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Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs^ 45 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

March 23, 1824. The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the resolution of the 6th of January, instructing 
them to inquire into the expediency of repealing an act, entitled, 
“ An act making provision for the civilization of the Indian Tribes 
adjoining the frontier settlements,” passed on the 3d of March, 
1819, Report :— 

That they have examined the subject embraced by the reso¬ 
lution, and beg leave to submit the following statement: 

The Committee have carefully examined the measures which 
have been adopted, for the disbursement of the annual allowance 
made by this law, and find them very judicious, and such as are 
best calculated to effectuate the benevolent designs of the Gov¬ 
ernment. ♦ 

All the schools are increasing, and so urgent is the wish of the 
Indians to have their children educated, that numerous applica¬ 
tions are refused from the limited means which the schools pos¬ 
sess. The time of the children is not wholly devoted to their 
books, while at school; the girls are instructed in such arts as 
are suited to female industry in civilized life, and the boys are 
required to devote a part of their time in acquiring a knowledge 
of husbandry. The advances of male and female, in these 
branches are most satisfactory, and have already had no small in¬ 
fluence in inducing their parents to become less fond of an erat- 
ic life, and more inclined to have fixed residences, and rely for 
their support on the cultivation of the ground. Such has been 
the effect of the above circumstances, combined with some oth¬ 
ers not more influential, that at many of the places where schools 
have been established, the Indians have constructed comfortable 
dwellings, and now cultivate farms of considerable extent. They 
have become the owners of property necessary to agricultural 
pursuits, and for the conveniencies of life. 

The annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars, has encour¬ 
aged the benevolent and pious, in many parts of the countrj", to 
form associations and collect donations, with the view of aiding 
the humane purposes of the government. Hundreds of such as¬ 
sociations are now in active operation ; and they are much cheer¬ 
ed in their exertions by the rapid advance to civilization which 
the Indians have made. 

It requires but little research to convince every candid mind, 
that the prospect of civilizing our Indians was never so promis- 
ing as at this time. Never were means, for the accomplishment 
of this object, so judiciously devised, and so faithfully applied, 
as provided in the above act, and the auxiliary aids which it has 
encouraged. It is believed to be an essential part of any plan 
for Indian civilization, that, with the rudiments of education the 
males should be taught the arts of husbandry ; and the females to 
perform those domestic duties, which peculiarly belong to their 
stations in civilized life. 
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These are combined in the exertions now making; and, from 
the good which has been done, the most pleasing anticipations of 
success are confidently cherished. There are many Indian na¬ 
tions, within our boundaries, who hare experienced no aid from 
these efforts; being restricted in the means, the benefits are, 
consequently, limited. But the Committee are assured, that the 
continuation of the appropriation, seconded by the liberal and 
increasing aids which are afforded by voluntary contributions, 
will gradually, and most effectually, extend the benefits of the 
law to the remotest tribes, who inhabit our extensive domain. 
TJ^is will be a work of time, and for its accomplishment, great 
labor and perseverance will be necessary. The progress, how¬ 
ever, of this work, may be more rapid than any can now venture 
to anticipate. The instruction and civilization of a few enter- 
prizing youths, will have an immense influence on the tribes to 
which they belong. As the means are constantly applied, the 
numbers reclaimed will increase, and an increase of members 
will insure, in a geometrical proportion, success for the future. 

The civilization of the Indians has been viewed as a work of 
great national importance, by many whose talents and public ser¬ 
vices have rendered illustrious the annals of our country. This 
was an object of great solicitude with Washington, and to all who 
succeeded him. Prior to the passage of the above law, the at¬ 
tention of Congress was invited to the subject, in almost every 
annual message from the Executive. If the policy of this mea¬ 
sure were considered merely as a question of pecuniary interest, 
it is believed that but few would hesitate to sanction it. That it 
inculcates the most friendly disposition, on the part of the In¬ 
dians. no one, well informed on the subject, will venture to deny. 

They understand the motives of the government, and properly 
appreciate it. So far as the benefits of this policy are extended, 
will this feeling be cherished, and it affords the safest guarantee 
against future wars. To say nothing of the valuable lives which 
have been lost in the Indian conflicts we have had, how much 
treasure has been expended in our defence ! More money was 
expended in protecting the exposed parts of our country from 
Indian depredations, during the late war, than would be required, 
if judiciously applied, to secure the great plan of Indian civili- 
zatlon. . , 

Shall we, from recent injuries, indulge a spirit ot hostility 
ao-ainst these unfortunate people ? The principles of humanity, 
and the dignity of our government, forbid it. There is much in 
their condition to excite our sympathies, as men, and our pro¬ 
tection, as Legislators They have been driven from this wide, 
domain, to a territory far less desirable and of limited extent. 
They are constantly receding, as we are advancing. 

The Indians are not now what they once were. They have 
partaken of our vices, more than our virtues. Such is their con¬ 
dition. at present, that they must be civilized or exterminated ; 
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AO other alternative exists. He must be worse than savage, who 
Gan view with cold indifference, an exterminating policy. All 
desire their prosperity, and wish to see them brought within the 
pale of civilization. 

From the various lights in which the Committee have viewed 
the policy of this law, they are convinced that it is founded in 
justice, and should not be repealed. They therefore submit to 
the House the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to repeal the law making an 
annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars for the civilization 
of the Inmans. 

N. B The foregoing paragraphs are pot the whole of the 
pleasing Report; but these extracts will afford some consola¬ 
tion to balance the regrets occasioned by the Georgia demands 
respecting the Cherokees. We recollect no other Report in 
Congress, more expressive of enlightened and Christian phi¬ 
lanthropy. Editor. 
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DEFENOTG 


BY 


MR. COMMISSIONER BOGY 


BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


OP THE 


House of Representatives. 


By an accident, tliere was inserted in a large portion of the first edition of this 
Speech the most abusive and scurrilous part of the speech of the opposing counsel, and 
the most important part of my own argument, as well as the testimony of Mr. John 
Dobson, an American manufacturer of cloths and blankets, were left out. This begins 
at page 17, and ends at page 32, inclusive. I request all persons to whom this spurious 
copy was sent to “cast it into the fire," and to read the copy now sent. 


WASHisaxoN City, February 18, 1867. 


LOUIS V. BOGY. 

























DEFENCE 


MR. COMMISSIONER BOGY 

BBFORE 

The Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Rej^resentatives, sitting 
in compliance with the following Resolution: 

THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS— Second Session. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In The House op Hephesentatives, 

December 19, 1866. 

Mr. Ingersoll submitted the following, which was agreed to ; 

Whereas The Commissioner of Indian A liUirs did, on the 21st day of November, 1866, 
advertise for sealed proposals for supplying the Indian Service with certain goods, 
wares and merchandise; and whereas, it is reported that said Commissioner did, on 
the 18th day of December, 1866, award the contract for supplying said good^ w^es, 
and merchandise, on a bid much higher, and on samples inferior to those offered by 
other parties; Therefore be it _ 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to traiwmit to the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs, the bids received on the 15th day of December, 18bb, by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in compliance with the advertisement above referred 
to, and the award made by him on the 18th day of December, 1866 ; and all papers 
received by said Commissioner in any way relating to said bids and awards, together 
with all samples accompanying said bids ; and that said Committee be directed to ex¬ 
amine into the action of said Commissioner, and report the result of their investigation 
to this House ; and in the meantime the Secretary of the Interior is directed to suspend 
contracts based upon said awards. 

Attest: 


(Signed; EDW’D McPHERSON, Clerk. 


Summing up by Mr. Commissioner Bogy in his own defence. 

• Washington, D. C., Saturday, January 12, 1867. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen op the Committee : 

After a professional service of some thirty years, this is the first time I 
ever appeared before any court or tribunal in defence of myself, and on 
this account I labor under some embarrassment. I join you in a feeling of 
grateful congratulation, that wo arc approaching the end of this long, tedious, 
and disagreeable invesMjration—disagree ble tn you as to me, not because I fee, 
that I did wrong, but because I feel that I am placed before you and the whole 
country in the attitude of a dishonest public servant. That is the attitude in 
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which I have been placed for the last three weeks by the public press, by the 
public voice, by all the efforts that could be made in hotels, on the streets, on 
the highways and on the by-ways, as a faithless public servant who had failed to 
do his duty in the disbursement of a few dollars. Much as I regret this investi¬ 
gation, so far as I am concerned personally, nevertehless, it is for the public good 
that it has occurred. It will enable me, even in the brief space allowed me, to 
place my actions, and all that I did with reference to the award of these 
contracts, and my views of Indian policy before the Committee and before the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I desire to say nothing unkind of my prede¬ 
cessor, or of any of my predecessors, when I say the country has for some time 
back been filled with rumors of Indian frauds and violations of contracts; of 
.s])eculutions and peculations throughout the vast ramifications of the Indian 
Bureau. W hen I took charge of that Bureau I was informed that that was the 
status of the Bureau, and that if I attempted to reform its abuses I would ne¬ 
cessarily have to encounter tremendous opposition. I never sought the office. I 
do not seek to retain it now; but while I do occupy that office, I will, to the best 
of my ability, without fear, favor or affection, discharge all the duties that de¬ 
volve upon me. As an officer of the Government, I have the right to have my 
views of duty, or, to use the modern language of the day, to have “ my policy.” 
It is my duty, as it is the duty of every man occupying a public position, to have 
some great object to accomplish. My object in this thing was to reform abuses, 
to check .speculation, to stop this terrible greed for money, indulged in at the 
LxpLMise of the lives of the Indians, at the expense of the peace of the country, 
and particularly at the expense of the peace of my section of the country. As 
I knew, and as I have proven before- the Committee, that Indian goods had been 
delivered of a very inferior quality, I determined to accept only good goods and 
to pay fair prices, and I have done so. I have for years advocated the doctrine, 
and have proclaimed the fact publicly, that it was a disgrace to this people, 
that, while we clothe our soldiers, who fight the battles of the republic, with 
goods of American manufacture, the Government has year after year gdne to 
England to buy blankets and cloths to clothe {the American Indians. I have 
said that that was a shame. I said so in the public prints in my city years ago ; 
and when I took possession of this office I inquired whether I had the power to 
reform the abuse, and I was told that I had. When those bids were opened in 
my office, I announced to the bidders, before I knew one man of them, that it 
was my intention to take American goods, made of American raw material, re¬ 
gardless of the price, provided that the price was not'too far out of the way. I. 
did so, and there is where I stand to-day. I have taken only good goods, be¬ 
cause it is a duty which the Government owes to the Indians to protect their 
interests. The money disbursed by the Indian Bureau does not belong to the 
Government, but to the Indians. It is their money, and they have a right to 
require that it shall be properly expended for their benefit. It is also the duty 
of the Government to patronize American manufactures, particularly at this time 
when our manufactures are languishing, and when, owing to the excessive issue 
of paper money, growing out of the recent war, the prices of labor and'of raw 
material are so high as to prevent our manufacturers from competing in the 
markets of the wo-rld with foreign fabrics. I therefore, so far as I co’uld, was 
determined, and so proclaimed it, to take American blankets, made by American 
hands, and from wool grown in the prairies of the West where I reside. I have 
carried out that determination. I accepted the bid for the only American 
blanket presented, made of American wool, and I accepted the bid for the only 
cloth jiresented that is to be made of American wool. I wish the Committee to 
recollect that not one of those bidders, except the man to whom I awarded the 
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contract, proposed to fui’nish a blanket of American wool entirely, or a yard of 
cloth of American wool entirely. 

With a view to place myself in a proper attitude before the Committee and 
to make my remarks brief, I will read extracts from my testimony as part of 
my speech. 

“ Washington, D. C., January 21, 18C6. 

“Lewis V. Bogy, sworn and examined. 

“ By the Chairman : 

“ Question. Is this paper which you have produced here a copy of the advertise¬ 
ment inviting bids or proposals for Indian goods % 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. 

“ Ques. In response to that advertisement, how many bids were received at 
your office 1 

Ans. It would be well, I think, as a matter of explanation, that I should 
state why I framed this advertisement in the manner in which it is framed. 

“ On the 1st of October, 1866, my predecessor, Mr. Cooley, published an ad 
vertisement calling for bids for the supply of Indian goods, a copy of which 1 
have in my hand. Those bids were to be opened on the 22d of October. In 
the meantime I was appointed Commissioner of Indian Affair.s, but had not yet 
entered on the discharge of my duties, not doing so until the 1 st of November. 
As soon as I saw the advertisement I called upon Mr. Browning, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and told him that I considered the advertisement objectionable 
in several particulars, which I mentioned to him, and I requested him to direct 
Mr. Cooley to withhold the advertisement. Mr. Browning told me to make to 
him a written statement of my objections, and if they were good he would com¬ 
ply with my request; if not, he would permit the matter to go on. I presented 
luy objections to Mr. Browning. My first objection to the advertisement was 
this : It called for first-class goods, which are all woolen goods, consisting of 
blankets alone; as Mackinac blankets, which means Knglish blankets ; at least 
it has always been so considered heretofore. My first objection was that I 
thought we should, if possible, buy American goods, and in the advertisement 
which I subsequently framed, I said “ Mackinac blankets, foreign or domestic, 
so as take in, if possible, American goods. 

“ My second objection was, that there was a very large quantity of goods 
enumerated in the advertisement which were utterly usele.ss to the Indians, and 
which I knew, of my own knowledge, the Indians had no use for ; for they had 
no means of transporting them except by their horses. For instance, it called 
for 2,000 yards of green cloth, whereas the fact is that you cannot make an In¬ 
dian wear green cloth. It called for 75,000 yards of calico, and the fact is that 
the Indians will not wear calico if they can avoid it. They only use it for the 
dresses of their women, and as the women sleep with their clothes on a dress 
would only last a few weeks. It called for 10,000 yards of blue denims, which 
are of no use at all to the Indians 5 and when they get them they are taken and 
traded away to the traders and sutlers. 

“ It called for 2,000 yards of shirting, striped, which is only used in very small 
quantities. 

“ It called also for checks, stripes, and plaids, which are not wanted. Jeans 
are needed, but not to the amount called for. Assorted flannels are not generally 
needed. I came to the conclusion that those things, besides heavy kearsies, 
woolen shirts and calico shirts, cotton mailer, and some other articles, were not 
needed. 

“ The advertisement also called for bids for an immense quantity of articles 
which Lconsidered were not needed by the Indians unless they were bought by 
them from their traders. 
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“ It was by consulting with Indian traders and agents that I ascertained that 
fact. Mr. Jarrots, who was for along time Indian Agent at Fort Laramie, and 
wlio is a very inteiligent man, told me that these things were not needed hy the 
Indians. It is possible that some of them might be wanted in small quantities, 
hut not in sufiBcient quantities to justify an advertisement in advance. 

“ Another objection that I had to Mr. Cooley’s advertisement was, that it con¬ 
tained the provision : ‘ The right will be re>erved to require a greater quantity 
of any of the articles named than that specified in the above schedule, not ex¬ 
ceeding three times the amoun thereof, or to take any less quantity of the same 
at the prices proposed.’ 

“ I reformed the advertisement by striking out that last clause, not reserving to 
myself the right to take less than the quantity called for, which I thought would 
be wrong ; because if a friend should get the bid you could under this clause 
take three times the amount called for ; whereas if an enemy got it you might 
take a great deal less- 1 reformed the auvertisement in that particular, so as to 
strike that out. I modified it so that I could increase the quantity, but had no 
right to decrease it.” 

f take it for granted, gentlemen, that the man who occupied that office, how¬ 
ever small his intellect may be, ought to have sense enough to know the mini¬ 
mum of his wants. He may not know the maximum, but he certainly should 
know the minimum. 

“ Another objection I had to Mr. Cooley’s advertisement was, that it called 
for the goods to be delivered in New York City. The operation of that require¬ 
ment heretofore has been, that no man in America could furnish these goods ex¬ 
cept a New York man. I thought this was a great outrage, and I so reformed 
it. Under the old system no man in Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago could 
compete with the New York merchants, because their goods would have to be 
transported from those places to New York, and the cost of transportation would 
place them on an unequal footing with the New Y'ork men. 1 reformed the ad¬ 
vertisement so as to provide that the goods might be delivered in St. Louis or in 
New York.” 

And here let me explain : It might be supposed that because I am from St. 
Louis I indicated that city as the place where the goods were to be delivered; 
but I submit to the Committee whether I was not right in selecting that point? 
All these Indian goods, except those for the Indians on Lake Superior, and in 
that region of country, which should be bought in .New Y’ork,) have to go from 
St. Louis. St. Louis is the shipping poini for the Indian country by the Mis¬ 
souri Biver, and also by way of Kansas and Leavenworth, the Indians’ inland in 
the country towards Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah,&c. St. Louis is the 
point where these goods naturally conceutiated. Merchants living in Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and Balitimore can compete for 
delivery of goods at that point with New YorX merchants. That does not 
operate any injustice on New York merchants, but it places merchants in other 
parts of the country on the same footing with them ; and I am sure the Com¬ 
mittee will say that that is right. 

“ 1 put in St. Louis because that is the shipping port for the Indian country, 
and nine-tenths of the goods intended for the Indians have to come to St. Louis. 

“ 1 changed the wording of the advertisement and modified it greatly, to the 
best of my judgment. 

“It will be observed that by my advertisement, as well as by that of my pre- 
.decessor, it is provided that no bid shall be taken from any person who has failed 
to comply with a former contract. I would like to call the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee to to 'Uiis provision of the advertisement: ‘ Samples of all articles to be 
.forwarded to this oflice with with the proposals, and the goods furnished to be 
equal in all respects to the samples.’ ” 
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Here I will also remark, that it has been proven before the Committees, and 
cannot be denied, that when 1 took charge of the Indian Bureau there was 
nothing which could properly be called samples in the oflBoe. No sample-room 
existed there. The first sample-room that has ever existed in the Indian Bureau 
has been organized by me. The first collection of samples that was ever got up 
in the office has been got up by me in spite of all the efforts of those men who 
wanted to withdraw their samples. That is proven, not by my own testimony 
alone, but by the testimony of Mr. hlix, who stands before the Committee as a 
gentleman perfectly disinterested in the matter. There was nothing there what 
properly could be called samples. What could I do ? The practice heretofore 
has been to throw a few samples in the Commissioner’s room—a small room— 
helter-skelter on the floor, and then the whole matter was arranged by a few 
men who were in the ring. I did better. 1 organized a sample-room. I called 
upon the Chief of my Department to appoint for me an expert. Heretofore 
some clei k in the ofiice was detailed to do this duty—some man who was in the 
ring. The Secretary appointed as an expert a gentleman whom 1 never saw be¬ 
fore. That is proven before the Committee. Whether he.be competent for the 
purpose was not a (juestion for me to decide, although I believe he is. But 
whether he is or not, what could I ofiicially do? If I had been disposed to 
cheat or to deceive, I would not have called upon Mr. Browning to appoint a 
check over me. 

“ it was customary formerly for samples to be furni.'ihcd by the Department, 
and the goods contracted for were required to be equal to those samples. I am 
prepared to say, however, that I found no assortment ot fair .samples in the ofiice 
when I came here, (except one scarlet blanket,) which would rank as samples. 
The scarlet blanket, however, was said to be a sample blanket. There was no 
sample-room, or if there was, there were no fair samples in it. 

“ I found, when I took charge of the Indian Department, that the goods 
which had been delivered last year for the Indians were of very inferior quality, 
and the agents WbO spoke of them, spoke of them in very harsh terms I asked 
Mr. Mix to furni.sh me with the names of the parties who had furnished the goods 
to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and he informed me that those goods had been 
purchased from Buckley, Sheldon & Co., of New York. I thought the matter 
over a whole day, and, after the bids were opened, I asked .'!r. Wheeler, who 
represented the house of Buckley, Sheldon & Co., whether that house had fur¬ 
nished the goods for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and he answered that they 
had. I held their invoices in my hand and knew it to be so. I told Mr. Wheel¬ 
er that, according to the advertisement, persons who bad failed to comply with 
former contracts were excluded from the bidding, and that the proof was on my 
table, positively, that the goods furnished last year by that house to the Indians 
throughout the country were ©f very inferior ((uality ; that the blankets for 
which they charged fl3 were not worth more than a pair, and therefore, I 
said, that I would exclude the bids of that house,'however disagreeable it might 
be to me.” 

That is my testimony, and it has not been contradicted by a single witness. 
Why should I not exclude, the bids of these men ? It is said in the argument on 
their side, that there is no proof that they violated their contract; but I rely 
upon the intelligence of the Committee to do me justice in this matter. I brought 
the report of Governor Faulk, of Dakota—a gentleman whom I never saw in 
my life—and read it to the Committee; also, the report Mr. Conger, the report 
of .dr. Hudson, the report of Mr. Potter, the report of Governor Comming, the 
report of Mr. Irwin, the report of Colonel Bent, and others, stating that the 
goods furnished to these Indians by Buckley, Sheldon & Co. were infainou.>', 
outrageous. Before you yesterday, here, Mr. Irwin testified that he was com¬ 
pelled to buy other goods in the Cheyenne country to prevent those Indians from 
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goin" to war becatipe the annaity goods furnished them were deficient in quantity 
and bad in quality. What was I to dot It is stated in the advertisement that 
if any bidder had failed in previous contracts, his bid would be excluded. What 
is a Commissioner to do under such circumstances ? Is he to run along with 
these speculators and permit them to go on with their nefarious proceedings lest 
he may encounter their opposition 1 or is he, as an honest man, to do his duty 
and to tell these men, no matter how high they stand in New York or elsewhere, 
“ You liave failed to comply with your former contract, and I therefore exclude 
your bids V’ I know, and some of you, gentlemen, ought to know, and do know, 
that all our Indian troubles which involve the Western country in wars, are 
owing to this infamous practice of furnishing to them poor goods, as these men 
from New York did, with blankets that were not worth two dollars a pair and 
charging thirteen dollars a pair for them. I have exhibited one of those blan- 
k( ts to the Committee, and they are not good horse blankets. Think of the 
infamy of this Government, through its Indian Bureau, thus treating these poor 
people. Whose money is expended ? It is their own money. The Government 
has recognized the right of the American Indians to sell their land. No matter 
what the legal right may be according to the law of nations or of States, that 
right has been recognized. The Government takes their lands from them and 
agrees to give them in exchange a small amount in annuity goods every year. 
And what do they get ? W hat do you give to a poor Indian living near the 49th 
degree of latitude t One blanket a year, and that a miserable blanket which 
cannot protect him from the soft breezes of early spring or earlyfall, much less 
from the deadly blasts of winter. That has been the case, It has been proven 
to the Committee and cannot be successfully denied. I would have resigned 
my office and walked all the way back to my native State rather than permit 
wrongs of that kind to be practiced while I occupy the position of Indian Com¬ 
missioner. I have no ffilse sympathy for the Indians ; but, as a Western man, 
and having been much among them, I feel for their condition and I want the 
Government to do its duty by them. Hence I told these bidders that I would 
not accept the bids of any one who violated their former contracts. I trust the 
Committee will remember the fact; and while I am on that point I will refer 
briefly to a matter that is also in the testimony. 

A report was made to the Indian Bureau by Mr. Johnson, who was appointed 
by Mr. Commissioner Cooley to go to Dakota. The report is included in the 
annual report made by Mr. Cooley. It is a special report. 

I refer to the deposition of Charles E. Hedges, taken June 2^>d, 1866, at 
Yankton Agency, Dakota Territory, in regard to the conduct of Indian Affairs 
in the Dakota 8uperintendency. 

I read from his testimony : 

“ Question. Did you see the goods brought to this Agency for the Indians 
last ye.->r I if so, state what Was the quality of them. 

« yinswer. I did, sir. They were of a very inferior quality; in fact, every 
year I have been here, except the first, the goods sent here were very inferior, 
and 1 have often been selling at retail in my store at a less price than the Indian 
goods were invoiced. Many of the jioods alsp were useless, and of no service to 
the Indians. The blankets, particularly the colored, ones, wei’e very inferior. 

“ Ques. From your experience in purchasing Indian goods, about what was 
the value of the blankets received here for the Indians as compared with first-class 
and full weight Mackinac blankets 1 

“ylns. I regard it that on the three-point blankets there was a difference of 
about ^4 00 per pair. A three-point blanket should weigh eight pounds ; those 
received here did not exceed six pounds- 

“ Ques. How were the prints and other cotton goods I 
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‘(Jins. Generally of an inferior quality, particularly bed-ticking, brown dril¬ 
ling, demins, and blue drilling. 

“ Ques, What was the quality of .the shawls ? 

“Jins. Of very coarse texture, not worth over two-thirds of the contract price. 

“ Ques. How was the hardware 1 

“Jtis. The hardware was rough and clumsy, and many things were put in 
that were of no valqe to the Indians. The Indians generally expressed great 
dissatisfaction with the hardware. 


“ CH4S. E. HEDGES.’ 


Mr. Davis remarked that the goods in question wore not furnished by Buck- 
ley, Sheldon & Co., and called on xMr. Mix to verify that statement., 

Mr. Mix remarked that the Commissioner was under a misapprehension, that 
the question was in reference to the goods brought to the Agency the preceding 
year; and that Buckley, Sheldon & Co. did not deliver any goods until Febru¬ 
ary, 1866. 

Mr. Bogt. It matters not. This is a report made to the Congress of the 
United States in July, 1866, and it is found among the archives of my office, 
and proves that bad goods have been furnished the Indians. I have read the 
report of Governor Faulk, the Superintendent, the report of Agent Potter, the 
report of Agent Conger, and the report of Mr. Norton, which is also partly ex¬ 
cluded from the annual report because it tells of these things. But I read it, 
and that additional report will have to Fe published if you wish to give the facts 
to the country. What was I to do under the circumstances? Had I not to 
use my discretion ? Is the person who occupies that office to be deprived of all 
discretion when he thinks a fraud of this kind is being perpetrated ? Certainly 
not. I now refer back to my former testimony. 


“ Question. Have you a copy of the bids? 

“Jinswer. Yea ; and accordiffg to the bids they would have no chance for the 
contract. 

“ I thought it due to the country that this principle should at once be asserted, 
for I was satisfied that the goods delivered to the Indians for many years past 
had been of very inferior quality. 

“ I told Mr. Wheeler that I would not argue the matter with him. He then 
said he would withdraw his samples, to which I objected, telling him that I would 
retain a copy of the bids and his samples and pay him for them.” 

That game was attempted to be practiced on me. All these men, when their 
bids were excluded, attempted to withdraw their samples. Mr. Stettauer, himself, 
although he denied it under oath, came to my room and wanted to withdraw his, 
samples. Although my testimony should not be taken for more than Mr. Stet- 
tauer’s, still mine is corroborated by Mr. Mix, and his is not, and, according to 
all the rules of evidence and common decency, mine should prevail. He came 
to my office, he and all the others, to withdraw their samples. I told them that 
although I was but a short time in the office, I would stop that game, and would 
retain their samples and pay for them. It was suggested to me, that "there was 
no money appropriatedfor that purpose, but I told M. Mix that I would pay it 
out of my own pocket. T retained their samples. If I had been disposed to bo 
dishonest, if these samples were so superior as they say, is it likely that I would 
have retained them ? On the contrary, every one of the samples would have 
been taken away long ago, but I retained them in spite of all their efforts. 

“ Most of the bidders objected to having their samples retained, and they all 
asked to withdraw them, but I declined to permit them to do so. The bid of 
Buckley, Sheldon & Co. was not considered at all. It was excluded by the very 
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terms of the advertisement, and I had followed the very terms which Mr. Cooley 
had prescribed. 

“ The proposals were to be opened at 12 o’clock M. on the 15th of this month. 
I retiuested Mr. Browning t > send down one of his clerks to be present at the 
opening of the bids, and I directed Mr. Mix to go and bring in the clerk. Mr. 
Browning sent down Mr. White, one of the chief clerks in bis Department. The 
bids were opdued by Mr. Mix, and handed to Mr. White, and recorded by Mr. 
Hayden in the presence of all these gentlemen. 

“ After the bids were opened I said to the gentlemen present, that if any of 
them wanted further information, or had not taken sufficient memoranda they 
could now do so ; but they were all satisfied. I then stated to them' that I was 
very anxious to reform the system of purcha.'^ing goods in the particulars that I 
have stated ; First, To get a better quality of goods than had been furnislted for 
some years past, and secondly, I told them that T wanted in every instance to 
get \merican manufactured goods in lieu of foreign goods. There was, nf 
course, a great deal of objection to that, because that rule would exclude many 
of the bidders. In answer to a question whether I would adopt that rule arbi¬ 
trarily or not ? I said no ; that in some cases the disproportion in price might 
be so great as to compel me to take foreign goods instead of American, but that 
at a reasonable difference I would feci obliged to give the preference to American 
goods. I then told them that a sample-room had been provided ; that the sam¬ 
ples would all be assorted there, and that at a certain time they could go in and 
examine them. I understood that this had not been done heretofore. 

“ I will state hero that I knew none of these bidders excepting one or two, 
whom I knew as outside gentlemen and not as bidders. In every instance where 
they had been pressing on me, I had invariably referred them to Mr. Mix, telling 
them that I had no experience in this business at all, and that whatever Mr. 
Mix’s decision might be, that would be my decision. I bad only certain general 
views about it. 

“The bids were opened on Sattirday last. I do not recollect now whether 
they were examined on Saturday or not, as I did not go into the sample-room for 
some days ; but upon the day when the bids were examined, or at some time be¬ 
fore that, I requested Mr. Browning to appoint an expert to examine the goods, 
as I was not a merchant myself. Mr. Browning appointed a young gentleman as 
a competent man, and of course his appointment was binding on me. 

“ Question. What was the name of the person so appointed 1 

“ Jinswer. Jonas. He is here now in the room. 

“ Mr. 3Iix and others examined the samples, and on Monday, when the bidders 
were in to examine them, I went ia with them and we examined them all. My 
examination did not amount to a great deal. I told them that I would consult 
with Mr. Mix and communicate with them in a day or two. 

“The bids for Class No. 1 varied from ^51,000 and a fraction to ^171,000 
and a fraction, making a difference of f 120,000 in the prices of that class of 
goods.” 

“ By Mr. Henderson : 

“ Question. On the same amount of goods ? 

“ Answer. On the same quantity, the only difference being as to the quality. 
And here I will read an abstract of the bids for the 1st Class, which the Com¬ 
mittee can compare with the bids themselves. These are the amounts of the 
different bids: 5^94,000, ^97,000, |80,000, $94,000, $121,000, $96,000, 
$171,000, $51,000, $96,000, $108,000, $99,000, $102,000, $104,000, and 
$ 121 , 000 . 

“ The bids for the 2d Class, whicli was composed of list cloth—a cloth used 
by the Indians—varied from $28,000 to $49,000. The bids were $82,000, 
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$28,000, $32,000, $28,000, $49,000, $36,000, $37,000, $32,000, and 
$35,000.” 

One of the gentlemen of the Committee (Mr. Clarke) seems to be under the 
impression that there is no difference between Indian cloths and other cloths. 
There is a very great difference, and I tiunk 1 have established that fact One 
of the fundamental differences is, that cloths for ordinary use are dyed in the 
wool, while Indian cloths are dyed after they are made. I is made (differently, 
pressed differently, and dyed differently ; and yet those epterts fr^ New York 
who were examined did not know the difference. 

“ On the 3d Class, composed of dry goods, the bids varied from $69,000 to 
$121,000. They were: $80,000, $69,000, $77,000, $78,000, $121,000, 
$79,000, $69,000, $82,000, $112,000, $77,000, $76,000, and $71,000. 

“The hardware item was a very small one, amounting only to $8,000 or 
$9,000, and no bid was put in for it that was actually accepted. The knives, 
of which samples were sent in, were very inferior, so that we could not acaept 
them. They were only east iron, and not worth $1.50 a dozen. I paid but 
little attention to them. 1 decided in favor of Mr. Hunt’s axes. They were 
the only axes in the whole lot that are known as Collins’ axes. His bid was no 
higher than the others, but we took his bid, and he agreed to put in Russell’s 
butcher knives, which are the ones always used by the Indians. My decision 
in the case of these contracts was made after a careful examination of the goods 
with Mr. Mix, Mr. .Jonas, and Mr. Rent, who has been for forty years an Indian 
trader, and who had no interest whatever in the bits. They ail pronounced 
Mr. Bates' goods, in the first class, to be first class goods Mr. Bates put in 
two bids, one at $90,000 and one at $ 108,000. The latter bid was higher than 
some, and lower than others, but his goods were infinitely better than the others. 
He had splendid samples of white blankets, scarlet blankets, and blue blankets. 
Is one of the other samples would compare with them at all. His goods, too, 
are of American manufacture and materials.” 

I was informed, and so believed, and the testimony shows that my belief was 
well founded. I did not pretend to be a judge myself. I was so informed, and 
might have been deceived ; but it so turns out that I was not deceived. 

“ In order to be very 'cautious in the matter, I reserved my decision for a 
whole week, so as to get the opinion of some old merchants, who could go with 
me and Mr. Jonas and examine the goods and advise with me whether to take 
the bid for $108,000,.or the bid for $90,000.” 

'The Committee will recollect that, Mr, Bates having put in two bids for the 
first class of goods, one of $108,000 and one for $90,000, I accepted those 
bids, but reservQ^ my decision as to whether I should take the $90,000 bid or 
the $108,000 bid, until I had time to consult somebody in whom I had confi¬ 
dence. It is not true in point of fact that I have taken the $108,000 bid. I 
left the question open. I had one week in which to decide the question, which 
I thought would be ample time. It was done openly and above-board, with no 
secrecy about it. Whether my right still continues I cannot say, but [presume 
there will be no objection to it. I have not spoiten to Mr. Bates since about it. 

Question. Mr. Bates, then, had two bids 1 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. I consulted with Mr. Mix, and he said that there was no 
objection to that: he said that any one could put in two bids, if he put in two 
different samples. Mr. Bates complied with the law, in leaving samples for all 
the articles for which he offered bids. 

“ Only three of the samples out of the whole lot came up to what was required. 
Those were the samples of Mr. Bates, Mr. Evans, aud Mr. McKnight. All the 
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others were remarkably inferior. The goods of Stettauer & Bro., and of Perry 
Fuller, were inferior to the rest. The goods of Buckley, Shelden & Co. were 
also inferior, but they were better than those of Stettauer or of Fuller. The 
experts rejected all the samples except the three I have named. It was then 
a contest which of those three parties—Bates, McKnight or Evans-y-should get 
the contract.” 

There were only three samples that approached anything like the blankets I 
wanted—Bfj^s’, Evans’, and McKnight’s. Bates’ is of American manufacture, 
made all of American wool. I was informed that the blue was an indigo blue 
blanket. The chemical test made before the Committee, proves that it is so. 
The others were of American manufacture, but partly of foreign material. 
Their blue blankets were very inferior, and so were their scarlet blankets. 
Their blue blanket was a logwood-dyed blue, while Bates’ was an indigo-dyed 
blue; and the tests made here yesterday prove those facts. 

“ Before I made the decision 1 got Mr. Browning to come down and look at 
the goods. He said that he was no judge of goods, but I said I was very anxious 
to get him down, and I related to him all the circumstances, and he approved 
of my course. 

“In regard to class No. 2, I determined to give the contract to Mr. Bates, 
for the reason that the samples furnished by him were all of a superior quality. 
These men (Bates & Co.) are regular merchants, and have always the goods 
on hand, and, as I had reserved the right of increasing the orders, it was desira¬ 
ble to give the contract to manufacturers themselves, and have always the goods 
on hand. If you jiive the contract to speculators, and afterwards find that you 
want to increase the quantity, you cannot, probably, get the same class of goods 
from them, for they must go into the market to buy them.” 

I will here state, that according to the former proposal, nobody could put in 
a bid unless he was a wholesale dealer or manufacturer. I changed it so as to 
let everybody put in bids. I was told, by one of my prcdeoessors, that I com¬ 
mitted a great error in that, because as soon as I opened the bids to everybody, 
proposals would be put in by persons who would not comply with their contract 
unless it paid them all the time. I am now satisfied )iliat in that respect I did 
commit an error, and that contracts for these goods should be confined to manu¬ 
facturers and wholesale dealers. Mr. McKnight was not a manufacturer or 
wholesale-dealer. Mr. Evans is not a manufacturer of blankets, and he could 
not tell me, when examined, and would not tell anybody where he got his sam¬ 
ple. The Committee will recollect that he declined to state on his examination 
where he got his blanket; but it was a Dobson blanket, made of foreign wool. 
H e was afraid that he would not be able to supply that blanket and so he de¬ 
clined to tell the Committee where he got it. Now, how coujd I trust him to 
triplicate his contract ? I would not take his blanket because I was informed 
that it was made of foreign wool, in part. I would not take his cloth, because 
his bid did no t say that he was going to put in a thread of American wool. 
They were foreign samples, made in England, and I wanted American goods. 
He would not tell you where he got his sample. Why? Because he could not 
furnish the same blankets. I therefore determined to give the contract to Mr. 
Bates, because I was told that his samples were the best. The only three bid¬ 
ders that came up at all to anything I required, were those three—Bates, Evans, 
and McKnight; but in the choice between them I gave the preference to Bates 
for the reasons stated. 

“As to the 3d class of goods—the dry-goods—the bids varied from $69,000 to 
$121,000. Mr. Farwell put in two bids, one for $79,000 and the other for 
$69,000. I looked at his samples and have not yet decided, as I have one week 
to do so.” 
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Let me draw the attention of the Committee to this point. Why did these 
men put in bids varying so ranch 7 It was because, while putting in one sample 
of goods, they intended to supply another kind. Do you think that a man who 
offers to supply blankets at ^51,000 which others offer at $100,000 and 
$170,000, will not cheat if he gets the contract 7 How can it be prevented 7 I 
do not care how good a merchant he may be, if he makes a contract with a man 
who intends to cheat him, he cannot prevent his doing so. He may examine a 
few samples; but where there are 500 or 600 bales of blankets and dry-goods 
to be received, how is he going to prevent fraud 7 Can he open all these pack¬ 
ages of blankots and inspect them 7 They cannot be opened, for they would 
have to be put in a press to get them together again. Be must trust his con¬ 
tractor. He cannot find out the fraud until the goods have gone to the Indians 
and been distributed ; and when the contractor has received his money and you 
find he has given you bad goods, you may whistle after your money. In illus¬ 
tration of this, I cite the case of Buckley, Sheldon & Co. I have no feeling 
against these men. I never heard of them in my life before. I do net know 
them personally, politically, or any other way, I have proven to the Committee 
that they had a contract to furnish last year 6,900 blankets, with a right re¬ 
served to the Bureau to triplicate that quantity, which made nearly 21,000 
blankets, which they were to furnish at contract price ; and yet they fureished 
less than 6,000 blankets under the contract, at $10 00 a pair, while they fur¬ 
nished upward of 5,000 in open market, an inferior article, at $13 00 a pair. 
Now, the question arises, did they violate the contract? I thins, as Commis¬ 
sioner, that they did. It may be that in law they did not. It may be that it 
was my predecessor who committed the fault, and that, instead of calling on these 
men to comply with the terms of their contract, he called upon them to fur¬ 
nish goods in open market. But I take the common sense ground that, having 
entered into the contract, they wore bound as honorable men to furnish goods 
of the same quality in open market as at contract price. There might be a suit 
instituted against them ; but what would it amount to 7 The law says that they 
shall be liable in damages to fifteen per cent.; but what do they care for that, 
when they furnish blankets worth $2 00, and charge $13 00 for them. There¬ 
fore I say, you must not only depend upon your contract, but you must also, if 
you are a prudent ofllcer, look a good deal to the men youjcontract with. I was 
governed a good deal by that view, and I think that any prudent business man 
would act so. •• 

“ I may have committed an error of judgment in the matter, but I took un¬ 
usual pains 4o make a correct decision.” 

I never pretended to be a merchant or a good judge of such things, although 
I believe I am as competent a judge as some of those fellows who have been 
rtotted down here from New York aife experts. 

By Mr. Davis : 

“ Question. Did I understand you to say that Mr. Stettauer’s samples were 
all foreign goods 7 

“ Answer. I understood so from Mr. Jonas. Mr. Stettauer demanded to get 
his samples to take them away. 

“ Qm. Was not his request or demand to be allowed to pack them up him¬ 
self, so that they could not be changed in his absence 7 

“ Ans. I was very careful in this arrangement about the samples. Mr. Stett¬ 
auer insisted on having his samples returned to him. I told him I would pay him 
for them, but that I would keep them. He said, then, that if he could not get 
them back, he claimed the right of packing them. But his first application was 
to withdraw the samples entirely. That demand was made by many others as 
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well as by him. I think there should be an accumulation of samples intko office 
as a puide for the Department in giving out future contracts. 

“ Ques. I ask whether his demand was not that his samples should be so packed 
that they could be identilied ? 

He claimed the right of withdrawing them. I may have thought it 
was, perhaps, a little aibi'rary to keep them under such circumstances, but yet 
1 kept them. 

“ Quen. Was there any objection to the bid of Stettauer & Bro., except as to 
the quality of their geods 1 

“ Jins. I was very m icb annoyed by Mr. Stettauer. H»s conduct was very im¬ 
proper. I would not voluntarily mention it, but if you want to know about it I 
will tell it, although it is very unpleasant for me to do it. I was info<med that 
improper appliances were being used to secure the success of Stettauer’s bid. I 
Was informed that bribery was being used by him, and that advances were being 
made, which I deemed improper. JS'one such were made to me. 

“ Ques. Was his bid rejected on account of any such conduct, or was it re¬ 
jected because you considered his articles inferior ? 

“ .^ns. Because I considered his articles inferior. 

“ Ques. You had no objection to the firm ? 

“ Arts. 1 never heard of the firm before. As I came out of the Interior De¬ 
partment one day I met Mr Perry Fuller, with whom I was acquainted, and he 
made application to mo to have the s^unples of Buckley, Sheldon & Co., and he 
wanted to know if I had any objection to that arrangement. I replied, in general 
terms, that I had no objoetion, and could see no harm in making the transfer, 
and that, if upon further examination I found it to be wrong, I could have it 
cheeki'd. He then made application in writing to have the samples of Buckley, 
Sheldon & Co. transferred to Stettauer & Bro. But, after considering the mat¬ 
ter, I thought the transfer should not be made. But the transfer was made of 
Buckley, Sheldon & Go’s samples to Stettauer & Bro. 

“ Stettauer himself admitted that his samples were inferior, and therefore he 
wanted the samples of Buckley, Sheldon & Co. in place of his own. On con¬ 
sultation, I decided that the transfer was not right, as it would work great in¬ 
justice to other parties. 

“ Ques. In what respect would it work injustice to other parties ? 

“ Ans. Where bids are given on samples 1 consider it unjust to allow those 
samples*to be swapped about in this manner 

“ Ques. Did this take place after the bids were examined ? 

“ Ans. Yes. After Stettauer made up his mind that his own siamples were 
inferior. 

“ Ques. He never informed you—did he—that he considered his samples in¬ 
ferior ? 

“ Ans. He informed Mr. Jonas, and Mr. Jonas informed me. I saw very lit¬ 
tle of these parties. I walked about the sample-room and stayed there for a few 
moments. In former years the competitors had been confined to wholesale 
dealers and manufacturers, but I thought it should be open to all to compete, 
and that is the reason why the competition this year is so general. In former 
times nine-tenths of these competitors would have been excluded.” 

In that respect I think I committed an error. I think competition should be 
confined to wholesale dealers and manufacturers. 

“ Ques. Were any bidders excluded except Buckley, Sheldon & Co. for any 
reason whatever ? 

^‘Ans. No, sir. Their house furnished the inferior goods last year, and there¬ 
fore they were excluded. 

« Ques. Was not a bid from Mr. Fitzpatrick thrown out 1 
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“ Ans. No, sir. There was no objection raised to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s bid. 

“ In reference to these samples a manufacturer, named Kingsbury, came here 
from Hartford, Connecticut, but got here too late to put in a bid for the cloths. 

I showed him the cloths that 1 had contracted for, and he said that I had made 
an admirable selection, and that the price was lower than he had intended to 
offer them for. lie said that there was a great dilfcrence between American and 
English manufactured articles of this kind, and he explained to me the differ¬ 
ence, which 1 do not now recollect. The American article, I believe, is superior 
in the filling and warp, but 1 do not understand the particulars. 

“ He said, however, that the decision 1 had made was a most admirable one. 

“ Mr, Wheeler, in a conversation with me, stated that the goods furnished by 
Buckley, Sheldon & Co. under the contract were good, but that the goods after¬ 
wards furnished by them, purchased in open market, may have been inferior, 
although the price of the contract goods was only ten dollars a pair, and the 
others were thirteen dollars a pair.” 

They claim that these goods furnished in open market did not come under the 
contract. They admit that the goods were inferior, but say that that was a 
matter between them and Mr. Cooley. A man who would act thus ought to get 
no more contracts. I would not give them to him as a private man, and will 
not a Indian Commissioner. 

“ As I have already stated, I have evidence in the office that the goods fur¬ 
nished to the Indians last year throughout the whole country were very inferior. 

“ Ques. In open market, does not every seller get as much as he can for his 
goods 1 

'■‘^Ans. Yes. 

“ Qnes. Give the names in full of the parties appointed by you or by the Secre- 
of the Interior to examine these goods 1 

“ Ans. There was only one party appointed, and that was Mr. Jonas. 

“ Ques. Was he appointed by the Secretary of the Interior ? 

“ Ans. Y es, sir. 

“ Ques. Was the award made on the representation of the Committee, or was 
it made on your own judgment 1 

“ Ans. It was made on my own judgment. I have never seen any Committee 
on that subject. I will give the whole history of the matter. I nonsuited with 
Mr. Mix, who has been in the Bureau for thirty years, and with Mr. Jonas about 
these bids. All the bids but three were considered out of the way, the samples 
being inferior. That is in reference to the first-class goods. The difficulty lay 
in deciding afterwards which of these three should get the contract. The blank¬ 
ets of all three were good, especially the white blanket, but the blue and scar¬ 
let blankets of Bates were the best, and we consequently concluded to give the 
contract to Bates. There was only a difference of about fifty cents a blanket in 
the price, and I thought that his blankets were well worth that difference. 

“ Ques. Have you determined which of Mr. Bates’ bids yon will accept? 

“ Ans. I have been precluded from making any determination upon that point 
by the resolution of the House. I have certainly determined to secure Indian 
goods of good quality at reasonable prices. 

“ Ques. You have simply decided that Mr. Bates shall have a contract under 
one of his bids, but you have not decided under which one ? 

“ Ans. Yes, sir. I have so decided. My opinion is, that he should have a 
contract under the ^108,000 bid, as that is, perhaps, the best for the Govern¬ 
ment, although it may appear a little higher than the other bids. 

By Mr. Hakt : 

“ Question. State to the Committee what the usual amount of goods purchased 
for the Indians is. 
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“ Jimwer. Last year there was about ^300,000 worth bought at contract prices. 
Add to that the goods bought in open market, and some goods purchased for th( 
Navajoes, and the total sum would amount to about between $500,000 and 
$600,000. 

“ Ques. Would that sum cover the whole amount? 

Ans. I think so. 

“ Ques. You stated in yonr examination that there were a certain class of goodf 
called for in the advertisement which were not wanted by the Indians. How 
much calico has been purchased for them heretofore ? 

“ Arts. An immense quantity. 

‘‘ Ques. Had calico been always purchased for the use of the Indians ? 

^^Ans. I understood so for some years. 

“ Ques, And this the first exceptional ease where it has not been purchased 1 

*‘Ans. Yes, sir: within the last four years.. 

“ Ques. Have any of these contracts been signed yet ? 

“ A/is. No, sir. When I got notice of this resolution of the House I came to 
a full stop at once. 

“ Ques. Have any of these goods been furnished ? 

“ Ans. Not a dollar’s worth. The decision of the Department was, that the 
resolution of the House was not binding on me ; that the law having been passed 
I should obey it. But still I do not .want to take that ground, and I have ac¬ 
cordingly suspended operations untill this matter is disposed of. 

“ Ques. Do you propose to go on with it before the close of this investigation 1 

“ Am. I would rather not.” 

(Without the conclusion of Mr. Bogy’s argument, the Committee adjourned 
until Monday the I4th of January, 1867.) 

Monday, January 14, 1867. 

Mr. Bogy, resuming the argument in his own defence, said: 

With a view of consuminjj as little time of the Committee as may be in the 
resumption of my remarks, I will, instead of commenting on the testimony of 
Mr. Mix, read it as part of my speech. The Committee will recollect I stated, 
that before I made any awards 1 called around me those aids and helps that were 
afforded me,-consisting of an experr appointed by Mr- Browning, (and whom I 
believe to be very competent,) and Mr. Mix, who has been Chief Clerk of that 
Bureau for some thirty years, I, myself, really pretending to know very little 
about goods. I also stated that it had not heretofore been usual for the Com¬ 
missioner so to act; that no expert had been heretofore appointed by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, and that not even the Chief Clerk had been consulted be¬ 
fore making the awards. I consulted those men as the helps which the law 
afforded me, showing that I did not intend to do anything very .secretly. 

Here is the testimony of Mr. Mix : 

“ WAsniNGTON, D. C., Deceinher 21, 1866. 

“ CiiAS. E. Mix, sworn and examined. 

“ By CpMMissioNER Bogy : 

“ Question. What is your occupation ? 

^‘Answer. I occupy the position of Chief Clerk in the Indian Bureau. 

“ Ques. Did I not tell these bidders to go to you in every case? 

^^Ans. You did. 

“ Ques. IVill you state whether for some days prior to the bids being opened, 
when these merchants came to see me, were they not all turned over to you? 
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Yes. About that time one or two persons came to me and wanted in¬ 
formation regarding the character of tlie goods, and I referred them to you. 
They afterwards came back and stated they had been referred to me by you. 

I then had a conversation with you, and you said that in all cases of that kind 
you were determined to consign them all to me, and that I was to give them any 
information they desired. 

“ Ques. Did I not tell you my view of public policy, as to whether we should 
have foreign or American goods; and did I not tell you that your decision and 
that of the expert would be my decision ; and that I wanted you to bo very care¬ 
ful in your examination of these goods, for that I would conform to what you 
would do ? 

“j^ns. You did. 

“ Qi/es. Was that afterwards in good faith carried out? 

ItwL. 

“ Ques. ^ In my conversation with you you stated the goods supplied the Indians ' 
for some time past and before you came into office were bad, and you were de¬ 
termined they should have a first-rate article, the best the market could afford. 
Did not you and Mr. Jonas and I make a very eareful examination of these 
goods and finally settle upon three that were far better than the rest—McKnight’s, 
Bates’, and Evans’? And did we not, after some discussion, decide on giving it 
to Mr. Bates? State your recollection of what took place at that time. 

^‘■.dns. Yes, sir. We did so, on the 15th of December, between twelve and 
one P. M. I was sent by the Commissioner to get the bids and have a clerk 
register them. Mr. White, of the Interior Department, had been detailed by 
the Secretary to be present. ■ The Commissioner asked me to open the bids. I 
think there were twenty-seven or twenty-nine of them. I took and cut the cords 
and announced the names of the parties and the character of their bids as re¬ 
garded class, and thereupon Mr. Hayden put it down and responded to my call, 
to see that it was correct, and I handed the envelope containing the bids to 
Mr. White. The Commissioner, when all was finished, said that from the great 
number of bids it would take some time, probably two or three days, before he 
could designate who would get the contract. The bids had to be scaled to arrive 
at a decision. The Commissioner also said he did not intend to be governed by 
the lowest bid, for he intended to have the best articles he could get. 

“ Ques. Did I ifot state I would prefer articles of home manufacture ? 

“.dns. That was understood at the time. On Monday morning I had the 
room prepared, and had the samples laid out that were up to that time in boxes. 
Mr. Jonas then appeared, and for the first time stated he was present as the 
special appointee of the Secretary, to examine these goods ; and, after a con¬ 
ference between the Commissioner and me, it was agreed to open the bids. I 
will not be positive, but I think it was on the evening of that day some of the 
bidders indicated a desire to see the respective samples, and the Commissioner 
agreed that they might all be invited to do so. I think I suggested, but I will 
not be positive whether it was I did so or not, that as Mr. Bent was present, he 
should be ealled in to express his opinion of the goods. He was called on and 
examined the articles, and the Commissioner asked his opinion after they had 
gone oyer .the goods together, as he considered his opinion a good one. The 
Commissioner called his attention to the Mackinac blankets, and Mr. Bent gave 
his decision in favor of what was understood to be a domestic one, without see- 
j knowing the prices. Finally, after scaling and ascertaining the 
different bids, the question came up as to the quality, and it was determined to 
give the Indians the best article, without reference to price. The Commissioner 
went up to see Mr. Browning, and Mr. Browning accompanied him down and 
looked over the goods and concurred in the opinion that had been expressed 
by the Commissioner. 
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“ Ques. Did not Mr. Bent say Mr. Bates’ samples were the best ? 

“./?rts. Not regarding myself as an expert, I called the attention of Mr. Bent 
to several of the anicles, some of which I understood were foreign articles, bat 
he unhesitatingly referred me back to Bates’ as being the best The question 
afterwards arose regarding Evans’ colored blankets as compared with Bates’, 
but Mr. Bent decided that Evans’ were not indigo blue and would fade. It was 
determined then to have the best article without reference to price, and the 
Commissioner said the Indian should have a good article for once.” 

That is the testimony of Mr. Mix. I read it here to show that, although I, 
as Commissioner, had the sole power, and that, had I been disposed to act fraudu¬ 
lently, I could have gone on in a very quiet manner and given the awards to 
whom I pleased. Instead of doing that, what is it that I do ? I call upon Mr. 
Browning to appoint for me an expert, which is certainly not an evidence of 
fraud on my part. I call upon Mr. .Mix, the Chief Clerk, and say to him ‘‘ \ou 
have been here for thirty years, and are familiar with the business. I am a new 
comer. I wish you to be very particular, because, in the maio, your decision 
will be my decision.” It was under those circumstauces I made the awards. 
One of the objects that I had in view was to give to those Indians good articles, 
as the testimony in my office is overwhelming that for some years past they have 
received most infamous articles of merchandise Another object that I had in 
view was to give to the American Indian American goods, made up of American 
raw material. It made no Jifferenee to me whether the Government paid 
§15,000 or §20,000 additional, more or less, for a year or two, provided we gave 
encouragement to native manufactures. Believing that under the law I had the 
right to do so, it was don : openly and above-board; and I think I did right. 

I will now pass to rhe testimony of .Mr. Dobson. I read the testimony of Mr. 
Mix to show that I was sustained in what 1 did. I could read the testimony of 
Mr. Bent in the same connection, but it would take a good deal ol' time. It is 
proper, however, that I should state—as some members of the Committee are 
now listening to me who were not pre.'^eot at the examination—something about it. 

Mr. Wm. Bent, of St. Louis, is an old Indian trader, has been engaged in 
that business for thirty-eight years, has been frequently a commissioner ap¬ 
pointed by the Goveriiment under various Admiuistratious, has been Indian 
agent, has been all his life time connected with Indian business, and is a very 
intelligent gentleman. He was a witness before this Committee. Having no 
interest and no connection whatever in the matter, but being here as a special 
commissioner, appointed by my predecessor, to make a report, I called him in 
to advise me in the matter, and his testimony concurred with that of Mr. Mix, 
that Mr. Bates’ goods were the best.' He was the first man to inform me that 
the only indigo blue blanket in the room was Mr. Bates’. I, myself, did not 
pretend, and do not pretend now, to know a logwood blanket from an indigo 
blanket. He told me he wa.s satisfied that the only blanket dyed with indigo 
was the blanket of Bates. .That being so, and my advertisement being for indigo 
blue blankets, I was compelled to take that blanket and no other. I did not 
advertise for logwood blue blankets. I advertised for indigo olue blankets. 
My predecessors have done so; and'for time immemorial that has been the 
custom. Therefore, if it be true—and I think the Committee will be satisfied 
that it is true—that the only indigo blue blaaket in the room was that of Mr. 
Bates, it is the end of the whole controversy so far as blaiikots are concerned. 

I do not think the Gomiuittee can entertain a moment’s doubt on the subject, 
when it looks at the testimony and compares the statements that it is an indigo 
blaukei with the statements that it is not. I will now read the testimony of 
Mr. Dobson. 
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Washington, D. G., January 5, 1867. 

John Dobson, sworn and examined. 

By Commissioner Bogy : 

Question. Where do you reside, and what is your business ? 

Answer. 1 reside in Philadelphia, and I am a manufacturer and 
dealer in wool. I have, in fact, a great many sorts of business. I 
am, I believe, the largest exporter of rags in the United States. 

Quis. Are you a manufacturer of woolen goods? 

,^“1715. Yes. I have three factories—one for blankets, one for cloths, 
and one for other goods 

Ques. You were brought up to this business in England, and un¬ 
derstand it pretty well ? 

Yes. sir. 

Ques. Did you examine the samples in the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs this morning? 

Ans. I did. 

Ques. Did you recognize any of them as your own manufacture? 

Ans. Yes. Four of the samples were of my own manufacture. 

Ques. Can you name the four? 

Ahs. Yes. Bates’, Evans’, McKnight’s, and Anderson’s. 

Ques. Are all the samples of your manufacture of the same quality ? 

Ans. No. They are not. 

Ques. Are any of the others furnished of an equallv good quality 
with Mr. Bates’? 

Ans. No. I never made any for the trade as good as them. 

Qttes. Th« n, taking Bates’ as a standard of the blankets made by 
yourself, they are the best? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Do you include in that the blue, white, and red blankets ? 

T do. 

Ques. State the difference in the quality between Bates’ and Evans’ 
blankets ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’ is all domestic wool: one-half pulled out wool, and 
the other half fleece wool. Mr. Evans’ is seventy-five per cent, do¬ 
mestic wool, and twenty-five per cent. Bussian noylea. 

Ques. Russian noyles is an inferior quality of wool ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Seventy-five per cent, of Evans’ is domestic wool, and twenty- 
five per cent. Russian noyles, which is an inferior quality ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Que-s. Does this run through all the blankets of Mr. Evans? 

Atis. Yes. 

Ques. What is the difference in value between Bates’ and Evans’ in 
dollars and cents ? 

Ans. The blue blanket of Bates’—an indigo blue—costs twenty 
cents a pound more to dye than Mr. Evans’. A logwood blue only 
costs three to four cents a pound to dye. 

Ques. An indigo blue blanket costs twenty cents more per pound to 

2 
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dye than a log-wood one; that would make a difference of one dollar 
and sixty cents in an eight-pound blanket ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Mr. Bates’ blanket is an indigo blue ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. What is Mr. Evans ’ ? 

Ans. It is a log-vvood blue. 

Ques. Then there is a difference of twenty cents a pound in the 
dying between the two ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. That you know as being a manufacturer'? 

Ana. Yes. 

Ques. State the difference between Bates’ white blanket and Evans’. 

Aus. The difference in price would be about fifteen cents per pound, 
which is equal to $1.20 on an eight-pound blanket. 

Ques. Now, as to the scarlet blanket; state the difference in value 
in dollar and cents. 

Ans. The difference in dyeing would be about three cents; and fif¬ 
teen cents difference in the quality, would make eighteen cents per 
pound difference. 

Ques. You think there is a difference of eighteen cents per pound 
between them ? 

Ans. I don’t think it; I know it. 

Ques. What is the difference in the quality of the wool used in 
those blankets ? 

Ans. The difference in the white is fifteen cents a pound, and it id 
the same on the others. 

Ques. Then, this fifteen cents difference is to be added to the differ¬ 
ence in the dying? 

Ans. y es. 

Ques. Then there is really thirty-five cents difference per pound in 
the quality of the indigo-blue blanket ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Compare McKnight’s blankets with Evans.’ Are they the 
same? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. How do they compare? 

Ans. McKnight’s are made from foreign. East Indian, and Russian 
wool. 

Qxies. Does that apply to his white and colored blankets ? 

Ans. The white is a little more East Indian than the scarlet. 

Ques. Is the East Indian wool as good as the American wool ? 

No. 

Qibes. Is it much inferior and much chea[)er ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Does it make an article at all as lasting as American wool 
does? 

Ani. No, sir. 

Ques. What difference do you make between Bates’ and McKhi^t’6 
biule'bahhk^ts? . 
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Ans. It would be, at tbe lowest calculation, forty to fifty cents per 
pound. 

Qaes. How is it on tbe white ? 

Am. About thirty cents. 

Ques. How is it between the scarlet blankets of the two ? 

Am. The scarlet blanket of McKnight is a very poor blanket ? 

Ques. What is the difference between the two ? 

Am. For the trade, you would not think there is as much difference 
as there is. 

But, taking them for the value, there is at least a difference of forty 
cents a pound. 

Ques. State how Mr. Stettauer’s, or Buckley, Sheldon & Go’s, sam¬ 
ples compare with Mr. Evans’ samples. Are Stettauer’s samples as 
good as Evans’ ? 

A71S. No, sir; there is a differervce of twenty-five cents a pound. 

Ques. Evan.s’ are that much better than Stettauer’s, or Buckley, 
Sheldon & Go’s ? 

Am. Yes, sir. 

Ques. Are Buckley, Sheldon & Go’s foreign or domestic ? 

Am. They are foreign. 

Ques. Are they inferior ? 

Am. Yes; that is, the scarlet blanket; his white was a little better. 

Qiies. Is that white one an inferior one, or a superior one ? 

Am. It is a medium blanket. 

Ques. How is his blue blanket? 

Am. I don’t recollect seeing a blue blanket there. 

Ques. You examined Kink & Anderson’s saihples? Most of them 
were made by you ? 

Avs. I examined them. Some of them are made by me, and some 
of them are foreign ? 

Ques. Are yours better than the foreign ? 

Am. They are. 

Ques. Are the Rink & Anderson American blankets as good as 
Evans’, McKnight’s, or Bates’? 

Am. No. Evans’ is next best to Bates’. I made three qualities of 
blankets; for I had to make them to suit the trade, &c., to fight the 
imported ones. Of course I had to make them up of such wool as I 
could put in to sell. Rink & Anderson’s were made, I think, about 
last September, and since then I have used a better quality of wool, 
and tried to improve. Wool has kept falling since, and I took ad¬ 
vantage of that to make them better. 

Ques. The American blanket of Rink & Anderson’s is not as ^ood 
as Evans’ ? 

Am. No. 

Ques. Is it as good as McKnight’s? 

Aus. I think it is. 

Ques. What is it made of ? 

Am. Partly of domestic, and partly of foreign wool. 

Ques. How dues his foreign blanket compare with Bates’ blanket. 

Am. There are no foreign ones there as good as any of the dowestio 
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ones. I have no interest in the matter but to state the truth. I am 
not in any way interested with the contractors. I have no engage¬ 
ment with them, or any contract with them, but am open to sell to 
any one. 

Quf's. Is there any advantage in using fine wool in making blan¬ 
kets ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Well, what is the advantage? 

Ans. Fine wool has a great many fibres, and they all unite together 
to form a good body. 

Ques. Is that the case in Mr. Bates’ blankets? Has it more fibres 
than the other, as it is finer ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. Are Bates’ blankets injured by being so much drawn out— 
by being teasled, as I think it is called ? 

Ans. No, sir ; I don’t think they are. No foreign blanket will 
stand the teaseling that Bates’ will. 

Ques. What is teaseling? 

Aus. It is a kind of large burr put on in finishing the cloth—it is 
a way of raising the surface of the wool. 

To Mr. Hkndkbson : It draws out more of the fibres from the 
thread. 

By Commissioner Bogy : 

Ques. Are the Bates’ blankets an indigo blue. 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Have you ever made Indian cloths ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Did you examine the cloths of Bates, Evans & Stettauer’s ? 
Ans. I did. 

Ques. You examined the blue, scarlet, and gray cloths. Which of 
these do you think is the best? 

Ans. The scarlet cloth of Bates’ is finer and a little lighter, but a 
better quality cloth. 

Ques. How does Bates’ scarlet compare with Evans’? 

Ans. Well, I could hardly judge, as Evans had such a small sample 
there. 

Ques. All the samples of cloth there are foreign cloth ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. You examined all these samples yourself? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Which of the samples—Evans’, Bates’, or Stettauer’s—are the 
best, taking them as a whole; and what is the difi'erence in value per 
yard between them ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’ is the best, and then Evans' is next, but it is hard 
to say, as it is such a small sample. 

Q ies. Mr. Bates’ is of finer wool? 

Ans. Yes. 

Qfu-s. What is the difference between his sample and Stettauer’s in 
dollars and cents ? 
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Am. From twenty-five to thirty-five cents ; a little more in the blue. 

Qttes. Can you make these American cloths ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Suppose they furnished me an American cloth—a scarlet—at 
sixteen ounces to the yard, how much more would it be worth ? 

Ans. From forty to fifty cents per yard. 

Qnes. A cloth made from common American fleece wool would be 
worth from forty to fifty cents a yard more than those samples ex¬ 
hibited by Bates ? 

Am. Yes. 

Ques. How would the cloth you would make for this contract com¬ 
pare witli those of Bates ? 

Ans. It w(juld be better than any of those parties. I have no con¬ 
tract with Bates. 

Qnes. I was sneaking of American as being better than foreio^n; 
they Would be better than foreign of the same price ? ° 

Ans. Of course. We are young in the business. The foreign-cloths 
have fifty per cent, of shoddy in them ; all of them have. I have 
examined them very closely. 

Qms. All these foreign cloths have shoddy in them. Is there any 
in the scarlet ? 

Ans. It could not be well put into the scarlet on account of the dye. 

If the clo h was made of fine wool, and weighed sixteen ounces 
per yard, would it be better than the Bates samples ? 

Ans. Yes; from forty to fifty cents. 

Ques. Are the samples on exhibition foreign or domestic ? 

Ans. They are all foreign. 

Qum. You are not a judge of dry goods? 

Ans. No; it is not my business. 

Ques. You consider these blankets of Mr. Bates at ten dollars a rea¬ 
sonable price ? 

Ans I have nothing to say about what T think is reasonable If 
you ask about the quality I will tell you. What Mr. Bates offers them 
to you for,^ or anybody else, is none of rny business. 

Ques. The price of Evans’ is nine dollars; McKnight’s, nine dollars 
and thirty.SIX cents, and Bates’ ten dollars. Which of these is the 
cheapest at these prices ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’. 

Ques. Mr. Bates’, at ten dollars, are cheaper than the others at the 
prices they put them in for ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Washington, D. C., January 7, 1867. 

John Dobson, recalled and examined. 

By Mr. Davis : 

Question. Which sample of blanket ranks next to Bates’ in your 
estimation? 

Amwer. Evans’. 

Ques. State the difference between Bates’ and Evans’ blanket in 
aolUrs and cents. 
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Ans. The difference is about fifteen cents a pound in the white, but 
the difference in the indigo is about thirty-seven and a half cents be¬ 
tween the blue and the white. 

Ques, Which ranks next to Mr. Evans’ in the descending grade ? 

Ans. McKnight’s. 

Ques. State the difference between Evans’ and McKnight’s in dol¬ 
lars and cents. 

Ans. It is some two and a half to five cents a pound. 

Ques. The same with the blue, scarlet, and white ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. Which ranks next to McKnight’s ? 

Ans. Anderson’s is equal to McKnight’s. 

Ques. Give us the difference between Anderson’s and McKnight’s 
in dollars and cents. 

Ans, There is no difference at all; they are the same samples. 

Ques. Now, What is the difference between Anderson’s and Stet- 
tauer’s, or those that were pointed out to you as Stettauer’s? 

Ans. Twenty-five to thirty cents, at the least calculation. 

Ques. Does that hold good of each kind of blanket ? 

Ans. It is an average, putting them altogether. 

Ques. Did you see any blue blanket in Stettauer’s ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. I saw one this morning. 

Ques. Y ou did not see it the other day ? 

Ans. No, sir; but the Commissioner requested me to go up this 
morning and examine it, which I did. 

Ques. Who were present when you first examined these blankets in 
the Indian office ? 

Ans. I did not know the men apart. They were all strangers to 
me. I did not know the Commissioner or the clerk. The cnly person 
I was acquainted with was my salesman, Mr. Wilson. 

Ques. State, as far as you can, the gentlemen who were present 
when you made that examination, 

Ans. I could not state. 

Ques. Was Commissioner Bogy there? 

Ans. No, sir; I believe not. 

Ques. Was Mr. Johnson ? 

Ans. I do not know. Col, Webb was present; I showed him the 
blankets, and showed him the difference in the quality. Col. Webb 
said he was satisfied that blanket was not as good as Bates’ and that 
he was mistaken in the evidence he gave. 

Ques. Did he state to you what day he gave the evidence ? 

Ans. No, sir; but he said he made a mistake in the evidence. 

Ques. Did he say he was coming here to correct it ? 

Ans. No, sir; he did not. 

Ques. Was Mr. Jones present when you made that examination ? 

Ans. I do not know. I could not say, 

Ques. Do you know what officer in the Indian Office admitted you 
into the room ? 

Ans. A little fellow. I do not recollect his name. 

Ques. I was not present ? 
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Ans. No, sir; I believe not. 

Ques. Was Mr. Fuller, Mr. Siettauer, or Mr. Evans present? 

Ans. I could not say. 

Ques. Who first talked to you about examining the samples ? 

Ans. I was telegraphed from Philadelphia. 

Ques. By whom ? 

Ans. By Mr. Bates, I believe. 

Ques. When was that? 

Ans. On Friday evening. 

Ques. Did you get any other recjuest to come except from Mr. Bates ? 

Ans. No, sir. 

Ques. Did you furnish the samples to either Bates, Evans, or Me 
Knight, directly yourself? 

Ans. I furnished the samples to Bates. He came to me and made a 
special arrangment with me. All the other samples were made and 
given from our regular goods, which we made for the market. 

Ques. How long ago was it that Bates came and made that arrange¬ 
ment with you ? 

Ans. I think it was some two or three months ago. 

Ques. You were to make them specially for the contract? 

An.s. Yes, sir. Specially for time at least. 

Ques. How many blankets for Mr. Bates’ samples did you have 
manufactured? i 

Ans. I believe about six. He got three, and the other three, I be¬ 
lieve, I have in my office. 

Ques. These are all ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. You have manufretured them within the last three months? 

Ans. I believe so. 

Ques. Are these the best blankets you have manufactured ? 

Ans. They are the besi Indian blankets. 

Ques. Are there any other Indian goods manufactured in this coun¬ 
try ? 

Ans. I believe there are some in New England. 

Ques. I wish si mply to know whether they are better than any other 
Indian blankets manufactured in this country ? 

Ans. I believe they are. 

Ques. Is there any other manufacturer who can manfacture a 
blanket as good as you can ? 

Ans. I could not say what another man could do. 

Ques. At the time you manufactured Bates’ blanket, what was pulled 
wool worth per pound ? 

Ans. About fifoy-two cents. 

Ques. At what time was it that you could buy pulled wool at fifty- 
two cents per pound ? 

Ans. About the 1st of August. 

Ques. What was fleeced wool worth when you purchased that; such 
as they use in blankets? 7 

Ans. About the same. 

Ques. What fleeced wool was this—Ohio wool ? — 
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jins. I bought from several States. I cannot recollect the particu¬ 
lar wool that went int > these blankets. 

Ques. You stated very particularly in your direct examination the 
value of this wool, &c.; now I ask you if you know what quality of 
wool went into these blai kets ? 

Ans. Domestic fleeced wool. 

Ques. Is that all you can tell ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. How much waste is there in the manufacture of wool into 
blankets? What is the per centage ? 

The v/^itness objected to answerin? the question, on the ground that 
it would be exposing the secrets of his business. 

The Committee overruled the objection. 

Witness: We always calculate thirty-three and a third per cent. 

By Mr. Ross: 

Question. Washed or unwashed wool? 

Answer. Unwashed wool. 

By Mr. Davis : 

Question. When you said you could buy this wool for fifty-two cents 
per pound, was that washed wool ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Ques. How much indigo does it take^to color one pound of wool 
used in the Bates blanket ? 

Witness objected to answering the question, on the ground that it 
would be exposing his business. 

The Committee overruled the objection, and the question was re¬ 
peated. 

Witness : My bones would crumble within the walls of a prison be¬ 
fore I would give the evidence, except somebody’s character was at 
stake. 

The question was again repeated. 

Ans. We dye some four or five hundred pounds at a time, and make 
calculation and figue it up to see what dyes are required for that 
quantity. 

Ques. Cannot you easily tell what one pound cost ? 

Ans. It takes twenty-four cents a pound to dye that color. 

Ques. What kind of indigo do you use to make that color ? 

Ans. Bengal indigo. 

Ques. What is that worth a pound ? 

Ans. To day it is worth one dollar and ninety cents in currency. 
Sometimes you can buy it cheaper ; according as gold rates. 

Ques. What is the entire expense of of manufacturing a pair of the 
blankets ? 

Ans. We always work by the pound. 

Ques. Then state the expense by the pound. 

Ans. Outside the dyeing, my calculation is twenty-five cents per 
pound for the manufacture. That includes labor and manufacture. 

Ques. Well, what doe- the labor of dyeing cost per pair? 

Ans. Twenty four cents includes the labor and indigo. 
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Ques. What Government tax have you to pay ? 

Arts. Five per cent. 

Ques. In what relation does Mr. Wilson stand to you ? 

Ans. He is rny chief agent. He has a commission of three and a 
half per cent, on every pair of blankets I make. 

Ques. Do you bale these blankets before you put them in the market; 
and if so, what is the cost ? 

Ans. Yes; twenty-five cents include the cost of bailing. 

<.iues. Is there any other cost in the preparation of the blanket ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Take such blankets as Bates’; what would you regard as fair 
profit f-r yourself? 

Ans. If I can make five per cent. I am satisfied. We generally 
calculate ten per cent., but sometimes we don’t make five. 

Ques. You said that you knew these blankets were to be used as 
samples. Did you know that Evans’ and McKnights also were to be 
used as samples ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Were any of Stettauer’s made by you? 

Ans. I don’t believe there was a blanket. 

Ques. Can you swear positively there was, not? 

Ans. I will swear I was not aware of one. 

Ques. Did you examine over his samples as carefully as others ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. And there was no blanket manufactured by you among his 
blankets ? 

Ans. There is none that I manufactured for the last nine months. 
There might be one of some I made before that time, but I have not 
seen it. I made some very raw blankets for the Government contracts 
last year, and there might be one of them among the lot, but I have 
not seen it. 

Ques. There might be one of your manufacture among Stettauer’s ? 

Ans. There might be, but I cannot say positively. 

Ques. Were you told Mr. Bogy was to make a selection from the 
best samples presented there ? 

Ans. I was not. 

Ques. Can you make at your manufactory a fancy list cloth ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Have you ever made any? 

Ans. I have made all kinds. I have made this suit I have on. 

Ques Can you make a saved list cloth ? 

Ans. Yes. I am making it now for the market. 

Ques. How much have you made ? 

Ans. I have made one thousand yards of saved list. 

Ques. Did you make any of the samples of Mr. Bates in that cloth ? 

Ans. No. 

By the Chaibman : 

Ques. What is the ‘‘ saved list cloth ?” 

Ans. Saved list is a cloth that is dyed after being manufactured. 
It is rolled up close, and a cover put over it so that the dye oanuot 
etatier. The process is oo beuefit to it. 





A ns. Yes. 

Ques. How long have you been tnanufacturing it ? 

Ans. r made gray-list cloth in 1865, and since then I could not 
state how much I have made. I made enough to convince me that I 
can make any kind of cloth made anywhere else. 

Ques. What is the technical name of the blanket of Mr. Bates—the 
trade name ? 

Ans. Mackinac blankets. 

Ques. How long have you been manufacturing Mackinac blan¬ 
kets ? 

Ans. Going on two years. I have made blankets for the last seven¬ 
teen years. 

Ques. Did you sell large quantities of this kind of blankets ? 

Ans. I sold about 300 bales last year. 

Ques. Did you furnish any of them for the Indian trade ? 

Ans. I furnish blankets to A. T. Stewart and to Claflin, of New 
York, and to many persons in Philadelphia. 

Ques. But do you know if any of them were for the Indian 
trade ? 

Ans. I cannot speak as to that. 

Ques. Do you know that any blankets as good as these were ever 
furnished to the Indians ? 

Ans. No, sir. I know one thing: I bid a year ago for that con¬ 
tract, and my blanket was rejected, and they got inferior goods to 
what I offered. 

Ques. Where did you say the goods were furnished ? 

Ans. In New York, by Buckley, Sheldon k Co. 

Ques. Then you have seen some goods that were Indian goods ? 

Ans. I saw Buckley, Sheldon k Co’s. 

Ques. Do you know these went to the Indians ? 

Ans. He said he bought them for that purpose. 

Ques. What member of the firm told you they were Indian goods ? 

Ans. ]\Ir. Wheeler told me so. 

Ques. Did you tell him they were an inferior article ? 

Ans. I did. 

Ques. Did you know where they got those blankets ? Whether 
they bought them in open market, or got them under contract ? 

Ans. I don’t know anything about that. 

Ques. Was any person present when you told him they were an 
inferior blanket ? 

Ans. I believe Mr. Wilson was; am not sure. 

Ques. Was any other person present ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. You say that Bates’ blue was an indigo blue. Was any color 
in that but indigo ? 

Ans. No, sir ; none other. 

Ques. Have you made blankets that had indigo and logwood ? 

Ans. Yes. The heading was made with logwood.. 

Ques. that? 
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Ans. You cannot dye a dark blue with indigo ; and therefore, when 
you want that color, you must fill up with logwood; and also to dye 
the heading, which is black, you must use logwood. 

Ques. Then, there is some logwood in Bates’ blanket ? 

Ans. Yes ; in the heading. 

Ques. How much logwood is there in it ? 

Ans. Not more than one per cent. It would not cost more than 
three cents per pound. It is just to get the black shade. We get as 
dark as we can with the indigo, then fill up with logwood. 

Ques. Have you ever before made as good indigo blankets as 
these ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. There is more indigo in these then ? 

Ans. Yes ; the Government never received indigo blankets before— 
they had been swindled. 

Ques. Did you put more indigo in these than you ever before put 
in a Mackinac blanket? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. How much more indigo is there in this blanket than in any 
you made before? 

Ans. About seventeen cents a pound. 

Ques. Do you know whether, in making Makinac blankets, any 
person has ever before put in so much indigo as you have into Mr. 
Bates’ ? 

Ans. All blankets ought to have it in. It has either been put in, 
or the Government h.as been swindled. 

Ques. Do you know of a Mackinac blue blanket ever having been 
manufactured with so much indigo in it for coloring matter as these ? 
Ans. I never made it myself, nor do I know any one that did. 

Ques. Do I understand you to say you never knew of your own 
knowledge of a Mackinac blanket having as much indigo in it as 
these ? 

Ans. I never worked in a factory belonging to any one else; so 
I cannot give you any information outside my own, and I never naade 
any myself. 

Ques. Are you acquainted with the Indian trade sufficiently to 
know what kind of goods are desirable and useful to the Indians ? 

Ans. I am not myself acquainted with the trade at all, but my 
agents are ? 

Ques. You know what kind of blankets are most serviceable for 
the Indians ? 

Ans. Only in my own judgment. I have been a soldier, and know 
what wears the longest. 

Ques. Are you acquainted with Mr. Bates ? 

Ans. I have seen him twice before I met him in Washington. 

Ques. When did you first see him ? 

Ans. Two or three days before the contract was awarded. 

Ques. He came to your manufactory then ? 

Ans. No ; he came to the office, and I was sent for. 

Ques. Is it not difficult to tell the difference between iiu indigo and 
a logwood blue ? 
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A ns. No, sir. 

Ques. Did you not state yesterday to Mr. Davis, of New York, that 
it was impossible to tell the diflFerence between an indigo blue and a 
logwood blue without a chemical test? 

Ans. I will state the conversation that took place between Mr. 
Davis and myself. After the Committee adjourned yesterday, I met 
Mr. Davis, but did not recognize him at first. The following conver¬ 
sation then took place about our goods: I said, “ Mr. Davis, how is 
it your folks have been making al. these mistakes about these blan¬ 
kets ?” He said “ he was not aware I made more than one style of 
Mackinac blanket.” He said. “ I am perfectly satisfied that Bates’ is 
best, but I was not aware but that all blankets were indigo.” Said I, 
“I put in a bid for indigo blue last year, and they threw it oui.” 
Said he, “you can hardly tell the difference.” Said I, “it takes a 
good judge to know the difference between logwood and indigo, but 
you can easily test them in a few moments by a chemical test.” 

Ques. Did you not state you could not tell the difference between 
them without a chemical test ? 

Ans. I did not. If we use indigo, it will always show itself to any 
judge who knows what indigo is. 

Ques. Who permitted you to cut off these samples which you pro¬ 
duce here? Who suggested it to you to do so? 

Ans. Mr. Jonas allowed me to cut them off, of whom I had permis¬ 
sion to do so. 

Ques. Did you bring a piece of the tent-cloth with you ? 

Ans. No; I know nothing of dry goods. 

Ques. You stated in your evidence yesterday that foreign blankets 
would not stand the process of teaseling. Why would they not do 
so ? 

Ans, All blankets will stand teaseling, but some will not stand it 
as much as others. 

Ques. Then it is a fact that teaseling weakens the blanket ? 

Ans. Of course. 

Ques. Then the more a blanket is teaseled, the weaker it gets ? 

Ans. Yes. 

By Commissioner Bogy. 

Question. Tell the Committee at what price a blanket like the one 
of Bates’ can be made, so that you can get a little profit out of it. 
You said it would take 24 cents a pound for the dye? 

Mr. Davis objected on the ground that the question was leading. 
The objection was sustained. * 

Ques. What do you caculate on getting for these blankets ? 

Ans. I calculate on getting for the white blankets. $1.25 per pound ; 
for scarlet, $1.37J ; and for the Indigo blue, $i.40 per pound. 

Ques. Then an 8 pound blanket, at $1.25 per pound, would cost $10. 
Mr. Davis objected, and objection sustained. 

Ques. What is the price of wool now? 

Ans. Forty-eight cents per pound. 

Ques. With wool at that price, can you make this white blanket 
«nd ioake a-profit ? 
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Ans. Yes. 

Ques. You can make all these blankets and sell them at a living 
profit, at the prices they have been mentioned at ? 

Ads. Yes. 

Ques. Have you any interest in this contract at all ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Which of these samples of blankets are the best ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’samples are the best by at least 30 cents per pound, 
on the blue and scarlet, and 15 cents on the white. 

Ques. Bates’ is of American wool all through, and the rest are of 
mixed wool ? 

Ans. Yes. 

By Mr. Davis : 

Ques. What does your white blanket weigh ? 

Ans. My white three-point blanket weighs eight pounds, and the 
blue and red three-point weighs the same. 

Ques. What can you make the blue and red for, and have a profit ? 

Ans. The blue at $1.40 a poun l, and the red from $1.30 to 135. 
ft depends on what 1 can buy the wool for. 

Ques. Did Mr. Bates ask you what you were to charge him for 
making those blankets ? 

Ans. He asked me what the blankets would cost. I said I could 
not tell him, but that I would make them as cheap as I could. So we 
left the price open. I made the goods and put on a very small profit. 

Ques. Have you any interest whatever in Mr. Bates’ having the 
contract; do you care about it ? 

Ans. I do not care about it. 

Ques. What do you care about it ? 

Ans. If Bates gets the contract, I expect to make his goods. If 
Evans gets it. I expect to make his goods. They all promised to get 
their goods from me. 

Ques. Did Bates promise you ? 

■Ans. He has not promised. 

Ques. What did you mean when you say they all promised you ? 

Ans. They all said they were going to get their goods from me. 

Ques. Did Bates say so ? 

Ana. He said he wa.s going to get the goods from me. 

Ques. Did Mr. Stettauer tell you he was going to get his goods from 
you ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Then you are just interested to that extent, and for that 
reason you would like for Mr. Bates to get that contract? 

Ans. I would make more if Mr. Evans would get it. 

Ques. Then would you not prefer Bates would get it to Stettauer? 

Ans. I have no preference. 

Ques. As between Baies and Stettauer? 

Ans. A man always looks to his own interest. 

Ques. Then you would sooner Bates would get it than Stettauer ? 

Ans. Certainly I would. 
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The witness then stated his estimate of prices had been given at a 
rough calculation, and might not be within a cent or two of what he 
might estimate if he had figured them. 

The Chairman said, if hereafter he desired to make any corrections 
he could do so. 

Here I close, gentlemen, the testimony under which I acted. I 
think that, under the circumstances, I might very well rest my case 
here. It certainly cannot be expected that the man who holds the po¬ 
sition of Indian Commissioner should be so perfect an adept in all 
thing as to commit no error. I think I am entitled to the credit of 
having been extremely particular and extremely successful. This tes¬ 
timony, however, is opposed by that of a large number of persons who 
came here from New York, and called themselves experts. Many of 
these men, it is very manifest, are not very good experts. Not one of 
them can tell the difference between an indigo blue blanket and a log¬ 
wood blue blanket. Not one of them can tell whether a blanket con¬ 
tains foreign wool or domestic wool. Not one of them can tell the dif¬ 
ference in the price of the dye between logwood and indigo. And yet 
they come here—these merchants bespangled with diamonds, and 
dressed up in spendid style—processing to be great experts. I have 
nothing to say against their integrity, but they come here with great 
pretensions and under most peculiar influence.s. That is one of the 
things I have to contend against. All these men are engaged in the 
same business. They are blanket men ; and it is a fact notorious to 
every gentleman in America, that all the blankets used for the Indian 
Bureau heretofore have been foreign articles. These men are all in¬ 
terested in maintaining that foreign trade and breaking down the 
American trade ; and therefore they come here to try to break down 
these award.s. One of them stated that he had sold $10,000 worth of 
foreign blankets last year to Buckley, Sheldon & Co. They have been 
all dealing in them. It mattered not to them whether John, Peter, or 
Paul got the contract, they expected to supply the article, if foreign. 
But, in point of fact, none of them was as competent a judge as Dobson. 
Dobson is a manufacturer, and he swears that he had no interest 
whatever in the matter, and that it made no difference to him who got 
the contract. His only interest was, as an American manufacturer, to 
sell American goods; and I am sure that that is not a sufficient inte¬ 
rest to exclude him from being a witness. He showed great comptency, 
and explained all the operations of the business. It will be attempted 
to show that the manufacturing of blankets, according to the prices 
stated by Mr. Dobson, is a fraud ; but I have made a calculation which 
I will submit to the committee. 

Mr. Bogy here handed in the following table : 

ESTIMATED COST OF ONE POUND OF BLANKETS. 

100 lb. wool cost, at 52 cents 
Waste 33lbs., leaves 67 lbs. 

Which is 78 cents per pound 


.$52 00 
52 00 
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White. 


1 lb. clean wool cost, as above. 78 cents. 

Manufacturing 1 lb.. 26 cents. 

Oovernment tax. . 5 cents. 

$1.08 

Commission, &c., 3| per cent... 03 78-100 

Total cost of 1 lb. white blankets. $1.11 78-100 


Blub. 

Expense of dyeing 1 lb indigo blue.,.. 24 cents. 

Coat of 1 lb. white blankets, as above. $1.08 

Commission, 3^ per cent. 4 62-100 


Total cost of 1 lb. indigo blue blanket. $1.36 62-100 

Scarlet. 

Expense of dyeing 1 lb. scarlet. 15 cents. 

Cost of 1 lb. white blankets, as above. 1.08 

Commission 3^ per cent... 4 3100 


Total cost of 1 lb. scarlet blankets. 
Green blankets cost the same as scarlet. 

2,500 pair 3 pt. white, 8 lbs. 

2,500 pair 2^ pt. white, 6 lbs. 

500 pair IJ pt. white, 4^ lbs. 


. $1.27 3-100 

. $1.27 3-100 

20,000 

15,000 

2,125 


37,125 lbs., at $1 11.78-100 $41,498 32 


1,000 pair 3 pt. scarlet, 8 lbs. 8,000 

600 pair 2^ pt. scarlet, 6 lbs. 3,000 


11,000 lbs., at $1 27.3-100, $14,003 00 

1,600 lbs., at $1 27.3-100, $2,032 08 

16,000 lbs., at $ 

15,000 lbs. 

450 lbs. 

31,450lbs., at$l 36.62-100, $42,966 99 


$100,500 79 


37,125 lbs. white Mackinac blankets, $1 25. 46,406 25 

11,000 lbs. scarlet do. do. 1 45. 15,950 00 

1,600 lbs. green do. do. 1 40 . 2,240 00 

31.450 lbs. indigo blue do. 1 40. 44,030 00 


' $108,625 00 

Here is another calculation reduced to figures, so as to save time : 
Mr. Dobson’s testimony is, that— 

Bates’ blue blanket is worth 35 cents more than Evans’ (per pound.) 
Bates’ white blanket is worth 15 cents more than Evans’ (per pound.) 
Bates’ scarlet blanket is worth 18 cents more than Evans’ (per pound.) 
Also, that— 

Evans’ blanket is worth 25 cents a pound more than Stettauer’s. 

It follows that— 

Bates’ and Stettauer’s compared thus: 

Bates’ blue blanket is worth 60 cents a pound more than Stettauer’s. 
Bates’ white blanket is worth 40 cents a pound more than Stettauer’s. 
Bates’ scarlet blanket is worth 43 cents a pound njore than Stettauer’s. 


200 pair 3 pt. green, 8 lbs. 

2,000 pairs 3 pt. iudigo, 8 lbs.... 
2,500 pairs 2^ pt. indigo. 6 lbs.. 
100 pairs 1^ pt. indigo, 4^ lbs. 
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Now, theu, Bates’ price for blue is $1.40 ; for white $1.25 ; for scar¬ 
let $1.45. 

Then, Stettauer’s blankets are worth, for blue, 80 cents ; for white, 
85 cents; and for scarlet, $1.02. 

Presuming Mr. Stettauer to have bid the above prices, and assuming 
his green and blue to be of sanje value, we have— 


31,450 lbs. bine, at 80 cents. $25,160 00 

37.125 lbs. white, at >^5 cents. 31,556 25 

11,000 lb.s. scarlet, at $1.25. 11,220 00 

1,600 lbs. green, at 80 cents. 1,280 00 


Mr. Dobson’s valuation of the value of Stettauer’s blankets is. $69,216 25 

Mr. Stettauer’s bid. 98,045 00 


In Other words, Mr. Dobson values Mr. Stettauer’s blankets at a lit¬ 
tle over three-fourths of what Mr. Stettauer proposes to sell them for 
to the Indians. 

Without asking the Committee to wade again into the sea of figures 
which the opposing counsel has presented in such formidable propor¬ 
tions, I submit the following tabular statement, premising that, as the 
Bates blankets are the very best of any offered, his proposal is made 
the point of comparison of prices. 

TABUL.4R STATliMENT OF PROPOSALS FOR ARTICLES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
("MACKINAC BLANKETS.; 


Names of Bidders. Bids, 

O. Francis Bat^s. $108,625. 

Zi-bulon Moore. 171,353 or 58 per centum more than Batea’ bid. 

DeOreck&Co. 121,183 or 12 “ 

Perry & Co. 121,762 or 12 “ 

J. H. B. Fairman. 104.975 or 3 “ less “ 

Drinker & Anderson. 99,117 or 9 “ “ “ 

Buckley, Sheldon & i o. 97,175 or 11 “ “ “ 

M. Selld. 96,800 or 11 “ “ “ 

W. S. McKnight. 96,223 or 11 “ “ 

Perry Fuller. 94,575 or 13 “ 

G. D. Evans. 94,275 or 13 “ 

Stettauer & Bro. 90,045 or 17 “ “ “ 

C. Owen. 57,760 or 52 “ 


If mere price is to be taken as the governing guide in making these 
awards, it is certainly not .Mr. Stettauer who can jlaira the award, but 
Mr. Owen, whose bid is 42 per cent, less than Stettauer’s ; and I will 
venture to assert further, that I can buy rejected Army Hospital trash 
at still another 42 per cent, reduction on Mr. Owen’s bid. But if, in 
dispensing the money belonging to the Indians, neither their wants, 
their tas.e, nor their fashions are to be consulted with a view to at 
once benefiting and pleasing them, the Indian Supply Bureau had bet¬ 
ter at once be transferred to the old cloth--.s shops of Chatham street, 
I may go lurther and say, that, according to the terms of the advertise¬ 
ment, I should have beeu fully justified in throwing out every bid ex¬ 
cept Mr. Bates’, for the advertisement calls for indigo-blue blankets, 
and not one other bidder has offered me indigo blue blankets. The 
dyer who testified on this point against the Bates blanket, perjured 
himself before your eyes, and Mr. Bates’ sample is yet before you a 
proof of his perjury. 
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Passing now to articles of the second class, premising that many of 
the samples of cloths are utterly full of shoddy, and nearly worthless, 
I will submit a tabular statement, making again the Bates bid the 
point of comparison. 

Tabular statement of proposals for articles of the second Class.—{Indian 
Cloths.) 


Names of Bidders. Bid?. 

C. Francis Bates.... $37,500. 

Z. Moore. 49,490, or 32 per centum more than Bates. 

C. Owen. 86,675, or 2 “ less “ 

Drinker & Anderson. 35,995, or 4 “ “ “ 

Same, ("bid No. 2) . 32,675, or 13 “ “ “ 

Perry Fuller. 32,430, or 14 “ “ “ 

Buckley, Sheldon & Co. 32,150, or 14 “ “ “ 

Stettauer & Bro. 28,827, or 23 “ “ “ 

G. D. Evans. 28,0.50, or 25 


The proposal of Mr. Bates, here be it observed, is for 16 oz. per yard, 
American cloth, of American fleece wool, without admixture and the 
blue of indigo dye, I may have erred in this as in the other awards, 
but it seems to me, and I submit it to the judgment of the Committee, 
that I might as well send no cloths as some of the miserable apologies 
for the article which have been offered me. 

For dry goods, Messrs. Far well & Co., like some other bidders in 
other classes, offered two proposals, each proposal being accompanied 
by distinct samples. The bid for their second grade of goods ($69,005) 
was the lowest of any bid received. Their first grade of goods has 
been shown by the testimony of even the experts on the other side, to 
be, in almost all instances, what are called in the trade standard goods, 
by which term I understand first quality goods, from mills which stand 
in the highest repute for their specialties. The articles which they 
offer in their lowest bid may be sufficiently good quality, neverthe¬ 
less, I will take their highest bid as a standard of comparison in the 
following table: 


Tabular statement of proposalsfor articles of the third class.—{Dry Goods.) 


Names of Bidders. 


Bids, 


J. N. Par well & Co. $79,705, 

Same, Cbid No. 2.) . 69,005, 

De Greek & Co. 121,410, 

Z. Moore. 112,410, 

Perry & Co. 103,700, 

J. H. B. Fariman. 102,575, 

Buckley, Sheldon & Co. 80,175, 

Rink & Anderson. 59,8^, 

W. S. McKnight,. 79,785, 

G. D. Evans. 78,400, 

Fitzpatrick. 77,725, 

Perry Fuller. 77,675, 

Rink & Anderson, bid No, 2.... 76,950, 

C. Owen. 76,310, 

M. Sells. 71,200. 

Stettauer & Bro. 69,395, 


or 52 per centum more than Parwell & Co. 
or 41 “ “ “ 


not 1 
not 1 
not 1 
or 2 
or 2 
or 3 
not 4 
not 4 
not 11 
not 13 


less 


Yet a great deal of time has been taken to prove to this Committee 
that Mr. Stettauer should have had the award, not certainly because 
his bid is lowest, for one of Mr. Farwell’s is lower. 


3 
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With a cunning, for which I hope due credit may be awarded him, 
Mr. Stettauer offered at one price, numerous samples of the same kind 
of good.s, widely varying in quality; and, with an effrontery only 
equalled by his cunning, he claims to have only his best samples con¬ 
sidered and compared with those of others. 

The Chaikmax. I do not understand about Mr. Stettauer’s putting 
in a variety of samples. Did he not make a bid for a certain specific 
cloth ? 

Mr, Bogy. No, sir. For instance, he puts in a bid for cloths, and 
sends in a great variety of sajiaples. 

The Chairman. Take for instance red cloths. Did Mr. Stettauer 
send in more than one sample ? 

Mr. Bogy. He had two samples of red cloths. 

The Cha'RMAN. Had he two or three samples of other cloths? 

Mr. Bogy. P chink so. That was the information I received. I 
did not go into very great particulars, but I was informed that he had 
a great variety of samples. I saw a great variety of samples there. 

1 remember that I raised the objection at that time that it was im¬ 
possible to receive a bid of that kind, because it would open a door 
to fraud. 

The Chairman. If there were a number of samples sent in, and a 
bid made without specifying any of the samples, I do not see how the 
bid means anything. 

Mr. Bogy. I did not think it did mean anything. 

Mr. Henderson. I think it means that the bidder offers to furnish 
any one of those samples at the same price, and that the Commissioner 
may take his choice. _ -it. 

Mr. Bogy. Mr. Henderson may be right in that. I might have 
taken any of those samples; but that would present a complexity of 
questions which should not have been presented. In my own estima¬ 
tion, the bid of Stettauer was not the best. 

As to the dry goods, I will not detain the Committee a moment on 
that subject. My mind was made up from the beginning to take Mr. 
Farwell’s lowest bid; yet, as I was very anxious to give the Indians 
the best goods, I retained the right for one week to look into the mat¬ 
ter, and decide whether I would take Farwell’s No. 1 bid or his No. 

2 bid—the one being for $69,000, and the other for $79,000. My mind, 
from the beginning, was in favor of the bid for $69,000, which is the 
very lowest of all the bids for the third-class goods. It is in evidence, 
and I so stated, that both bids were before me. I informed Mr. Far- 
well sqme time ago that I preferred the second bid; and I always did 
so. Mr. Bates put in two bids and two different kinds of goods, and 
Mr. Farwell did the same. I stated in my communication tl^at, not 
knowing whether that thing could be done, I asked Mr. Mix whether 
it was. proper for a man to put in two bids, and Mr. Mix informed me 
that it was, provided that there were diffetent articles of goods fur- 

Now with reference to these tests: A scientific man was brought 
here—a dyer from Philadelphia, I believe—to make tests with all 
kinds of’ acids; and I think that, according to these tests, the prose- 
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cution should be willing to give up the question. I think that, to say 
the least of it, it was carrying the examination very far, because it 
was not to be expected that the Commissioner should make chemical 
tests of these goods before deciding. I looked upon it as an absurdity 
at the time, and a great indulgence on the part of the Committee; 
but the Committee thought proper to have the tests made, and I 

^^^[Mr. Bogy here pointed out to the Committee the result of the 
tests, indicating how Mr. Batess’ sample of the blanket retained its dark 
color, while the other samples had become red, and continued.] 

A muriatic acid, or a sulphuric acid, that will take out the color of 
the lo<^wood-dyed blanket, will not affect the indigo-dyed blanket; 
that is also according to the testimony given by the prosecution. 
What is the result of the test ? All the color being taken out of Mr 
Evans’ blanket, there is nothing left. ' It being all a logwood dye, and 
the muriatic acid, or the. sulphuric acid, being applied to it, all the 
color is tukeii out. See, on the other hand, the same test applied to 
Mr. Bates’ blanket. The'acid takes out a little tinge of color, because 
Mr. Dobson admits that there is a little logwood used to give it a 
blue cast, not only in the heading but in the blanket itself. The acid 
takes that out and gives color to the water. But what does it leave? 
It leaves an abundance of indigo-blue, thus proving that this was 
the only indigo-blue blanket; and, according to the terras of my ad¬ 
vertisement, It was utterly impossible for me to take any 
7^bat is their own testimony, not mine. It cannot be contradicted. 
It is true, the water will receive a color from a piece of Mr. Bates’ 
sample, because there is enough logwood in it to color the water. One 
drop of logwood will color a tumbler full of v/ater ; but the residuum 
is indigo. ° That is the predominating dye in the blanket, and there is 
not a particle of indigo in the other blankets. It is a fraud from 
beginning to end, and the same thing has been practiced on this 
Bureau for yeans. That is where the shoe pinches. It is because I 
am attempting to stop these frauds that all these men are arrayed 
against me to break me down. I do no.t suit them; and that is the 
truth about it. 

Now, look at the peculiarity of this prosecution. Under all these 
circumstances I make my award. As soon as the award is made— 
which I think must be sustained by the Committee—I am held up 
before the country as an incompetent man, or as a faithless public 
servant. Mr. Davis presents the i.ssue here that I am either so incom¬ 
petent as to require my retirement from this po.st, on account of im¬ 
becility, or that I am such an infernal rogue that I should be driven 
off in disgrace. That is the issue presented to the Committee. There 
is no other issue, no other alternative. I am either a knave, and 
therefore have no business there: or I am a fool, and ought to have 
no business there either. Now, gentlemen', have 1 not acted with some 
moderate degree of intelligence and with great precaution and care in 
this thing ? What does all the evidence on the other side amount lo 
I could bring a thousand witnesses here to prove any of you, gentle, 
men, to be a '’■ooil man ; and on the other hand ten thousand witnesses 
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might be brought here to prove the same person a bad man. You 
can get witnesses to prove anything you please. But gentlemen to 
whom the proof is made must weigh all the testimony and decide for 
themselves. I think the weight of testimony is in my favor. I claim 
that the chemical test shows that Mr. Bates’ blanket is an indigo blue 
blanket. I could not help thinking the other day of a play upon 
•words—that between the combination of muriatic acid and sulphuric 
acid the prosecution had obtained a sort of tartaric acid, which is also 
a very powerful acid. In other words, they “ caught a Tartar,” be¬ 
cause it was their own experimeht, and this is the result. 

Now, who are those men who take such a deep interest in this thing? 
They are men who for some cause or other have been removed from 
their posts as Indian superintendents—though not by me, and who 
have become my prosecutors; men who were removed from office as 
clerks, and who have become prosecutors; and men whose bids have 
been refused—Evans, Stettauer, and Buckley, Sheldon & Co. .They 
all join in this hue and cry. For what purpose ? Let all the motives 
of these men be weighed. Is it the public good they are after—the 
public service—the good of the Indians, or the Government ? Not a 
bit of it. I am a stumbling block in the way of these men, and I 
must be removed because I will not play into their hands. You know, 
gentlemen, that the very air was redolent with charges of fraud, cor¬ 
ruption, venality, peculation, robbery and stealing in the Indian Bu¬ 
reau. If I remain there, I am determined to stop it if possible. Every 
messenger that comes here from the wilds of the West—every Indian 
agent, every Indian superintendent—brings evidence of frauds prac¬ 
ticed upon the Indians. • I have attempted to stop these frauds, and 
because I have done so the effort is made, and has been made, in the 
most shameless manner, to hold me up before the country as a thief 
and a robber. All that has been done by me in that Bureau they find 
fault with. Commissioners were sent to the Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
Indians, not by me, but by my predecessor, and yet they want to 
saddle me with th^ doing of that thing. It can be vindicated properly. 
Mr. Irwin, Mr. Bent, and Mr. Charles Bogy, bought goods for the 
Indians, and that is made a matter of complaint. Mr. Charles Bogy 
was sent there without any desire on his part, and against his own 
interest, and as a matter of accommodation to the Government. The 
Indians were threatening war ; and he was requested to go, and did 
go, and helped to settle that difficulty. Again, the Wichita Indians 
are in a starving, suffering condition, in a most deplorable state of 
destitution, on the southern borders of Kansas. The superintendent 
of that department, being in this city, calls upon me to relieve those 
Indians. Congress made an appropriation last session for their benefit, 
but that appropriation had been all diverted when I came into the 
office, although the money was still in the Treasury. A contract had 
been made, by which a gentleman was to get $8 for each Indian re¬ 
moved' I told that gentleman that, although a contract made by my 
predecessor was binding on me, I had no power to make the disburse¬ 
ment, as the money appropriated for their relief was for food and 
clothing. 
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Mr. Davis. What gentleman do you allude to ? 

Mr. Bogy. No matter who. That contract was made; but I said 
that I could not comply with it. I could not consent to pay $8 per 
head for removing these Indians out of the money appropriated as 
above by Congress. The Indians will remove themselves if you feed 
them. The whole thing was in violation of an act of Congress; and 
yet ray action in that matter was found fault with. Mr. Mix has 
proven that the law requiring written requisitions from Indian Agents 
and Superintendents was not enforced. I can say it does not apply 
here, but I am willing to conform to it when practicable. The papers 
are filled with charges that I sent to Bogy & Fry, of St. Louis, a large 
sum of money—one New York paper stating it at $60,000; all ema¬ 
nating from the common sewer of defamation ; whereas the proof is 
that there never was one dollar sent to them; that these Wichita 
goods were bought in St. Louis and the money sent, not to the Com¬ 
mission Merchants, but to the men who sold the goods. Nobody else 
could receipt for the money, and nobody else has* receipted for it. 
The money was sent to the men who supplied the goods, and yet fault 
is found with that transaction. 

I can very well see, gentlemen, why this prosecution has been in¬ 
stituted, and why it is so very unkind and malignant. Human nature 
is the same in every age. If you stand in the way of a bad man, his 
only mode of attacking you, is to charge you with the very thing 
which he knows himself to be guilty of. Some men are so highly 
endowed that they see beauty in everything ; they see something 
good, something virtuous in all that surrounds them. They see God in 
the passing cloud, in the luxuriant forest, and in the small streamlet 
that trickles down the hill side. God and beauty and perfection is seen 
everywhere. Other men see nothing but nastiness and unkindness, 
and defamation, and stealing and robbery, and dirt and filth. Such 
is man’s nature. It was very well expressed by an old Greek philo 
sopher—Aristophanes, 1 think—who said that a man with a rotten nose 
could smell nothing sweet. That is true. There are men who can 
smell nothing sweet, who can see nothing beautiful, an,d. who can 
never appreciate those who can act from a hi^h and noble motive. 
Other men feel as if thev were surrounded with beauty and virtue, 
and intelligence, and are able to appreciate high and. noble purposes. 

I do not wish to detain the Committee longer. I think I have done 
ray duty. When I assumed the office, I determined to discharge its 
duties in a fearless, independent manner, and I intend to do so as long 
as 1 remain there. One thing is certain : 1 shall return to my home 
with more pleasure than I left. I did not seek office. I took it that 
I might reform the Indian Bureau, and I intend to do so. Certain it 
is, if I remain'there, it will be because the Government chooses to 
keep me there. I intend to curry favor with no tnan,,excep*t through 
the fearless, honest, and faithful discharge of ray duties. 

I have one consolation when I think of those poor miserable Indians. 
It is not long, as tradition tells them, when their fathers stood on 
the top of the Alleghany mountains, and all the country from there to 
the Atlantic ocean was theirs; and when they turned and cast their eyes 
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to tlie setting sun,, all the country between them and the Father of 
Waters was theirs. Civilization and Christianity, which is very badly 
practiced in dealings with the Indians, drove these poor people away 
until they crossed the Father of Waters and ascended the steps of the 
Kocky mountains. I can remember, myself, when the whole country 
from the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean was one vast Indian 
country. As they stood upon the Kocky mountains and cast their 
eyes to the east, they saw a country, from there to the Mississippi, 
which was theirs and their hunting grounds ; and from that again to 
the Pacific ocean was their country and their hunting grounds. There 
are Indians yet living who have seen these things. But now, what is 
their condition? We have made with them what wo call treaties, by 
which one section of country is abandoned by them, and then another 
section, and then another, and all for a few paltry annuity goods. I 
feel for them, having been born nearly among them, and having had 
much to do with them as a western-born man. For a few paltry goods 
they have bartered away an empire. And yet this great and powerful 
Government sends, year after year, to these poor, miserable, defence¬ 
less Indians, such goods as have been exhibited before the Committee. 
Who profits by it ? A few wealthy men in the city of New York. 
Who are destroyed by it? The people of the West, rny friends and 
neighbors, aid some of them my relatives. These wealthy New York 
aristocrats, who would ride in their carriages over a Western man, as 
if he were a dog, make their money out of these Indian contracts, and 
we of the Wes^are driven into Indian troubles and Indian wars, be¬ 
cause justice is not done to these poor people. 

No matter what may be the result of this investigation to myself, I 
shall have the satisfaction to know that I did my duty; and I have 
another consolation, as a man of some charity and sortie humanity I 
am happy to feel that, after being,villified and persecuted, it may be 
that sortie poor Indians, while lying by their lonely camp fires, away 
in the gorges of the Kocky mountains, where the snows are dee.p and 
the winds are sharp and biting, will wrap around them these warm 
blankets which I will send them, and some one of them may breathe 
a sigh that will ascend to the throne of God,, calling benedictions upon 
the head of the Commissioner who, in a spirit of justice and chanty, 
sent them this warm covering to protect their miserable bodies from 
the rude blasts of winter. . . , . 

I have explained, gentlemen, the reasons for my action in making 
these awards, and if I remain in the position of Indian Commissioner, 

I intend to reform the Bureau, if it can be'done, or I shall be driven 
out of it by these means, dirty speculators, who are now svyarming 
around it. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In traiisinittiug' to you this, iny fourth annual message, it is with 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good that, as a nation, we have been 
blessed for the i)ast year with peace at home, peace abroad, and a gen¬ 
eral i»rosperity vouchsafed to but few peoples. 

With the exception of the recent devastating tire which swept 
from the earth with a breath, as it were, millions of accumulated wealth 
in the city of Boston, there has been no overshadowing calamity within 
the year to record. It is gratifying to note how, like their fellow- 
citizens of the city of Chicago, under similar circumstances a year 
earlier, the citizens^of Boston are rallying under their misfortunes, and 
the prospect that their energy and perseverance will overcome all ob¬ 
stacles, and show the same prosperity soon that they would had no 
disaster befallen them. Otherwise we have been free from pestilence, 
war, and calamities, which often overtake nations; and, as far as human 
judgment can penetrate the future, no cause seems to exist to threaten 
our present peace. 

When Congress adjourned in June last a question had been raised by 
Great Britain, and was then pending, which for a time seriously im¬ 
periled the settlement by friendly arbitration of the grave differences 
between this Government and that of Her Britannic Majesty, which by 
the treaty of Washington had been referred to the tribunal of arbitra¬ 
tion which had met at Geneva, in Switzerland. 

The arbitrators, however, disposed of the question which had jeop¬ 
arded the whole of the treaty, and threatened to involve the two 
nations in most unhappy relations toward each other, in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to this Government, and in accordance wdth the 
views and the policy which it had maintained. 

The tribunal, which had convened at Geneva in December, concluded 
its laborious session on the 14th day of September last, on which day 
having availed itself of the discretionary power given to it by the treaty 
to award a sum in gross, it made its decision, whereby it awarded the 
sum of tifteen millions tive hundred thousand dollars in gold, as the in¬ 
demnity to be paid by Great Britain to the United States for the satis¬ 
faction of all the claims referred to its consideration. 

This decision happily disposes of a long-standing difference between 
the two governments, and, in connection with another award made by 
the German Emperor, under a reference to him by the same treaty, 
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leaves these two goveriiineuts without a shadow upon the friendly rela¬ 
tions which it is my sincere hope may forever remain eipially nnclonded. 

The report of the agent of the United States appointed to attend the 
Geneva tribunal, accompanied by the protocols of the proceedings of 
the arbitrators, the arguments of the counsel of both governments, the 
award of the tribunal, and the opinions giveu by the several arbitrators, 
is transmitted herewith. 

I have caused to be communicated, to the heads of the three friendly 
powers who complied with the joint request made to them under the 
treaty, the thanks, of this Government for the appointment of arbitrators 
made by them respectively, and also my thanks to the eminent person¬ 
ages named by them, and my appreciation of the dignity, patience, im¬ 
partiality, and great ability with which they discharged their arduous 
and high functions. 

Her I\lajesty’s government has communicated to me the appreciation 
by Her Majesty of the ability and indefatigable industry displayed by 
Mr. Adams, the arbitrator named on the i)art of this Government, dur¬ 
ing the protracted inquiries and discussions of the tribunal. I cor¬ 
dially unite with Her Majesty in this appreciation. 

It is due to the agent of the United States before the tribunal to re¬ 
cord my high appreciation of the marked ability, unwearied ])atience, 
and the prudence and discretion with which he has conducted the very 
responsible and delicate duties committed to him, as it is also due to 
'the learned and eminent counsel who atteiub'd the tribunal on the part 
of this Government, to ex{)re.ss my sense of the talents and wisdom 
which they brought to bear in the attainment of the result so happily 
reached. 

It Avill be the province of Congress to provide for the distribution, 
among those who maj' be entitled to it, of their respective shares of 
the money tod)e paid. Although the sum awarded is not payable until 
a year from the date of the award, it is deemed advisable that no time 
be lost in making a proper examination of the several cases in which 
indemnification may be due. I consequently recommend the creation 
of a board of commissioners for the purpose. 

By the thirty-fourth article of the treaty of Washington the respect¬ 
ive claims of the United States and of Great Britain, in their construc¬ 
tion of the treaty of the IStli of June, 1846, defining the boundary-line be¬ 
tween their respectiv’e territories, were submitted to the arbitration and 
award of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, to decide which of those 
claims is most in accordance with the true interpretation of the treaty 
of 1846. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, having been pleased to under¬ 
take the arbitration, has the earnest thanks of this Government and 
of the people of the United States for the labor, pains, and care which 
he has devoted to the consideration of this long-pending difierence. I 
have caused an expression of my thanks to be communicated to Ilis 
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Mnjesty. Mr. Bancroft, the representative of this Government at Ber¬ 
lin, conducted tiie ca.se, and prepared the statement on the part of the 
United States, with the ability that his past services justified the public 
in e.xpecting: at his hands. As a member of the Cabinet at the date of 
the treaty which has given rise to the discus.sion between the two Gov¬ 
ernments, as the minister to Great Britain when the construction now 
pronounced unfounded was first advanced, and as the agent and repre- 
seut.ative of the Government to pi’esent the case and to receive the 
award, he has been associated with the question in all of its pliases, 
and in every stage has manifested a patriotic zeal and earnestness in 
maintenance of the claim of the Uniteil States, lie is entitled to much 
credit for the success which has attended the submi.ssion. 

After a patient investigation of the case and of the statements of each 
party, His Majesty the Emperor, on the 21st day of October last, signed 
his award in writing, decreeing that the claim of the Government of the 
United States, that the boundary-line between the territories of Her 
Britannic Majesty and the United States should be drawn through the 
Harro ('hannel, is most in accordance with the true interpretation of 
the treaty concluded ou the loth of .lune, 1840, between the Govern¬ 
ments of Her Britannic Majesty and of the United States. 

Goi)ies of the “case” presented on behalf of each government, and of 
the “statement in reply” of each, and a translation of the award, are 
transmitted herewith. 

This award confirms the United States in their claim to the important 
archipelago of islands lying between the continent and Vancouver’s 
Island, which for more than twenty-six years (ever since the ratification 
of the treaty) Great Britain has contested, and leaves us, for the first 
time in the history of the United States as a nation, without a question 
of disputed boundary between our territory and the posse.ssions of Great 
Britain on this continent. 

It is my grateful duty to acknowledge the i)rompt, spontaneous action 
of Her Majesty’s government in giving effect to the award. In antici¬ 
pation of any request from this Government, and before the reception in 
the United States of the award signed by the Emperor, Her Majesty 
had given instructions for the removal of her troops which had been 
stationed there, and for the cessation of all exercise or claim of juris¬ 
diction, so as to leave the United States in the exclusiv'e possession of 
the lately disputed territory. I am gratified to be able to announce 
that the orders for the removal of the troops have been executed, and 
that the military joint occupation of San Juan has ceased. The islands 
are now in the exclusive possession of the United States. 

It now becomes necessary to complete the survey and determination 
of that portion of the boundary-line (through the Haro Channel) upo-n 
which the commission which determined the remaining part of the line 
were unable to agree. I recommend the appointment of a commission 
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to act jointlj' with one which may be named by Her INfajesty for that 
purpose. 

Experience of the difficulties attending the determination of our ad¬ 
mitted line of boundary, after the occupation of the territory, audits 
settlement by those owing allegiance to the respective governments, 
points to the importance of establishing, by natural objects or other 
monunuMits, the actual line between the territory acquired by purchase 
from Russia, and the adjoining possessions of Her Britannic Majesty. 
The region is now so sparsely occupied that no conflicting interests of 
individuals or of jurisdiction are likely to interfere to the delay or em¬ 
barrassment of the actual location of the line. If deferred until popu¬ 
lation shall enter and occupy the terrilory, some trivial contest of neigh¬ 
bors may again array the two governments in antagonism. I therefore 
recommend the appointment of a commission, to act jointly with one 
that may be appointed on the part of Great Britain, to determine the 
line between our territory of Alaska and tlie conterminous possessions 
of Great Britain. 

In my last annual message 1 recommended the legislation necessary 
on the part of the United States to bring into operation the articles of 
the treaty of Washington, of May 8, 1871, relating to the fisheries, and 
to other matters touching the relations of the United States toward the 
British North American possessions, to become operative so soon as the 
proper legislation should be had on the part of Great Britain and its 
■possessions. 

That legislation on the part of Great Britain and its possessions had 
not then been had, and during the session of Congress a question was 
raised which for the time raised a doubt whether any action by Congress 
in the direction indicated would become important. This question has 
since been disjiosed of, and I have received notice that the Imperial 
Parliament and the legislatures of the provincial governments have 
passed laws to carry the jirovisions of the treaty on the matters referred 
to into operation. 1 therefore recommend your early adoption of the 
legislation in the same direction necessary on the part of this Govern¬ 
ment. 

The joint commission for determining the boundary-line between the 
United States and the British possessions, between the Lake of the 
Woods and the Rocky Mountains, has organized and entered upon its 
woi’k. It is desirable that the force be increased in order that the com¬ 
pletion of the survey and determination of the line may be the sooner 
attained. To this end I recommend that a sufficient appropriation be 
made. 

With France, our earliest ally; Russia, the constant and steady friend 
of the United States; Germany, with whose government and people we 
have so many causes of friendship and so many common sympathies, 
and the other powers of Europe, our relations are maintained on the 
most friendly terms. 
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Since my last auiinal message the exchange has been made of the 
ratifications of a treaty with the Austro-Hungarian empire, relating to 
naturalization; also of a treaty with the German empire respecting 
consuls and trade-marks; also of a treaty with Sweden and l^orway 
relating to naturalization ; all of which treaties have been duly pro¬ 
claimed. 

Congress, at its last session, having made an appropriation to defray 
the exjjense of commissioners on the part of the United States to the 
International Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg, the persons ap¬ 
pointed in that character proceeded to their destination and attended 
the sessions of the congress. Their report shall in due season be laid 
before you. This congress meets at intervals of about three years, and 
has held its sessions in several of the countries of Europe. I submit to 
your consideration the propriety of extending an invitation to the con¬ 
gress to hold its next meeting in the United States. The Centennial 
celebration to be held in 1870 would afford an appropriate occasion for 
such meeting. 

Prei)arations are making for the International Exposition to be held 
during the next year in A^ienna, on a scale of very great magnitude. 
The tendency of these expositions is in the direction of advanced civili¬ 
zation, and of the elevation of industry and of labor, and of the increase 
of human happiness, as well as of greater intercourse and good will be¬ 
tween nations. As this exposition is to be the first which will have 
been held in Eastern Europe, it is believed that American inventors and 
manufacturers will be ready to avail themselves of the opportunity for 
the presentation of their productions if encouraged by jiroper aid and 
protection. 

At the last session of Congress, authority was given for the appoint¬ 
ment of one or more agents to represent this Government at the expo¬ 
sition. The authority thus given has been exercised; but, in the ab¬ 
sence of any appropriation, there is danger that the important benefits 
which the occasion offers will, in a large degree, be lost to citizens of 
the United States. 1 commend the subject strongly to your considera¬ 
tion, and recommend that an adequate appropriation be made for the 
purpose. 

To further aid American exhibitors at the Vienna Exposition I would 
recommend, in addition to an appropriation of money, tnat the Secre 
tary of the Navy be authorized to fit up two naval vessels to transport 
between our Atlantic cities and Trieste, or the most convenient port to 
Vienna, and back, their articles for exhibition. 

Since your last session the President of the Mexican Republic, dis¬ 
tinguished by his high character, and by his services to his country, has 
died. Ilis temporary successor has now been elected with great una¬ 
nimity by the people, a proof of confidence on their part in his patriotism 
and wisdom, which it is believed will be confirmed by the results of his 
administration. It is particularly desirable that nothing should be left 
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undone by the government of either republic to strengthen their rela. 
tions as neighbors and friends. 

It is much to be regretted that many lawless acts continue to disturb 
the quiet of the .settlements on the border between our territory and 
that of Mexico, and that complaints of wrongs to American citizens in 
various parts of the country are made. The revolutionary condition in 
which the neighboring republic has so long been involved, has in some 
degree contributed to this disturbance. It is to be hoped that with a 
more .settled rule of oixh'r through the republi<!, which may be expected 
from the present government, the acts of which just complaint is made 
will cease. 

The proceedings of the commission under the convention with Mex¬ 
ico of the 4th of July, 186S, on the subject of claims, have unfortunately 
been checked by an obstacle, for the removal of whi(!h measures have 
been taken by the two governments which it is believed will prove suc¬ 
cessful. 

The commissioners appointed, pursuant to the joint resolution of Con¬ 
gress of the 7th of ]\Iay last, to inquire into depredations on the Texan 
frontier, have diligently made investigations in that quarter. Their 
I’eport upon the subject will be communicated to you. Their researches 
were necessarily incomplete, partly on account of the limited api)ropri- 
ation made by Congress. Mexico, on the part of that government, has 
appointed a similar commission to investigate these outrages. It is not 
announced officially, but the press of that country states that the fullest 
investigation is desired, and that the co-operation of all parties con¬ 
cerned is invited to secure that end. I therefore recommend, that a 
special appropriation be made at the earliest day practicable, to enable 
the commissioners on the part of the United States to return to their 
labors without delay. 

It is with regret that I have again to announce a continuance of the 
disturbed condition of the island of Cuba. No advance toward the 
pacification of the discontented part of the population has been made. 
While the insurrection has gained no advantages and exhibits no more 
of the elements of i)ower or of the prospects of ultimate success than 
were exhibited a year ago, Spain, on the other hand, has not succeeded 
in its repression, and the parties stand apparently in the same relative 
attitude which they have occupied for a long time past. 

This conte.st has lasted now for more than four years. Were its .scene 
at a distance from our neighborhood, we might be indifferent to its 
result, although humanity could not be unmoved by many of its incidents 
wherever they might occur. It is, however, at our door. 

I cannot doubt that the continued maintenance of slavery in Cuba is 
among the strongest inducements to the continuance of this strife. A 
terrible wrong is the natural cause of a terrible evil. The abolition of 
slavery, and the introduction of other reforms in the administration of 
government in Cuba, could not fail to advance the restoration of peace 
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and order. It is greatly to be hoped that the present liberal govern¬ 
ment of Spain will voluntarily adopt this view. 

The law of emancipation, which was passed more than two years 
since, has remained unexecuted in the absence of regulations for its 
enforcement. It was but a feeble step toward emancipation, but it was 
the recognition of right, and was hailed as such, and exhibited Spain 
in harmony with sentiments of humanity and of justice, and in sympa¬ 
thy with the other powers of the Christian and civilized world. 

Within the past few weeks the regulations for carrying out the law 
of emancipation have been announced, giving evidence of the sincerity 
of intention of the present government to carry into effect the law of 
1870. I have not failed to urge the consideration of the wisdom, the 
policy, and the Justice of a more effective system for the abolition of the 
great evil which oppresses a race, and continues a bloody and destruc¬ 
tive contest close to our border, as well as the expediency and the jus¬ 
tice of conceding reforms of Avhich the propriety is not questioned. 

Deeply im[)ressed with the conviction that the continuance of slavery 
is one of the most active causes of the continuance of the unhappy con¬ 
dition in Cuba, I regret to believe that citizens of the United States, or 
those claiming to be such, are large holders in Cuba of what is there 
(daimed as prop<M ty, but which is forbidden and denounced by the laws 
of the United States. They are thus, in defiance of the spirit of our 
own laws, contributing to the continuance of this distressing and sick¬ 
ening contest. In my last annual message I referred to this subject, 
and I again recon)mend such legislation as may be proper to denounce, 
and, if not prevent, at least to discourage American citizens from hold¬ 
ing or dealing in slaves. 

It is gratifying to announce that the ratifications of the convention 
concluded under the auspices of this Government, between Spain on 
the one part, and the allied republics of the Pacific on the other, pro¬ 
viding for an armistice, have been exchanged. A copy of the instru¬ 
ment is herewith submitted. It is hoped that this may be followed by 
a permanent peace between the same parties. 

The differences which at one time threatened the maintenance of iieace 
between Brazil and the Argentine Kepublic, it is hoped are in the way 
of satisfactory adjustment. 

With these states, as with the republics of Central and of South 
America, we continue to maintain the most friendly relations. 

It is with regret, however, I announce that the government of Ven¬ 
ezuela has made no further payments on account of the awards under 
the convention of the 25th of April, 18G6. That republic is understood 
to be now almost, if not quite, tranquillized. It is hoped, therefore, that 
it will lose no time in providing for the unpaid balance of its debt to the 
United States, which, having originated in injuries to our citizens by 
Venezuelan authorities, and having been acknowledged, pursuant to a 
treaty, in the most solemn form known among nations, would seem to 
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deserve a preference over debts of a different origin and contracted in a 
different manner. This subject is again recommended to the attention 
of Congress for such action as may be deemed proper. 

Our treaty relations with Jaj)an remain unchanged. An imposing 
embassy from that interesting and progressive nation visited this coun¬ 
try during the year that is passing; but being unprovided with powers 
for the signing of a convention in this country, no conclusion in that 
direction was reached. It is hoped, however, that the interchange of 
opinions which took place during their stay in this country has led to a 
mutual appreciation of the interests which may be promoted when the 
revision of the existing treaty shall be undertaken. 

In this connection 1 renew my recommendation of one year ago, that, 
“ to give importance and to add to the efficiency of our diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Japan and China, and to further aid in retaining the good 
opinion of those peoples, and to secure to the United States its share of 
the commerce destined to flow between those nations and the balance 
of the commercial world, an appropriation be made to support at least 
four American youths in each of those countries, to serve as a part of 
the official family of onr ministers there Our representatives would 
not even then be placed upon an equality with the representatives of 
Great Britain aud of some other powei’S. As now situated, our repre¬ 
sentatives in Japan and China have to depend, for interpreters and 
translators, upon natives of those countries, who know our language 
imperfectly, or procure for the occasion the services of employes in for¬ 
eign business-houses, or the interpreters to other foreign ministers.” 

I renew the recommendation made on a previous occasion, of the trans¬ 
fer to the Department of the Interior, fo which they seem more appro¬ 
priately to belong, of all the powers and duties in relation to the Terri¬ 
tories with which the Dei)artment of State is now charged by law or 
by custom. 

Congress, from the beginning of the Government, has wisely made 
provision for the relief of distressed seamen in foreign countries. No 
similar provision, however,-has hitherto been made for the relief of citi¬ 
zens in distress abroad, other than seamen. It is understood to be cus¬ 
tomary with other governments to authorize consuls to extend such 
relief to their citizens or subjects in certain cases. A similar authority, 
aud an appropriation to carry it into eftect, are recommended in the case 
of citizens of the United States destitute or sick under such circum¬ 
stances. It is well known that such citizens resort to foreign countries 
in great numbers. Though most of them are able to bear the expenses 
incident to locomotion, there are some who, through accident or other¬ 
wise, become penniless, and have no friends at home able to succor 
them. Persons in this situation musk either perish, cast themselv-es 
upon the charity of foreigners, or be relieved at the private charge of 
our own officers, who usually, even with the most benevolent disposi¬ 
tions, have nothing to spare for such purposes. 
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Should the authority aud appropriation asked for be granted, care 
■will be taken so to carry the beneficence of Congress into effect that it 
shall not be unnecessarily or unworthily bestowed. 

TREASUEY. 

The moneys received and covered into the Treasury during the fiscal 


3’ear ended June 30, 1872, were : 

From customs. $216,370,286 77 

From sales of public lands. 2,575,714 19 

From internal revenue. 130,642,177 72 

From tax on national bank circulation, &c . 6,523,396 39 

From Pacific Railway companies. 749, 861 87 

From customs fines, &c. 1,136, 442 34 

From fees, consular, patent, laud, &c.-. 2,284,095 92 

From miscellaneous sources. 4,412,254 71 


Total ordinary receipts. 364,694,229 91 

From premium on sales of coin. 9,412,637 65 


Total net receipts. 374,106,867 56 

Balance in Treasury June 30, 1871, (including$18,228.35 received from 
“ unavailable ”). 109,935,705 59 


Total available cash. 484, 042,573 15 


The net expenditures by warrants during the same period were: 


For civil expenses... $16,187,059 20 

For foreign intercourse. 1,839,369 14 

For Indians. 7,061,728 82 

For pensions. 28,533,402 76 

For military establishment, including forbiflcacions, river and harbor 

improvements, and arsenals. 35, 372,157 20 

For naval establishment, including vessels and machinery aud improve¬ 
ments at navy-yards. 21,249,809 99 

For miscellaneous civil, including public buildings, light-houses, and 

collecting the revenue. 42,958,329 08 

For Interest on the public debt. 117,357,839 72 


Total, exclusive of principal and premium on the public debt... 270,559,695 91 

For premium on bonds purchased. $6,958,266 76 

For redemption of the public debt. 99,960,253 54 

- 106,918, .520 30 


Total net disbursements. 377,478,216 21 

Balance in Treasury June 30, 1872. . 106, 564,356 94 


Total. 484,042,573 15 


From the foregoing statement it appears that the net reduction of the 
principal of the debt during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, was 
$99,960,253.54. 
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The source of this reduction is as follows: 

Net ordinary receipts during the year. $364,694,229 91 

Net ordinary expenditures, including interest on the public debt. 270,559, 695 91 


Leaving surplus revenue. 94,1:14,534 00 

Add amount received from premium on sales of gold, in excess of the 

premium paid on bonds purchased. . 2, 454, :}70 S9 

Add the amount of the reduction of the cash balance at the close of 
the year, accompanied with same at commencement of the year.... 3, :171, 348 65 


Total. 99, 960,253 54 


This Statement treats solely of the principal of the public debt. 

By the monthly statement of the public debt, which adds together the 
principal, interest due and unpaid, and interest accrued to date, not 
due, and deducts the cash in the Treasury as ascertained on the day of 
publication, the reduction was $100,544,491.28. 

The source of this reduction is as follows : 


Reduction in principal account. $99,960,003 54 

Reduction in unpaid interest account. • 3,330,952 96 


103,290,956 50 

Reduction in cash on hand. 2 746 465 22 


100.544,491 28 


On the basis of the last table the statements show a reduction of the 
public debt, from the 1st of March, 1899, to the present time, as follows : 


From March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1870. $87,134,782 84 

From March 1, 1870, to March 1, 1871. 117,619,630 25 

From March 1, 1871, to March 1, 1872. 94,895,348 94 

From March 1, 1872, to November 1, 1872, (eight mouths). 64, 047,2:17 84 


Total. 363.696 999 87 


With the great reduction of ta.xation by the acts of Congress at its 
last session, the expenditure of the Government in collecting the rev¬ 
enue will be much reduced for the ne.xt fiscal year. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether auy further reduction of so vexatious a burden upon 
any people will be practicable for the present. At all events, as a 
measure of justice to tlie holders of the nation’s certificates of indebted¬ 
ness, I would recommend that no more legislation be had on this subject, 
unless it be to correct errors of omission or commission in the present 
laws, until sufficient time has elap.sed to prove that it can be done and 
still leave sufficient revenue to meet current expenses of Government, 
pay interest ou the public debt, and provide for the sinking-fund estab¬ 
lished by law. The preservation of our national credit is of the highest 
importance; next in importance to this comes a solemn duty to provide 
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a national currency, of fixed, unvarying value, as compared with gold, 
and as soon as practicable, having due regard for the interests of the 
debtor class, and the vicissitudes of trade and commerce, convertible 
into gold at par. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The report of the Secretary of War shows the expenditures of the 
War Dejiartment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, to be 
835,790,001.82, and for the fi.scal year ending June 30, 1872, to be 
$35,372,157.20, showing a reduction in favor of the last fiscal year of 
$427,834.02. 

The estimates for military appropriations for the next fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1874, are $33,801,378.78. 

The estimates of the Chief of Engineers are submitted separately for 
fortifications, river and harbor improvements, and for public buildings 
and grounds, and the Washington aqueduct. 

The atiairs of the Freedmen’s Bureau have all been transferred to the 
War Department, and regulations have been put into execution for the 
speedy payment of bounty, pay, «&;c., due colored soldiers, properly 
coming under that bureau. All war accounts, for money and property, 
prior to 1871, have been examined and transmitted to the Treasury for 
final settlement. 

During the fiscal year there has been paid for transportation on rail¬ 
roads $1,300,000, of which $800,857 was over the Pacific railroads; for 
trans])ortation by water $020,373.52, and by stage $48,075.84; for the 
purchase of transportation animals, wagons, hire of teamsters, «&c., 
$024,050.04. 

About $370,000 have been collected from Southern railroads during 
the year, leaving about $4,000,000 still due. 

The (iuarterraaster has examined and transmitted to the accounting 
ofiicers for settlement, $307,172.72 of claims by loyal citizens for quar¬ 
termasters’ stores taken during the war. 

Subsistence supplies to the amount of $89,048.12 have been issued to 
Indians. 

The annual average mean strength of the Army was 24,101 white, and 
2,494 colored soldiers. The total deaths for the year rejiorted, were 
307 white and 54 colored. 

The distribution of the Medical and Surgical History’ of the War is yet 
to be ordered by Congress. 

There exists an absolute necessity for a medical corps of the full 
number established by act of Congress of July 28, 1800 ; there being 
now fifty-nine vacancies, and the number of successful candidates rarely 
exceeds eight or ten in any one year. 

The river and hai’bor improvements have been carried on with energy 
and economy. Though many are only partially completed, the results 
have saved to commerce many times the amount expended. The increase 
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of commerce, with greater depth of channels, greater security in naviga¬ 
tion, and the saving of time, adds millions to the wealth of the country 
and increases the resources of the Government. 

The bridge across the Mississippi River at Rock Island has been com¬ 
pleted, and the proper site has been determined upon for the bridge at 
La Crosse. 

The able and exhaustive report made by the commission appointed to 
investigate the Sutro Tunnel has been transmitted to Congress. 

The observations and reports of the Signal Office have been continued. 
Stations have been maintained at each of the principal lake, seaport, 
and river cities. Ten additional stations have been established in the 
United States, and arrangements have been made for an exchange, of re¬ 
ports with Canada, and a similar exchange Qf observations is contem¬ 
plated with the West India Islands. 

The favorable attention of Congress is invited to the following recom¬ 
mendations of the Secretary of War: 

A discontinuance of the appointment of extra lieutenants to serve as 
adjutants and quartermasters; the adoption of a code providing specific 
penalties for well-defined offenses, so that the inequality of sentences 
adjudged by courts-martial may be adjusted; the consolidation of ac¬ 
counts under which expenditures are made, as a measure of economy; 
a re-appropriation of the money for the construction of a depot at San 
Anton o, th title to the site being now perfected ; a special act placing 
the cemetery at the citj’ of Mexico on the same basis as other national 
cemeteries; authority to purchase sites for military posts iu Texas; the 
appointment of commissary sergeants from non-commissioned officers, as 
a measure for securing the better care and protection of supplies; an 
appropriation for the publication of the catalogue and tables of the 
anatomical section of the Army Medical Jluseum; a re-appropriation 
of the amount for the manufacture of breech-loading arms, should the 
selection be so delayed by the board of officers as to leave the former 
appropriation unexpended at the close of the fiscal year; the sale of 
such arsenals east of the Mississippi as can be spared, and the proceeds 
applied to the establishment of one large arsenal of construction and 
repair upon the Atlantic coast, and the iiurchase of a suitable site for a 
proving and experimental ground for heavy ordnance; the abrogation 
of laws which deprive inventors in the United States service from deriv¬ 
ing any benefit from their inventions; the repeal of the law prohibiting 
promotions iu the staff-corps; a continuance of the work upon coast 
defenses; the repeal of the seventh section of the act of July 13, 1866, 
taking from engineer soldiers the per diem granted to other troops ; a 
limitation of time for i)resentation of old war claims for subsistence 
supifiies under act of July 4, 1864; ami a modification iu the mode of 
the selection of cadets for the Military Academy, in order to enhance 
the usefulness of the Academy, which is impaired by reason of the large 
amount of time necessarily expended in giving new cadets a thorough 
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knowledge of the more elementary brandies of learning, which they 
should acquire before entering the Academy. Also an appropriation 
for philosophical apparatus and an increase in the numbers and pay of 
the Military Academy band. 

The attention of Congress will be called during its present session to 
various enterprises for the more certain and cheaper transportation of 
the constantly increasing surplus of Western and Southern products to 
the Atlantic sea board. The subject is one that will force itself upon 
the legislative branch of the Government sooner or later, and I suggest, 
therefore, that immediate steps be taken to gain all available informa¬ 
tion to insure equable and just legislation. 

One route to connect the Mississippi Yalley with the Atlantic, at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, by water, by the 
way of the Ohio and Tennessee Eivers, and canals and slack-water 
navigation to the Savannah and Ocraulgee Eivers, has been surveyed, 
and report made by an accomidished engineer officer of the Army. 
Second and third, new routes will be proposed for the consideration of 
Congress, namely, by an extension of the Kanawha and James Eiver 
Canal to the Oliio, and by extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. 

1 am not prepared to recommend Government aid to these or other 
enterprises until it is clearly shown that they are ^ ot only of national 
interest, but that when completed they will be of a value commensurate 
with their cost. 

That production increa.ses more rapidly than the means of transporta¬ 
tion in our country has been demonstrated by past experience. That 
the uiqirecedented growth in population and products of the whole 
country will require additional facilities, and cheaper ones for the more 
bulky articles of commerce to reach tide water and a market will be 
demanded in the near future, is equally demonstrable. I would there¬ 
fore suggest either a committee or a c mmission to be authorized to 
consider this whole question, and to report to Congress at some future 
day for its better guidance in legislating on this important subject. 

The railroads of the country have been rapidly extended during the 
last few years to meet the growing demands of producers, and reflect 
much credit upon the capitalists and managers engaged in their con¬ 
struction. 

In addition to these, a project to facilitate commerce by the building 
of a shii)-canal around Niagara Palls, on the United States side, which 
has been agitated for many years, will, no doubt, be called to your 
attention at this session. 

Looking to the great future growth of the country, and the increasing 
demands of commerce, it might be well, while on this subject, not only 
to have examined and reported upon the various practicable routes for 
connecting the Mississippi with tide-water on the Atlantic, but the 
feasibility of an almost continuous land-locked navigation from Maine 
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to the Gulf of Mexico. Such a route along our coast would be of great 
value at all times, and of inestimable value in case of a foreign war. 
l^ature has provided the greater part of this route, and the obstacles to 
overcome are easily within the skill of the engineer. 

I have not alluded to this subject with the view of having any further 
expenditure of public money at this time than may be necessary to pro¬ 
cure and place all the necessary information before Congress in an 
authentic form, to enable it hei’eafter, if deemed ijracticableand worthy, 
to legislate on the subject without delay. 

NAVY DEPAETMENT. 

The report of the Secretary of the liTavy herewith accompanying, ex¬ 
plains fully the condition of that branch of the public service, its wants 
and deficiencies, expenses incurred during the past year, and appropria¬ 
tions for the same. It also gives a complete history of the services of 
the Navy for the past year, in addition to its regular service. 

It is evident that, unless early steps are taken to preserve our Navy, 
that in a very few years the United States will be the weakest nation 
upon the ocean, of all great powers. With an energetic, progressive 
business people like ours, penetrating and forming business relations 
with every part of the known world, a Navy strong enough to com¬ 
mand the respect of our flag abroad is necessary for the full protection 
of their rights. 

I recommend careful consideration bj’^ Congress of the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Secretary of the Navy. 

POST-OFFICE DEPAETMENT. 

The accompanying report of the Postmaster General furnishes a full 
and satisfactoiy exhibit of the operations of the Post-Office Department 
during the year. The ordinary revenues of the Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1872, amounted to $21,915,426.37, and the expend¬ 
itures to $26,658,192.31. Compared with the previous fiscal year the 
increase of revenue was $1,878,330.95, or 9.37 per cent., and the increase 
of expenditures $2,268,088.23, or 9.29 per cent. Adding to the ordinary 
revenues the annual appropriation of $700,000 for free matter, and the 
amounts paid to the subsidized mail-steamship lines from special appro¬ 
priations, the deficiency paid out of the general Treasury was $3,317,- 
765.94, an excess of $389,707.28 over the deficiency for the year 1871. 

Other interesting statistical information relating to our rapidly ex¬ 
tending postal service is furnished in this report. The total length of 
railroad mail-routes on the 30th of June, 1872, was 57,911 miles, 8,077 
additional miles of such service having been put into operation during 
the year. Eight newlines of railway post-offices have been established, 
with an aggregate length of 2,909 miles. The number of letters ex¬ 
changed in the mails with foreign countries was 24,362,500, an increase 
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of 4,(MiG,.")02, oi' 20 per cent, over the mimher iu 1871; and the postage 
thereon amounted to 81,871,257.25. The total weight of the mails ex¬ 
changed with European countries exceeded 820 tons. The cost of the 
United States transatlantic mail-steamship service was $220,301.70. 
The total cost of the United States ocean-steamship service, includ¬ 
ing the amounts paid to the subsidized lines of mail steamers, was 
$1,027,020.97. 

The following are the only steamship lines now receiving subsidies 
for mail service under special acts of Congress: The Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company receive $500,000 per annum for conveying a monthly mail 
between San Francisco, Japan, and China, which will be increased to 
$1,000,000 per annum for a semi-monthly mail on and after October 1, 
1873; the United States and Brazil ilail Steamship Comiiany receive 
$150,000per annum for conveyinga monthly mail between New York and 
Eio de Janeiro, Brazil; and the California, Oregon, and Mexico Steam¬ 
ship Company receive $75,000 per annum for conveying a monthly mail 
between San Francisco and llonoluhi, (Hawaiian Islands,) making the 
total amount of mail-steamship subsidies, at present, $725,000 per an¬ 
num. 

Our postal communications with all parts of the civilized world have 
been jilaced upon a most advantageous footing by the improved postal 
conventions and arrangements recently concluded with the leading com¬ 
mercial countries of Europe and America, and the gratifying statement 
is made that with the conclusion of a satisfactory convention with 
France, the details of which have been definitely agreed to by the head 
of the French postal department, subject to the approval of the minister 
of finance, little remains to be accomplished by treaty for some time to 
come, with respect either to reduction of rates or improved facilities of 
postal intercourse. 

Y'our favorable consideration is respectfully invited to the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Postmaster-General for an increase of service from 
monthly to semi-monthly trips on the mail-steamship route to Brazil; 
for a subsidy in aid of the establishment of an Ataerican line of mail 
steamers between San Francisco, New Zealand, and Australia; for the 
establishment of post-office savings banks ; and for the increase of the 
salaries of the heads of bureaus. I have heretofore recommended the 
abolition of the franking privilege, and see no reason now for chaug- 
iug my views on that subject. It not having been favorably regarded 
by Congress, however, I now suggest a modification of that privilege to 
correct its glaring and costly abuses. 1 -would recommend also the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee or commission to take into consideration the 
best method (equitable to private corporations who have invested their 
time and capital iu the establishment of telegraj)h-liues) of acquiring 
the title to all telegraph-lines now in operation, and of connecting this 
service with the postal service of the nation. It is not probable that 
this .subject could receive the proper consideration during the limits of 
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a short session of Congress, but it may be initiated, so that future action 
may be fair to the Government and to private parties concerned. 

There are but three lines of ocean steamers, namely, the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, between San Francisco, China, and Japan, 
with provision made for semi-monthly service after October 1, 1873,* 
the United States and Brazil line, monthly; and the California, New 
Zealand, and Australian line, monthly, plying between the United 
States and foreign ports, and owned and operated under our tiag. I 
earnestly recommend that such liberal contracts for carrying the mails 
be authorized with these lines as will insure their continuance. 

If the expediency of extending the aid of Government to lines of 
steamers which hitherto have not received it, should be deemed worthy 
of the consideration of Congress, political and commercial objects make 
it advisable to bestow such aid on a line under our flag between Pan¬ 
ama and the Western South American ports. By this means much 
trade, now diverted to other countries, might be brought to us, to the 
mutual advantage of this country and those lying in that quarter of 
the continent of America. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury will show an alarming- 
falling off in our carrying-trade for the last ten or twelve years, and 
even for the past year. I do not believe that public treasure can be 
better expended in the interest of the whole people than in tyring to 
recover this trade. An expenditure of $5,000,000 per annum for the 
next five years, if it would restore to us our proportioji of the carrying- 
trade of the world, would be profitably expended. 

The price of labor in Europe has so much enhanced within the last 
few years that the cost of building and operating ocean-steamers in 
the United States is not so much greater than in Europe, and I believe 
the time has arrived for Congress to take this subject into serious con¬ 
sideration. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Detailed statements of the disbursements through the Department of 
Justice will be furnished by the report of the Attorney-General, and 
though tliese have been somewhat increased by the recent acts of Con¬ 
gress “ to enforce the rights of citizens of the United States to vote in 
the several States of the Union,” and “ to enforce the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States,” and 
the amendments thereto, I cannot question the necessity and salutary 
effect of those enactments. Feckless and lawless men, I regret to say, 
have associated themselves together, in some localities, to deprive other 
citizens of those rights guaranteed to them 1)3' the Constitution of the 
United States, and to that end have committed deeds of blood and vio¬ 
lence ; but the prosecution and punishment of many of these persou.s 
have tended greatly to the repression of such disorders. I do not doubt 
that a great majority of the people in all parts of the country favoa the 
full enjoymont by all classes of persons of those rights to which they 
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areeutitled under the Constitution and laws; and 1 invoke the aid 
and influence of all good citizens to prevent organizations whose ob¬ 
jects are by unlawful means to interfere with those rights. I look with 
confidence to the time, not far distant, when the obvious advantages of 
good order and peace will induce an abandonment of all combinations 
prohibited by the acts I'cferred to, and when it will be unnecessary to 
carry on prosecutions or inflict punishment to protect citizens from the 
lawless doings of such combinations. 

Applications have been made to me to i)ardou persons convicted of a 
violation of said acts, upon the ground that clemency in such cases 
would tend to tranquillize the public mind, and to test the virtue of 
that policy I am disposed, as far as my sense of justice will permit, to 
give to these applications a favorable consideration; but any action 
thereon is not to be construed as indicating any change in my determi¬ 
nation to enforce with rigor such acts so long as the conspiracies and 
combinations therein named disturb the peace of the country. 

It is much to be regretted, and is regretted by no one more than my¬ 
self. that a necessity has ever existed to execute the ‘‘ enforcement act.” 
No one can desire more than I that the necessity of applying it may 
never again be demanded. 

INTEKIOli DEPARTMENT. 

The (Secretary of the Interior reports satisfactory improvement and 
progress in each of the several bureaus under the control of the Inte¬ 
rior Depaftment. They are all in excellent condition. The work which 
in some of them, for some years, has been in arrears, has been brought 
down to a recent date, and in all the current business is being promptly 
dispatched. 

INDIANS. 

The policy which was adopted at the beginning of this administration 
with regard to the management of the Indians has been as successful 
as its most ardent friends anticipated within so short a time. It has re¬ 
duced the expense of their management; decreased their forays upon 
the white settlements; tended to give the largest opportunity for the 
extension of the great railways through the public domain and the 
l)ushing of settlements into more remote districts of the country ; and at 
the same time improved thecoudition of the Indians. The policy will be 
maintained without any change excepting such as further experience 
may show to be necessary to render it more efficient. 

The subject of converting the so-called Indian Territory south of Kan¬ 
sas into a home for the Indian, and erecting therein a territorial form of 
government, is one of great importance as a complement of the existing 
Indian policy. The question of removal to that territory has, within 
the past year, been presented to many of the tribes resident upon other 
and less desirable portions of the public domain, and has generally been 
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received by them with favor. As a ])relimiuary step to the organization 
of such a territory it will be necessary to confine the Indians, now resi¬ 
dent therein, to farms of proper size, which should be secured to them 
in fee ; the residue to be used for the settlement of other friendly In¬ 
dians, Efforts will be made in the immediate future to induce the re¬ 
moval of as many peaceably-disposed Indians to the Indian Territory as 
can be settled properly, without disturbing the harmony of those already 
there. There is no other location now available, where a people who are 
endeavoring to acquire a knowledge of pastoral and agricultural pur¬ 
suits can be as well accommodated as upon the unoccupied lands in the 
Indian Territory. A territorial government should, however, protect 
the Indians from the inroads of whites for a term of years, until they 
become sufficiently advanced in the arts and civilization to guard their 
own rights, and from the disposal of the lands held by them for the 
same period. 

LANDS. 


During the last fiscal year there were disposed of, out of the public 
lands, 11,864,975 acres, a quantity greater by 1,099,270 acres than was 
disposed of the i)revious year. Of this amount, 1,370,320 acres were 
sold for cash ; 389,460 acres located with military warrants; 4,671,332 
acres taken for homesteads; 693,613 acres located with college scrip; 
3,554,887 acres granted to railroads; 465,347 acres granted to wagon- 
roads ; 714,255 acres given to States as swami>-land ; 5,760 acres located 
by Indian scrip. The cash receipts from all sources in the Land-Office 
amounted to $3,218,100. During the same period 22,016,608 aeres of the 
public lands were surveyed, which, added to the quantity before sur- 
reyed, amounts to 583,364,780 acres, leaving 1,257,633,628 acres of the 
public lands still unsurveyed. 

The reports from the subordinates of the Land-Ofiice contain inter¬ 
esting information in regard to their respective districts. They uni¬ 
formly mention the fruitfulness of the soil during the past season, and 
the increased yields of all kinds of produce. Even in those States and 
Territories where mining is the inancipal business, agricultural products 
have exceeded the local deniand, and liberal shipments have been made 
to distant ])oints. 

PATENTS, 

During the year ending September 30, 1872, there were issued from 
the Patent-Office 13,626 patents; 233 extensions ; and 556 certificates 
and registries of trademarks. During the same time 19,587 applica¬ 
tions for patents, including re-issues and designs, have been received, 
and 3,100 caveats filed. The fees received during the same period 
amounted to $700,954.86, and the total expenditures to $623,553.90, 
making the net receipts over the expenditures $77,400,96. 

Since 1836,200,000 applications for patents have been filed, and about 
l.!3,000 patents issued. The office is being conducted under the same 
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laws aud general organization as were adopted at its original inaugura¬ 
tion, when oidy from one hundred to five hundred applications were made 
])er annum. The Commissioner shows that the office has outgrown the 
original idan, and that a new organization has become necessary. This 
subject was presented to Congress in a special communication in Feb¬ 
ruary last, Avith my approval and the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the suggestions contained in said communication were em¬ 
braced in the bill that was reported to the House, by the Committee on 
Patents, at the last session. The subject of the re-organization of the 
Patent-Office, as contemplated by the bill referred to, is one of such im¬ 
portance to the industrial interests of the country that I commend it to 
the attention of Congress. 

The Commissioner also treats the subject of the separation of the 
Patent Office from the Department of the Interior. This subject is also 
embraced in the bill heretofore referred to. The Commissioner com¬ 
plains of the want of room for the model-gallery, and for the Avorking 
force and necessary files of the office. It is impossible to transact the 
business of the otlhie properly without more room in which to arrange 
files and drawings, that must be consulted hourly in the transaction of 
business. The whole of the Patent-Office building will soon be needed, 
if it is not already, for the accommodation of the business of the Patent- 
Office. 


. PENSIONS, 

The amount paid for pensions iu the last fiscal year was $,‘50,169,340, 
an amount larger by $3,708,434 than was paid during the preceding 
year. Of this amount $2,313,409 were paid under the act of Congress 
of February 17, 1871, to surAuvors of the war of 1812. The annual in¬ 
crease of pensions by the legislation of Congress has more than kept 
pace with the natural yearly losses from the rolls. The act of Congress 
of-lune 8, 1872, has added an estimated amount of $750,000 per annum 
to the rolls, Avithout increasing the number of pensioners. We cannot, 
therefore, look for any substantial decrease in the expenditures of this 
Department for some time to come, or so long as Congress continues to 
so change the rates of pension. 

The^whole number of soldiers enlisted in the war of the rebellion Avas 
2,688,523. The total number of claims for irnmlid pensions is 176,000, 
being but six per cent, ol the aa’IioIc number of enlisted men. The total 
number of claims on baud at the beginning of the year Avas 91,689; the 
number recciA'cd during the year was 26,574; the number disposk of 
was 39,178, making a net gain of 12,604. The number of claims now on 
file is 79,085. 

On the 30th of June, 1872, there were on the rolls the names of 95,405 
invalid military pensioners, 113,518 widows, orphans, and dependent 
relatiA’es, making an aggregate of 298,923 Army pensioners. At the 
same time there Avere on the rolls the names of 1,449 Xavy pimsioners, 
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and 1,730 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, making the whole 
number of naval pensioners 3,179. There have been received, since the 
passage of the act to provide pensions for the survivors of the war of 
1812, 36,551 applications, prior to June 30, 1872. Of these there were 
allowed, during the last fiscal year, 20,126 claims; 4,845 were rejected 
during the year, leaving 11,580 claims pending at that date. The num¬ 
ber of pensions of all classes gTaiited during the last fiscal year was 
33,838. During that period there were dropped from the rolls, for vari¬ 
ous causes, 9,104 names, leaving a grand total of 232,229 pensioners on 
the rolls on the 30th of June, 1872. 

It is thought that the claims for pensions on account of the war of 
1812 will all be disposed of by the 1st of May, 1873. It is estimated 
that $30,480,000 will be required for the pension service during the next 
fiscal year. 

THE CENSUS. 

The ninth census is about completed. Its early completion is a sub¬ 
ject of congratulation, inasmuch as the use to be made of the statistics 
therein contained depends very greatly on the promptitude of publica¬ 
tion. 

The Secretary of the Interior recommends that a census be taken in 
1875, which recommendation should receive the early attention of Con¬ 
gress. The interval at present established between the federal census 
is so long, that the information obtained at the decennial periods as to 
the material condition, wants and resources of the nation, is of little 
practical value after the expiration of the first half of that period. It 
would probably obviate the constitutional provision regarding the decen¬ 
nial census, if a census taken in 1875 should be divested of all political 
character, and no re-apportionment of congressional representation be. 
made under it. Such a census, coming as it would in the last year ot 
the first century of our national existence, would furnish a noble monu¬ 
ment of the progress of the United States during that century. 

EDUCATION. 

The rapidly increasing interest in education is a most encouraging 
feature in the current history of the country, and it is, no doubt, true 
that this is due in a great measure to the efforts of the Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation. That office is continually receiving evidences, which abundantly 
prove its efficiency, from the various institutions of learning, and 
educators of all kinds throughout the country. 

The report of the Commissioner contains a vast amount of educational 
details of great interest. The bill now pending before Congress, pro¬ 
viding for the appropriation of the net proceeds of the sales of public 
lands for educational purposes, to aid the States in the general education 
of their rising generation, is a measure of such great importance to our 
Teal jirogress, and is so unanimously approved by the leading friends of 
education, that I commend it to the favorable attention of Congress. 
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territories. 

Affairs iu tlie Territories are geuerally satisfactory. The energy and 
business capacity of tlie pioneers avIio are settling up tlie vast domains 
not yet incorporated into States are keeping pace, in internal improve¬ 
ments and civil government, with the older communities. In but one 
of them, Utah, is tlie condition of affairs unsatisfactory, except so far 
as the quiet of the citizen may be disturbed by real or imaginary danger 
of Indian hostilities. It has seemed to be the policy of the legislature 
of Utah to evade all responsibility to the Government of the United 
States, and even to hold a position iu hostility to it. 

I recommend a careful revision of the present laws of the Territory by 
Congress, and the enactment of such a law (the one proposed iu Con- 
gi’css at its last session, for instance, or something similar to it) as wall 
secure peace, the equality of all citizens before the law, and the ulti¬ 
mate extinguishment of polygamy. 

Since the establishment of a territorial government for the District 
of Columbia, the improvement of the condition of the city of Washing¬ 
ton and surroundings, and the increased prosperity of the citizens, is 
observable to the most casual visitor. The nation, being a large owner 
of property in the city, should bear, with the citizens of the District, its 
.inst share of tlie expense of these improvements. 

I recommend, therefore, an appropriation to reimburse the citizens 
for the work done by them along and iu front of public grounds during 
the past year; and liberal appropriations in order that the improvement 
and embellishment of the public buildings and grounds may keep pace 
with the improvements made by the Territorial authorities. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture gives a very full and 
i uteresting account of the several divisions of that Department—the 
horticultural, agricultural, statistical, entomological, and chemical, and 
the benefits conferred by each upon the agricultural interests of the 
country. The whole report is a complete history, in detail, of the work¬ 
ings of that Department in all its branches, showdng the manner in 
which the farmer, merchant, and miner is informed, and the extent to 
which he is aided in his pursuits. 

The Commissioner makes one recommendation—that measures be 
taken by Congress to protect and induce the planting of forests, and 
suggests that no part of the public lauds should be disposed of without 
the condition that one-tenth of it should be reserved in timber where it 
exists, and, where it does not exist, inducements should be offered for 
ifiantiug it. 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

In accordance with the terms of the act of CongTess, approved March 
3,1871, providing for the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
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of American independence, a commission has been organized, consist¬ 
ing of two members from each of the States and Territories. This com¬ 
mission has held two sessions, and has made satisfactory progress in the 
organization and in the initiatory steps necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the act, and for executing also the provisions of the act of 
June 1,1872, creating a centennial board of finance. A preliminary re¬ 
port of progress has been received from the president of the commis¬ 
sion, and is herewith transmitted. It will be the duty of the commission 
at your coming session to transmit a full report of the progress made, 
and to lay before you the details relating to the exhibition of American 
and foreign arts, products, and manufactures, which, by the terms of 
the act, is to be held under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, in the city of PhiladeljAia, in the year 1870. 

This celebration will be looked forward to by American citizens with 
great interest, as marking a century of greater i)rogress and prosperity 
than is recorded in the history of any other nation, and as serving a 
further good purpose in bringing together, on our soil, peoples of all 
the commercial nations of the earth, in a manner calculated to insure 
international good feeling. 


CIVIL .SERVICE. 

An earnest desire has been felt to correct abuses which have grown 
up in the civil service of the country, through the defective method of 
making appointments to ofiice. Heretofore federal offices have been 
regarded too much as the reward of political services. Under authority 
of Congress, rules have been established to regulate the tenure of office 
and the mode of appointments. It cannot be expected that any system 
of rules can be entirely effective, and prove a perfect remedy for the 
existing evils, until they have been thoroughly tested bj' actual prac¬ 
tice, and amended according to the requirements of the service. During 
my term of office it shall be my earnest endeavor to .«o apply the rules as 
to secure the greatest iiossible reform in the civil service of the Govern¬ 
ment; but it will requii-e the direct action of Congress to render the 
enforcement of the system binding upon my .successors, and I hope that 
the experience of the past year, together with appropriate legislation 
by Congress, may reach a satisfactory solution of this (juestiou, and 
secure to the public service, for all time, a practical method of obtaining 
fiiithful and efficient officers and employes. 

U. S. GlUANT. 

Executive Mansion, December 2,1872. 
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MINUTES. 


1. At a meeting of the Associated Executive Committee on Indian 

Aftairs, held at Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, on Fourth Day, the 15th of Fourth Month, 1874, at 9 A. M., 

2. There were present: 

From New England Yearly Meeting —Edward VV. Howland and 
Edward Earle. 

From New York Yearly Meeting —Wm. B. Collins and Benjamin 
Tatham. 

From North Carolina Yearly Meeting —Ishara Cox and Josiah 
Nicholson. 

From Baltimore Yearly Meding—Fr&ndfi T. King. 

From Ohio Yearly Meeting —John Butler and George K. Jenkins. 
From Indiana Yearly Meeting —Charles F. Coffin and Murray 
Shipley. 

From Western Yearly Meeting —Amos Doan. 

From Kansas Yearly Meeting —William G. Coffin. 

Also Robert W. Hodson, from Western, as substitute for B. C. 
Hobbs, and John K. Garrett, from Philadelphia, as substitute for 
James E, Rhoads, with minutes from their respective Committees. 
Also our friend William Nicholson, General Agent. 

3. Josiah Nicholson was appointed Assistant Clerk for the present meeting. 

4. The Minutes of the meeting of the Committee held at Lawrence, Kan¬ 

sas, in Tenth month last, were read and approved, with the following 
explanation of minute 31; 

“The difficulty in settling the account of Agent Eichards, therein referred 
to, was one arising from a misunderstanding by him of the channel 
through which certain moneys appropriated by Congress for the benefit of 
his Agency should be disbursed ; and it in no wise affected his character 
as an honest, faithful and efficient officer.” 

5. Our Treasurer presented his report, which was referred to Edward 

Earle, William B. Collins and Edward W. Howland, who were di¬ 
rected to audit his accounts and other bills which may be presented, 
and report to a future sitting; who are also directed to prepare an 
amount to be raised the ensuing year by the Yearly Meetings. 
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(). A communication from the Secretary of the Interior has been received 
and read, informing us that the Senate has rejected the nomination 
of Mahlon Stubbs as Agent for the Kaw Indians, and asking this 
Committee to submit the name of some other person to be appointed 
in his place. The subject has claimed the consideration of this Com¬ 
mittee ; we are informed that no charges of official mismanagement, 
corruption, or want of efficiency were made against Mahlon Stubbs, 
and that his record as Agent in the Interior Department is good, but 
that the opposition to his appointment by members of Congress from 
Kansas prevented his nomination. From information received by 
the Committee, we believe that the objections to him were from his 
earnest efforts to promote the interests of the Indians, and that there¬ 
by he has incurred the ill will of some interested parties in Kansas. 
The subject is referred to the Washington Committee for its care. 

7. An interesting letter from our friend James E. Rhoads, who, in com¬ 

pany with Thomas Wistar and Marmaduke C. Cope, has been trav¬ 
eling amongst the Indians, dated Wichita Agency, 4th mo. 2d, 1874, 
has been received. The important subjects brought to view are re¬ 
ferred for further consideration. 

8. A written communication from our friend Barnabas C. Hobbs, a mem¬ 

ber of this Committee, was received and read, and the subjects 
brought to view are referred to Edward Earle, Amos Doan, W. G. 
Coffin and George K. Jenkins, who are appointed a “ Business Com¬ 
mittee ” to consider, digest and propose to a future sitting, such 
points as may be referred to them, or may appear proper to receive 
our consideration. 

b. The Committee then adjourned to meet at the rise of the meeting for 
worship in this house. 

10. 12 M. The Committee met after attending the usual week-day meet¬ 
ing of Friends, to this hour. 

11. A communication from Lawrie Tatum, addressed to this Committee, 
has been read, and is referred to the “Business Committee.” 

12. The subject of preparing a Memorial or Statement to Congress setting 
forth the results of our labors, the present position of the business, 
and the difficulties which surround our Agents, and what is necessary 
to our further success, having been introduced and considered, is re¬ 
ferred lor further consideration to the following Friends, who are 
desired to prepare one, if way opens for.it, and produce it to a future 
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sitting : Benjamin Tatham, George K. Jenkins, Murray Shipley and 
Francis T. King, in connection with our General Agent. 

13. Our General Agent presented the following report, which was read in 
part, and the Committee adjourned until 4 P. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Fourth Month, 15th, 1874. 
To THE Associated Executive Committee 

OF Friends on Indian Affairs : 

Since the last meeting of the Committee, I have spent most of the time in Wash¬ 
ington, and desire to call your attention to some of the subjects of official action 
at that point in connection with others at the various Agencies. 

The President’s Board of Indian Commissioners called the usual Conference of 
liepresentatives of those denominations engaged in the work of Indian Civiliza¬ 
tion. It was not however so largely attended as heretofore and seemed to lack the 
spirit and earnestness which should characterize such a body. The subjects which 
engaged its attention, in addition to reports of the progress of the work, were of 
great importance and deserved the deepest thoughband fullest expression of those 
assembled. Some of these subjects were : The respon-sibility of the denominations 
in assuming the duty of nominating Agents—and how they can secure the best 
men, and how can they most effectually supervise the conduct of their Agents. 
The character of employees—how to secure the best. Women as employees, and 
their relative influence in promoting the work. Missionary Work—What is its 
character and how can its methods be improved? Schools—What is their condi¬ 
tion ?—difficultie.s—causes of failure—methods which promote success. The true 
I)urpo8e of Schools not limited to mere literary teaching, &c., &c. Benjamin Tat- 
hani and Dr. J. E. Rhoads were the only members of the Committeee in attendance. 

As the term ef office of Agents Mahlon II Stubbs and Isaac T. Gibson had expir¬ 
ed, I recommended their re-appointment after conference with such members of the 
Washington Committee as were accessible. As the administration of both these 
.Vgents had been entirely satisfactory to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to 
the Secretary of the Interior, they promptly recommended them, and they were at 
once re-appointed by the President. The Senate, however, took no action in the case 
of either, except to refer the cases to its Committee on Indian affairs, until near the 
middle of last month, when the appointment of Agent Stubbs was rejected, In various 
interviews with the Chairman and other members of the Committee on Indian Af¬ 
fairs, I was repeatedly informed that there were no charges against him of official 
misconduct, and that the only obstacle to a favorable report by the Committee, was 
the opposition of the Senators from his own State (Kansas), one of whom was a 
member ol the Committee. This opposition was based upon protests against his 
confirmation, signed and forwarded by citizen.s of Kansas, residing in the vicinity of 
the former Agency, who were personally hostile to Agent Stubbs, and whose hostil¬ 
ity was partly due to the fact that he did not consult so much their interests as tho.se 
of the Indians under his care. It seems to be a usage, if not a rule of the Senate, 
to reject appointments that are opposed by the Congressional delegation of the State 
in which the appointee resides, and in accordance with this usage, the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the Senate voted his rejection. At my request, however, they 
reconsidered their vote, and gave me an opportunity before the whole Committee U) 
give a full statement of the case, but did not conclude to change their former 
descision. 





Agent Gibson’s appointment was confirmed by the Senate on 13th inst. 

Efforts have been made for years to secure legislation for the sale of the lands 
belonging to the Black Bob Band of Shawnee Indians, in Eastern Kansas, but ow¬ 
ing to the conflicting interests of the Indians, the settlers and “ the speculators,” 
no adjustment has hitherto been proposed that was acceptable to all parties. This 
Band was allowed by treaty to hold its lands in common. The remainder of the 
tribe received their allotments. During the rebellion, the Indians being located 
immediately adjoining the western border of Missouri, were so exposed to the deso¬ 
lations of the guerilla warfare of that region, that they all left their reservation— 
many of the men entering the Union army. They did not return until after the 
close of the war. In the meantime, white men, encouraged, as they allege, by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Representative in Congress from Kansas, 
that these lands would soon be thrown into the market to actual settlers at one dol¬ 
lar and a quarter per acre, located themselves upon these lands of the Black Bob 
Shawnees, and when the latter returned, they found themselves homeless, and after 
hovering about the reservation for several years, they scattered in various directions 
through the Indian Territory, the most of them locating with the Eastern Shaw¬ 
nees in the Quapaw Agency. Before they left however, a considerable number of 
them sold or are alleged to have sold their allotments (which had been made sub¬ 
sequently to the general allotment for the Shawnee tribe) and issued deeds for the 
same, to certain parties who were not settlers upon the lands, thus giving rise to 
the class of so-called “speculators.” Some of these deeds have been recognized by 
the Department and in a few instances patents have been issued, but this process 
was arrested by special act of Congress, It is asserted that the Indians did not re¬ 
ceive the amounts stated as consideration in these deeds. The lands are valuable, 
but are very variously estimated. Their worth, upon an average, is placed by tbe 
settlers at about $3.00 per acre. The speculators say they are worth $16.00, and I 
believe the Superintendent considers them worth about the latter amount. They 
are entirely occupied and some of them well improved. The Missouri River, 
Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad passes through or immediately by them, and they 
are near Kansas City. No one of the parties in interest has sufficient representa¬ 
tion in Congress to secure its own wishes, and yet each has strength enough to de¬ 
feat any combination of the others. So the matter has been delayed from year to 
year, the Indians getting no benefit from their lands, the settlers having no title, 
and the speculators having their investments fruitless. I do not see any probable 
solution of the difficulty this session. 

The sale of the lands of the Kaw Indians under the act of 1872 having been 
suspended till further legislation, a bill is now pending which authorizes the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interioi to inquire into the appraisement of said lands, and if he is 
satisfied that they have been appraised at more than their present cash value, he 
may either appoint a commission for a re-appraisement or reduce the previ¬ 
ous appraisement, the reduction being limited to 25 per cent. The mode 
of payment is also modified so as to allow it to be made in six annual in¬ 
stalments; but if parties fail to make payments or fulfill other conditions 
within ninety days from the time such payments are due, they forfeit all rights 
under the bill and all claim to re-imbursement, compensation, &c. It is probable 
that the provisions of this bill are as favorable as any that can be secured and that 
it will be passed the present session. It is certainly important that these lands 
should be sold as speedily as practicable. The Indians are entirely without funds 
for their establishment upon their new homes, and have already consumed $25,000 
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advanced by Congress, and to be re-imbursed to the treasury out of the proceeds of 
sales of their lands. The ijuantity of land sold under the appraisement did not 
produce enough money to pay the cost of appraisement. 

I have presented no name for appointment as Agent of the Kaw Indians, as the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs was willing to wait until your present meeting. In 
the mean time he is seriously considering the proposition to attach this Agency to 
that of the Osages. The arguments in favor of this annexation are that the Raws 
are a branch of the Osage tribe, and of course speak the same language; and are lo¬ 
cated contiguously. Their number is small, and if placed under the same Agent 
as the Osages, a closer affiliation of the tribes would be likely to result, which, by 
leading to inter-marriage, would probably tend to arrest the physical deterioration 
which has, for many years, been going on amongst the Raws. If the Department 
makes this arrangement, the Osage Agent will place a head-farmer amongst the 
Raws, whose duties will be the same as those of the four head-farmers of the Osages. 
1 would suggest to the Committee to nominate a Friend for Agent for the Raw In¬ 
dians, and also to indicate their views to the Commissioner as to the propriety of the 
proposed junction of the two Agencies. This junction has long been contemplated 
by the Indians, and if it is desirable to accomplish it, no more favorable time than 
the present will probably be found. 

A delegation, representing the wilder portion of the Osages, have recently visited 
Washingten. One purpose of their visit seemed to be to endeavor to secure a mod¬ 
ification of the law providing for the sale of their late reservation, so that they 
themselves might have the management of the proceeds of said sale. They are, un¬ 
doubtedly, instigated to this effort by avaricious men, who desire to defraud them 
of their funds. When all their lands are sold the nation will be worth probably 
six or eight millions of dollars, and if the disposition of this sum, or even of its in¬ 
terest is committed to their Council, it will become a source of complete demorali- 
Jiation to the leading men of the tribe, and will go to swell the fortunes of unprin¬ 
cipled claim Agents. There is no probability that any action will, at present, be 
taken by Congress in this matter, but the simple fact that millions are involved in 
the proposed legislation, indicates the possibility that it may be accomplished at 
some time. 

The Osage delegation also desired to procure the appointment of a Catholic Agent, 
and the transfer of their school to that denomination. At the same time a memor¬ 
ial was presented to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, signed by 28 of the chief 
counsellors and braves, who are stated to represent about three-fourths of the tribe, 
in which memorial they say that their school is very prosperous, and that they de¬ 
sire no change in the administration, and disclaim the authority of the delegation 
then in Washington to represent the views of the Osage Nation. There are about 
250 members of the Catholic Church amongst the Osages, a fair proportion of whom 
are women and children. The course pursued by Agent Gibson has been very lib¬ 
eral. All the Catholics are allowed to exercise their choice of schools,—and those 
who prefer to send their children to the Catholic School in Southern Ransas receive 
of the school fund a sufficient portion to defray their expenses. Very many of the 
Catholics, however, prefer the Agency School. 

The settlers upon the late Osage reservation have twice procured legislation which 
postponed the payment of their lands—but we have hitherto secured interest on 
deferred payments. An effort is again made to secure postponement and requires 
attention. It is also a fact that very many of these settlers have never taken any 
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legal steps to secure titles to their lands, and by organizing in clans for mutual 
protection, they prevent any other persons, who would be willing to settle upon and 
pay for the lands from doing so ; and as the law provides for the sale of the land to 
actual settlers only, it is very difficult to remedy this wrong. 

The proposition to organize the Indian Territory into a Territory of the United 
States, is probably growing in favor with members of Congress, as the impression 
becomes more and more distinct that some form of Government besides the various 
tribal organizations, is essential to the protection of life, liberty and property in 
that portion of the country. Several Bills have been introduced, the present session, 
for this purpose, but none of them is likely to pass. The appointment of a Governor 
of the Territory, and the institution of a United States Court would seem to be 
harmless measures, and might tend to promote the observance of law and order; 
but the organization of a Territorial Legislature with powers to enact laws concern- 
ing-internal improvements, and on other very important subjects, would probably 
be a dangerous proceeding. The present inhabitants of the Territory are hardly 
likely to select a Legislature that could safely be entrusted with such powers; and 
it would seem desirable in any plan of organization, either to make no provision 
for a Territorial Legislature, or else greatly to restrict its powers and the subjects 
upon which it should be allowed to take action. It becomes the friends of the In¬ 
dian to watch the course of event®, and the indications of future action on the part 
of Congress, with a view of modifying whatever may seem likely to result injuri¬ 
ously, and of securing for this people, in their varying degrees of intelligence and 
moral developement, those regulations which are adapted to their needs. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill as now reported to the House of Representatives 
contains a few features deserving the notice of the Committee. 

All the Superintendencies are discontinued except the Central. All the Agen¬ 
cies of the so-called civilized tribes (the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and the Seminoles) are discontinued, and the duties now performed by these 
Agents are assigned to the Superintendent of the Central Superintendency and his 
salary is increased to $2,500. In connection with this subject, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the continuance of the Superintendencies has for years been considered 
by many members of Congress, as entirely useless, and there is no doubt of the 
correctness of this opinion, so far as most of these offices are concerned. Last 
year it was with no little difficulty that we succeeded in retaining any Superinten¬ 
dency, and it was clearly the determination at the commencement of the present 
session to prepare the Indian Bill without providing for the retention of any. An 
examination of the Treaties however with the Cherokees and others showed that 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs was to preside over the Okmulgee Council 
and so the Central Superintency is nominally retained in the bill. It is however 
the desire of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that the Superintendent should 
move his office to the Indian Territory and be released from the supervision of 
many of the Agencies now under his care, and assume the duties of Agents of the 
civilized tribes, or in fact to become the Governor of the Territory. If this idea 
is carried out, our Agents will report directly to the Commission at Washington, 
and the Superintendency will to all intents and purposes be discontinued. It is 
quite doubtful whether we shall much longer be able to prevent a change of this 
kind, but I think the bill will be so modified before it passes, and probably before 
it leaves the care of the Committee, that the change will not be actually enforced 
the coming year. I also believe the Northern Superintendency will be preserved. 
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The devotion of Friends to this work impresses our Legislators to such an extent 
that many of them are unwilling to refuse wliat we believe to be essential. 

Again the bill makes provision for only one Indian .Vgent for the tribes in Kan¬ 
sas. The Pottawatomies and Kickapoos are about 40 miles apart, and one Agent 
will have to care for both tribes. 

Two hundred thousand dollars are provided for the subsistence of the Indians 
at the three South Western Agencies, with a proviso that this appropriation shall 
be e.xpended only on behalf of those Indians who go and remain on said reserva¬ 
tions and refrain from hostilities. Tlie Deficiency Bill provides for the same In¬ 
dians, fifty thousand dollars for the present fiscal year, and fifty-four thousand two 
hundred and seventy-eight and yV"® foi’ last fiscal year. This Deficiency Bill also 
provides $10,000 for the Modoc Indians now in the Territory, and the Indian Ap¬ 
propriation Bill $10,u00 for the same. 

The latter bill also limits the amount (except as therein otherwise provided) to 
be expended at any one Agency for employees at $6,000. 

It prohibits the payment of any appropriation to any band of Indians whilst 
any portion of said band may be at war with the United States or with the white 
citizens of any State or Territory. 

It prohibits the making of any e.xpenditure for the next fiscal year beyond the 
amount specially provided in the bill. 

It prohibits the giving out of supplies for more than one week in advance, and 
imposes the diitv upon Agents of requiring service of all able-bodied Indian.s, 
from 18 to 45, for the benefit of them.selves or of the tribe, to an amount equal in 
value to the supplies furnished them, except in the case of such tribes as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior may consider too wild and ungovernable to submit to such a 
regulation. 

It continues the President’s Board of Indian Commissioners. 

It provides $7,000 for the Okmulgee Council. 

It empowers the Secretary of the Interior to set apart for educational purposes, 
such amounts of the annuities of any tribe as he may deem best for the welfare of 
the Indians. 

It re-appropriates the unexpended balance of the Civilization Fund of the Cen¬ 
tral Siiperintendency, which was no longer available after the commencement of 
the present fiscal year, (6th Mo., 30th, 1873,) viz., $24,480./^, and appropriates for 
the present fiscal year for the .same purpose, $10,000. 

It provides $ for the Kickapoos, which have been removed from Mexico, 

and $6.5,000 for the removal of the remainder. 

Our application for $50,000 for a Civilization Fund was at first rejected by the 
Committee on Appropriation.s, as were all similar applications, under the pressure 
of public sentiment in favor of retrenchment. They finally agreed however to 
the two appropriations of $10,000 and $24,48u, with the provision authorizing the 
.Secretary to use annuities for educational purposes. There is considerable doubt 
whether Congress will agree to this latter provision, as it i.s, to some extent, in con¬ 
flict with treaty stipulations. There can be no doubt, however, that it would be 
far better for the Indians, were their annuities mainly used in this way. The 
payment to them of money, tends to destroy their inclination to felf support and 
demoralizes them in various ways. 

The Deficiency Bill also provides $25,000, (reimbursable), for the Kaw Indians, 
f$20,000 for settlement, and $5,000 for buildings,) to be available as soon as the 
bill becomes a law. 

2 
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The Kickapoos that were removed last year from Mexico, reached the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Wichita Agency about the first of 12th mo., and, owing to the exhaus¬ 
tion of their ponies, have remained in that section to this time. Special Agent An¬ 
drew C. Williams, met them near the Wichita Mountains, and after remainii% with 
them a month, returned to the re.servation immediately west of the Arkansas Riv¬ 
er and south of the southern line of Kansas, where he had located the women and 
children belonging to this tribe, who had been captured in Mexico by Gen. McKen- 
lie. Of these there are 14 women and 22 children. Those near the Wichita Agency 
number 325 making 361, and there is probably an equal number still in Mexico, 
for whose removal arrangements will be made. Their location is still undetermin¬ 
ed, though the Commiasioner inclines to place them in the Chickasaw country in¬ 
stead of near the Kansas line, as at first contemplated. 

In my last report I stated that, as there were no funds applicable to the erection 
of Agency Buildings on the Kickapoo reservation in Kansas, it had been arranged 
for Agent B. H. Miles to reside at the Boarding School, and for his wife to act as 
Matron of that establishment. There is reason to believe that this plan has been 
beneficial. I refer to the following report of the Agent, Matron and Teacher, for 
the latest information, in my posseasion, concerning this tribe. 


Kickapoo Agency, Kansas, 3d mo., 3l8t, 1874. 
William Nicholson, Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed I transmit Reports from the Matron and Teacher of our “ Kickapoo 
Mission,’’which I hope will be satisfactory to the Committee, for we feel much en¬ 
couraged in the work from our experience thus far, feeling,as we do, that there has 
been some further advancement in the right direction. The parents of the children 
attending School, are becoming very much more interested in our efibrts to establish 
such discipline as is desirable in such a place, and uphold us in any requirement 
that is calculated to do them good. 

Our Sabbath School has been regularly held at eleven o’clock each Sabbath, in 
which capacity we usually spend two hours, by first singing hymns and reading 
from the scriptures, after which—lessons,"by those who read, with appropriate ques¬ 
tions ; those who cannot read sufficently to understand its meaning, are given such 
lessons as are calculated to lay the foundation for future usefulness. School is 
closed by reciting texts, and reading and singing, and to say the lea-st, such seasons 
are very enjoyable. 

Owing to the continued cold weather we have not done much gardening, but have 
our hot bed made, and plants coming on as fast as the season will permit, and ex¬ 
pect, “ Providence permitting,” to raise such vegetables as are needed for the sup¬ 
port of the institution. 

I am satisfied that the Tribe in general are more in earnest this spring than ever 
before to make tbeir farming operations a success, and I have spared no pains in 
assisting to get their implements in readiness, and have them repair their fences so 
as to protect what they may raise. 

There is a deep religious feeling existing in the Tribe and services are held regu¬ 
larly each Sabbath. Thy Friend, 

B. H. MILES, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 
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Matron’s Report of Kickapoo Mission, from 11th Mo. 27tii, 1873, t« 

3d Mo. 318t, 1874. 

B. H. Miles, U. S. Indian Agent. 

On assuming charge of Kickapoo .Mission, 11th mo., 27th, 1873, there were 24 
children in the institution, in good health and comfortably clothed, but were very 
restless and disorderly, seeming determined to continue the practice of running home 
at pleasure, as they had been doing for some months previous. When any one of 
them was missing, the Agent went in pursuit, overtook and brought them back be¬ 
fore they got very far away, and gave them to understand that they positively should 
not leave without permission to go home, or any where else, and we soon got 
through that trouble, and the children began to seem more contented and obedient 
and orderly about and in the house. 

We got up a Christmas Tree for the pleasure and benefit of the children, on the 
eve of 2.5th of 12th mo., and were kindly assisted in the enterprise by “ P'riends ” of 
Ohio Yearly Meetiijg. Had the children’s parents invited to supper, and to see the 
presents we had arranged to give them, and I am sure they, as well as the children> 
were pleased and gratibed to the fullest extent with the occasion, which will long be 
remembered by them; the children say they wish we would have a Christmas Tree 
every three months. The parents took the children home for a visit during holi¬ 
days, giving us a chance to clean and regulate the house, and to get every thing 
ready for next term, which opened 1st of Ist quarter, 1874, with 28 scholars, and 
soon increased to 43 in number, and but for sickness 1 think our family would have 
averaged over 40, and it is with pleasure that I report the children as seeming per¬ 
fectly contented and happy here, and willing in all respects to comply with our re- 
((uirements. 

Have made it my lUudy and prayer to know how to win their love, and how to 
make them feel attached to this place as their home, and us as their benefactors, 
and we feel happy in knowing that we have been blessed with frequent assurances 
from their own lips and in their conduct toward us, and feel stimulated to press on 
with renewed energy to accomplish greater good. 

The girls are very good, and willing to perform the work assigned them, and we 
manage to keep the larger ones pretty closely occupied, night and morning, and 
7th days, with dish washing, bed making, sweeping, scrubbing, &c , and they often 
help with washing and ironing, and frequently with cooking. Many of them sew 
as well as women and have a taste for it, and I’m certain if they have any chance to 
practice the lessons taught them here, when they grow into womanhood, their ex¬ 
ample and imfliience will do a great deal of good to those of their tribe who so 
much need the example and teaching. 

The boys have not had very much work to do out of doors this winter, except 
carrying in wood, pumping water, &c., but now that .spring work is on hand we ex¬ 
pect to have them help about gardening and farming, and they seem anxious to en¬ 
gage in such work. 

The children are collected each day for devotional exercises and religious teach¬ 
ing. Respectfully, 

IRENE D. MILES, 

Matron, Kickapoo Mission. 
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On taking charf^e of the Kickapoo Mission School 11th month 27th, 1873, there 
were 24 scholars in attendance; Number increased during the quarter to 34; went 
to work to establish good order, which seemed to be the thing most needful; aver¬ 
age attendance, 27; closing 12th month 25th, 1873. 

Commenced next quarter with 28 scholars, and the number increased in a short 
time to 43; average attendance during quarter, 35. There were nine new scholars 
come in who had never attended school, their ages ranging from 3 to 5 years. 

In a few days got the classes arranged and every thing went nicely during the 
terra. Some of the scholars have progressed finely, and the larger ones have been 
growing more and more interested in their studies throughout the term, and at the 
close many ef the children did not care about leaving for a week’s vacation. 

Branches taught. Orthography, Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 
At the commencement of the term, 9 were in the .\lphabet Class; at the close only 
4. The other.^ having gone to the First Header. 

■ Four read in History; 10 in the Third Reader; 9 in the Second Reader; 9 in the 
First Reader; 10 study Geography, and 4 have made considerable advancement in 
•it. 4 study Practical Arithmetic. They commenced in Addition; have got to 
Reduction of Compound Numbers; 14 are studying the Multiplication Table. 

All the children are drilled in Spelling, and their advancement has been pretty 
good. 

ELIZA H. COX, Teacher. 


Amongst the Pottawatomies there has been much and fatal sickness during the 
past winter, mostly from acute pulmonary afflictions. About one-twentieth of the 
tribe have died within the la.st six months. The School continues in successful 
operation under the care of John and Rebecca Newlin, and has numbered about 
the same as at last report, (34.) The attendance is quite regular—some of the children 
remaining for three or four months consecutively without visiting their homes. 

The girls render assistance in the kitchen, taking turns of a day’s service, and 
some of them have learned the important accomplishment of baking good bread. 

One young man of good habits has entered the School with the intention of re¬ 
maining for three years, although his parents are opposed to education. 

The supply of cattle and hogs, poultry, &c., and their good condition, with the 
crops of wheat, (Fall and VVTnUr,} corn, hay, pumpkins, Ac., indicate that Agent 
Newlin intends to make the Institution self-supporting, so far as practicable. 

A delegation of Pottawatomies has been in Washington for some time endeavor¬ 
ing to procure an equitable adjustment of their affairs with the Governnment, and 
has received such assistance as I have been able to give them. Their case is now 
before the Assistant Attorney General, whose report will probably determine the 
action of the Department. 

The Kaw Indians have quite recently returned from a successful buffalo hunt, 
bringing in about 800 robes. They are now engaged in making rails and some of 
them are exchanging their robes for hogs. 

A Day School attended mostly by the children of the half-breeds was kept up un¬ 
til the last of 2d mo., when it was suspended on account of the removal of the 
parents to too great a distance from the Agency. The children who attended the 
Mission School on the old reservation frequently beg to come and live again with 
their former care-takers but no buildings are in readiness for their accommodation. 
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Quite a change is noticeable in the half-breeds, must of whom are Catholics. No 
case of drunkenness has occured amongst them for months past; some of them at¬ 
tend the religious meetings held at the Agency. At their request religious meet¬ 
ings have been held by the .\gent and his co-laborers amongst them, some of which 
have been bleased seasons in which these people manifested much religious sensi¬ 
bility 

I invite your attention to the subjects of Agency and School Buildings, &c., al¬ 
luded to in the accompanying letter of Agent Stubbs, and to the correspondence 
between Superintendent Hoag and myself relative thereto. 

I also present copy of a letter addres.sed to me by Agent I. T. Gibson, with reference 
to the need of additional funds for carrying on the work of civilization amongst the 
Gsages, and conveying information as to the condition of affairs in that tribe. The 
School luvs, since the date of that letter, increased to seventy pupils. In consulta¬ 
tion with the Commis-sioner of Indian Affairs, it was concluded to apply to Con¬ 
gress for permission to use for a limited period, a sufficient amount of the proceeds 
of sales of the late O.sage re.servation, such permission being continued, if Congress 
deemed it necessary, upon the consent of the tribe. Tl.e accompanying correspon¬ 
dence shows the action taken in the case. The bill being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs was returned with an adverse report and indefinitely 
postponed, and owing to the peculiar nature of the opposition to the plan no at¬ 
tempt is advisable to renew it the present session. There will only be about $15,000 
available for the civilization of these Indians the ensuing fiscal year, and the Agent 
will be compelled to curtail his work very much : 

OFFicf: FOR OSAOES, Ist mo., 27th, 1874. 
Dr. Wm. Nichomon, Agt. Ass’d Ex. Com., 

Washington City, D. C, 

We have conversed about the needs of the Osages for the current year, commenc¬ 
ing 7th mo., Ist day, and speculated as to where the necessary funds were to come 
from. 

When I was in Washington, some weeks since, I spoke te Commissioner Smith 
on the subject, after I found that nearly all the proceeds of the Osage lands had 
been paid over to the Cherokees ; the Commissioner remarked, after some delibera¬ 
tion, that we had better leave that matter with thee to investigate and suggest how 
the funds for next year could be provided. 

To meet the demands of this tribe for wagons, plows, harness, clothing, furniture 
for hou.ses, &c., to keep up the school, shops, hospitals, mills, &c., at least $150,000 
ought to and can be well expended. All that is now wanting is the proper hand¬ 
ling of this people and the judicious expenditure of their means, and they will rap¬ 
idly civilize. They are now rapidly civilizing. Ten families of blanket Osages 
have gone into good houses during the moHth, that they have assisted in building, 
and these have just asked me for the following articles: “ chairs, tables, wash-tubs' 
wash -boards, smoothing irons, and dog irons.” 

Though the School Building is incomplete, and not fenced, we opened school on 
New Years day, and have over 30 pupils,—3 of them work in the shoe shops half 
the day, 1 in a carpenter, and 1 in the black smiths shops, others doing heavy work 
in kitchen and wash-room, hauling wood, &c. The girls are also engaged in indus¬ 
trial pursuits. All going off nicely—most of them have Catholic parents—they do 
not run away, but some cry when their parents come, for fear of being taken away, 
and some run away from home to the school. When the blanket Osages come in 
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from the plains, we cannot provide for half the children that are promised us to 
school. 

We have heard of no depredations of the Osages on the plains this summer and 
winter—the like never been before—everything connected with the improvement of 
this people is prospering, and it would be an unspeakable calamity if no funds are 
provided for the coming year. 

Thy Friend, 

ISAAC T. GIBSON, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 


Department of the Interior, 

Washington., D. C., Februai-y 27, 1874. 

Sir ; I have the honor to present herewith a copy of a communication, dated 
the 25th instant, from the Commissioner of Indian .affairs, with a copy of a letter' 
from a member of the “ Committee of Friends,” directing attention to the necessity 
that exists for rendering available, for the purpose of their civilization, the ample 
accruing funds of the Great and Little Osage Indians. 

Concuring in the recommendation that Congreas be requested to authorize an 
annual expenditure of $200,000 for four years from the proceeds of the sales of the 
lands of the Great and Little Osage Indians in Kansas, or of so much of said pro¬ 
ceeds as under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be deemed ne- 
c«.s.sary for the support and civilization of said Indians, I submit herewith a 
draught of a bill for the purpose, to which the attention of Congress is respectfully 
invited. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 


The Speaker oJ the House of Representatives. 


C. DELANO, 

Secretary, 


Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

Washington, D, C., February 25, 1874. 

Sir: Herewith I have the honor to inclose copies of a letter from William 
Nicholson, of the Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs, dated the 6th instant, 
in which the attention of the Department is invited to the necessity for some ar¬ 
rangement being made “ by which the ample accruing funds of the Great and 
Little Osage Indians may be made available for their civilization.” 

By the 12th section of the Indian appropriation act of July 15, 1870, (Stat., vol. 
16, p. 362,) it is provided that the United States, in consideration of the relinquish¬ 
ment by the Osage Indians of their lands in Kansas, as stitpulated in the 2d article 
of the treaty with said Indians of September 29, 1865, (Stat., vol. 14, p. 688,) shall 
pay annually interest on the amount of money received as proceeds of sale of said 
lands, at the rate of five per centum, to be expended for the benefit of the tribe. 

The greater portion of these proceeds up to the present time having, as Mr. 
Nicholson states in his letter, been expended in the purchase of the removal to 
their new reservation in the Indian Territory, and in their settlement thereat, the 
interest, as it accrues, is insuflficient to provide for the necessities of the tribe to 
carry on the important work o\f their civilization and improvement. 

It is, therefore, recommended—and the Office sustains the recommendation—that 
Congress be asked to authorize an annual expenditure for four years of $200,000 
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from the proceeds of the sales above referred to, or so much thereof as under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be deemed necessary for the sup¬ 
port and civilization of said Indians. 

A draught for a bill with the above object in view is herewith respectfully sub¬ 
mitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWD. P. SMITH, 

Commissioner. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1874. 

It is my duty to call thy attention to the nece.S8ity for some arrangement by which 
the ample accruing funds of the Great and Little Osage Indians may be made 
available for their civilization. 

The act of Congress of July, 1870, provides that the interest of the proceeds of 
the sales of their lands in Kansas may be used for their benefit in such manner as 
the President shall deem best. Nearly the whole of these proceeds to the present 
time have been required for the purchase of their new reservation, and for their re¬ 
moval and settlement. The simple provision of interest, therefore, is not for the 
present sufficient to supply them with the necessary means of civilization. 

These Indians number .3,500, and are located in four principal settlements, each 
of which is in charge of a farmer, who, (with his assistants) resides at a station 
most central and convenient to the Indians under his special care. At each of these 
stations are kept oxen, plows, wagons, and other farming implements for general 
use in that division. The agency is centrally located as to these four stations, each 
of which is visited by the agent as often as practicable. 

These Indians have mainly lived heretofore by the chase, but are now manifest¬ 
ing a most remarkable disposition to a settled life. When they were about to leave 
for the plains last Spring for their usual hunt, the Agent offered to such of them as 
were willing to adopt a different mode of life $2.50 per hundred for rails split and 
laid into a solid staked and ridered fence, and also to have the land thus inclosed 
broken for them to plant. Fifty-eight heads of families at once went to work, 
making and putting into fence 81,000 rails, and providing for each of these families 
a spot of ground which they could call home. Many others, upon their return from 
the hunt, selected locations, and desired land broken for them, which was done to the 
extent of the means at the agent’s command. About 1,100 acres were broken laat 
year, in lots varying from one acre to eighty, and their farm products greatly ex¬ 
ceeded those of any previous-year in their whole history. A young half-breed 
Osage is studying medicine, and renders good service as assistant and interpreter to 
the physician. Two workmen in the blacksmith-shop, the wheel-wright and the 
gunsmith, are all 0.sages. All the laborers at the .saw-mill, except the engineer and 
sawyer, are blanket Osages. The principle of this mode of managing Indians is 
exceedingly important. Instead of distributing the funds of the tribe per capita, 
and thus promoting dependence and thriftlessness on the part of the Indian, and 
inciting schemes of swindling on the part of the white men, each individual Indian 
becomes the actual owner of the funds of his tribe in the exact proportion of his 
industry. The ratio of distribution is changed from a numerical to an industrial 
basis, and besides, each Indian receives the actual productive results of his own 
industry; and the principle upon which he comes into possession both of the mon¬ 
ey of the tribe, and of the results of the labor which that money purchases, is that 
of earning it by his own hard work. That which is earned in this way is seldom 
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wasted. It is valued somewhat in proportion to its cost, and the desire of individ¬ 
ual ownership and possession thus stimulated becomes a safeguard against the dis¬ 
position to waste and misuse which too often converts the system of money pay¬ 
ments into a blighting inheritance. 

Agent Gibson, in charge of these Indian.s, writes me, under date of 27th ultimo, 
that during that month (January) ten families of blanket Osages have gone into 
good houses, which they have assisted in building, and that they are asking for 
chairs, tables, wash-tubs, wash-boards, smoothing-irons, &c. He opened the Man¬ 
ual Labor Boarding School on New Year’s day, although the building is not com¬ 
pleted, and there are over thirty pupils, three of whom work in the shoe-shop half 
of the day, one in the carpenter-shop, and one in the blacksmith-shop. Others do 
the heavy work in and about the kitchen and wash-room, haul wood, &c. The 
girls are also engaged in the household and kitchen departments The children 
seem happy, and manifest no disposition to run away from the school. When the 
blanket Osages come in from the plains, the present accommodations will not suf- 
lice for half the children that have been promised. He furthermore states that he 
has heard of no depredations committed on the plains by Osages duringthe preced¬ 
ing Summer or the present Winter. This could never have been said of them dur¬ 
ing any similar period in the past. 

It seems to me of the utmost importance to encourage the newly-awakened dispo- 
.“ition of the.se Indians toward civilization by a judicious expenditure of their own 
funds, and I earnestly recommend that application be made to Congress to author¬ 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to expend annually for four yeivrs, for civilizing 
and beneficial purposes among them, the sum ot $200,000 of the proceeds of their 
late re.servation, or so much thereof as he may deem necessarv. 

Very truly, &c., 

WM. NICHOLSON, 

General Agent of Amociated Executive 

CommUlee of Friends on Indian Alfairs. 

Hon. E. 1>. S.mith, " 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre-^entatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized to expend from the proceeds arising from the sale of lands of Great and Little 
Osage Indians in the Sute ot Kansas, as referred to in the twelfth section of the In¬ 
dian appropriation act, approved July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, the 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars per annum for four years from the passage of 
this act, for the support and civilization of said Indians, or so much thereof as he may 
<leem necesary for such purposes. 


In the Quapuw Agency theie is an average attendance of 160 children this winter, 
as follows: Quapaw Mission 60—28 of whom are Modocs; Ottawa Mission 25; 
Wyandotte Mission 50; Peoria and Miami day School 25. 

I present interesting correspondence concerning these schools for your in formation. 

The remainder of Captain Jack’s band of Modcxjs from Oregon, were placed on 
this reservation last fall. There were no funds available for their settlement or 
subsistence. They number 157 and should be provided with a location and aided 
in settling themselves. It seems now to be generally admitted that the Modoc war 
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might easily have been avoided by the judicious expenditure of a very small part 
of the #6,000,000 which it is estimated to have cost the Government. 

Certain persons about Seneca, Missouri, have recently presented to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, through a member of Congress, charges against Agent 11. W. Jones 
of official misconduct. The Commis-sioner referred the matter to Superintendent 
Iloag, who informs me that he commis.sioned Washington Hadley to investigate the 
matter, and that his report (not yet sent in) will acquit Agent .Jones of the accusa¬ 
tions. The Tndian.s of that Agency have been in the habit of trading at Seneca and 
Baxter Springs, and have been very much demoralized by the supplies of whisky 
furnished them at those places. Since the establishment of a licensed trading post 
near the Agency, they comparatively seldom visit those border towns, and the loss 
of their trade has doubtless in.stigated the false accusations against Agent Jones. 

For information concerning affairs at the Sac and Fox Agency, and amongst the 
Absentee Shawnees, I refer to accompanying letters of Agents .1. H. Pickering, Alice 
Hunnicutt and Joseph Newson. It would be very desirable if a dwelling could be 
erected for the comfort of J. Newson and family. The funds at my command were 
entirely insufficient for this purpose last season. .As these Indians have no annui¬ 
ties, and as our Civilization Fund will be cut down to $10,000 for the whole Super¬ 
intendency, I .see no prospects of a boarding school for their children. The most 
that can be expected is to maintain a day school. If, however,a comfortable dwell¬ 
ing were provided, the family might l)e able to board a few children, provided their 
parents would bear the expen-ses. 

From the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, I have had no recent information. 

The School at the Wichita Agency is flourishing and numbers about seventy. I 
refer to letters of Agent Richards herewith presented. 

I have had no recent report from Agent Haworth concerning affairs at his Agency. 

Our Friends Thomas Wistar and Dr. J. E. Rhodes, accompanied by Marmaduke 
C. Cope and Cyrus Beede are upon a visit to these.Southwestern Agencies, and will 
be able to give full information concerning them on their return. 

In reference to the reque.st in Minute No. 11, of the proceedings of the Commit¬ 
tee at its last meeting, 1 would report that upon further consideration, it became 
very evident to my mind, that no person could be .safely and profitably introduced 
into the Kiowa camps until he had learned something of I ndian character by an 
actual residence amongst them, and until be had learned to some extent the sign 
language. The only source from which we could expect to obtain suitable persons 
was amongst the employees at these Southern Agencies, and it therefore seemed 
unnecessary to publish any statement in regard to the matter, Besides, a very large 
number of applications were made very soon after the meeting of the Committee 
for this service. Some of these were employed at the Agencies in various positions, 
with a view of fitting themselves for a residence in the camps. 

At the meeting of the Committee in Sixth mouth of last year, I was directed to 
to prepare the Annual Report in time for consideration of the Committee at their 
“Summer Meeting.” The present meeting is at so early a period of the year, that 
the Annual Report, if prepared now, would not be fresh at the assembling of the 
Autumnal Yearly Meetings, and if the Committee does not hold a meeting during 
the ensuing Summer, some direction should be given for the issuing of the usual 
report. 

Respectfullv submitted, 

WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
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14. Fourth Day, 4 P. M. Met about the time adjourned to. Present as at 
the morning session; also James Whitall, of Philadelphia, as sub¬ 
stitute for Thomas Wistar, who is absent in the Indian Territory. 

15. Our General Agent proceeded with his Report and concluded the 
reading of it. The various interesting points brought to view were 
taken into consideration in detail: 

(1.) The present position of Mahlon Stubbs was considered, the 
Committee being desirous to retain his valuable e.Kperience and ser¬ 
vices in the same field, but the subject having having been heretofore 
referred to the Washington Committee, is left in their hands. 

(2.) The Committee recurring to the question as to the proposed 
junction of the Kaws and Osages, unites in believing that such union 
would be advantageous and desirable, and directs that our view on 
that question be communicated to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

(3.) In case the union of these tribes be not carried out, the Com¬ 
mittee agrees to propose the name of Aaron Huddleston as Agent 
for the Kaws, and directs the Clerk to communicate the same to 
Secretary Delano. 

(4.) The matter of the Black Bob Indian lands, and also of the 
re-appraisement of the Kaw lands, is referred to the General Agent 
and Washington Committee for such action as may seem advisable, 
for the interest of the Indians, in conjunction with the Superintend¬ 
ent. 

(5.) Our General Agent and Washington Committee are directed 
to continue a watchful care over the matters connected with the Osage 
Indians, brought to view by the General Agent’s report, and to take 
such action thereon, at any time, as may seem necessary and proper. 

(6 ) The subject of a Territorial Government for the Indians was 
considered and discussed. As the question is continually being 
raised and pressed upon Congress, and as some arrangement for 
the protection ot life and property in that Territory, is desirable, 
and if any such arrangement is made, our duty is to see that the 
rights of the Indians are respected and preserved, the Committee, 
feeling the difficulty and importance of the question, refers it to the 
following Friends, who are desired, in connection with the Superin¬ 
tendent and General Agent, if possible, to digest some plan for this 
purpose, and report to a future meeting of this Committee, viz: Jas. 
E. Rhoads, Benjamin Tatham and John B. Garrett. 

16. The Committee then adjourned until 8 o’clock P. M. 

17. Fourth Day evening. Committee met according to adjournment. 
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18. Proceeded with the consideration of the General Agent’s report. 

(7.) That part of the report in reference to the change of the 
Superintendency proposed by a bill now before Congress, was brought 
to view, and the Committee believing that the abolition of the office 
of Central Superintendent will be a serious disadvantivge to our work, 
directs our Washington Committee to endeavor to prevent the passage 
of the law in that form. 

(8.) >|^**>i:*** * * 

(9.) The matter of appropriations is referred to the care of the 
General Agent and Washington Committee. 

(10.) The preparation of an Annual Report for the present year 
is referred to the General Agent, and we appoint Charles F. Coffin 
and Washington Hadley to assist him. They are directed to have 
1,000 copies printed in season for the Yearly Meetings of Iowa and 
Ohio; they are directed to have a map to accompany the report, if 
one can be procured without too great expense. 

19. Then adjourned until 10^ o’clock A. M. 

20. Fifth Day morning, 4 mo. 16. The Committee met according to ad¬ 
journment. 

21. Proceeded with consideration of the General Agent’s report. 

(11.) The needs of the Osage Agency were referred to the General 
Agent and Washington Committee, who are directed to endeavor to 
procure additional appropriations to Carry on the very intere-sting 
work in progress in that tribe. 

(12.) The Committee direct the application of a sum not exceed¬ 
ing $500, from the interest of the Shawnee Fund of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, towards a suitable building for the Friend residing with the 
Absentee Shawnees, under direction of the General Agent as he may 
think advisable. 

(13.) ********* 

(14.) The subject of additional buildings, &c., for the Kaw xVgen- 
cy, is referred to the General Agent, for such atition as he may be 
able to take to satisfactorily adjust the business. 

22. The Committee directs that all our Agents use great care not to 
permit their expenditures to exceed their appropriations for building 
or other purposes, and especially to keep, at all times, within the 
written instructions of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and not 
assume responsibilities which are not so unauthorized. 
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23. * 


24. Then adjourned until 3^ o’clock P. M. 


25. Afternoon—met at the time adjourned to. 


26. The Business Committee reports as follows in reference to the com¬ 
munications referred to them. 

The Business Committee to whom the communications from B. C. Hobbs and 
Lawrie Tatum were referred, having considered them separately, report, that the 
one from B. C. Hobbs contains many points of interest which die pressure of other 
business seems to preclude action being taken upon at this time, and that those 
points can be better developed at some future time by him, than any one of the 
Committee now present. 

The letter of Lawrie Tatum appears to refer to matters in the past, and 
we cannot discern how it calls for action at our hands at this time. His printed 
narative is one showing much experience of his four years’ life amongst the In¬ 
dians at Fort Sill, and would be interesting to almost any one in sympathy with 
iHdian work. EDWAED EARLE, 

4th month 16th, 1874. For Committee. 


27. The Committee on the Treasury reports as follows, which is accepted, 
and the sum of $4,000 is directed to be raised in the proportions 
heretofore ordered: 

Phila.delph[a, 4th Month Idth, 1o74. 
The Committee to examine the accounts of Charles F. Coffin, Treasurer, report 
that they have compared his payments with the vouchers and find his account cor¬ 
rect, the balance in his hands being $1,844.76. 

And they recommend the raising of four thousand dollars through the several 
EDWARD EARLE, 

For the Committee. 


Yearly Meetings. 


C. F. Coffin, Treasurer Associated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs; 


1873. 

10 Mo. 9. 
“ 30. 


II Mo. 15. 


Db. 

To Balance as reported to the Committee at Lawrence.$3,595 91 

“ Amount received of Isaac Brooks, jr., Treasuier of Balti¬ 
more Yearly Meeting, assessment 

of 1871 and 1872. 230 00 

<1 “ “ Josiah Nicholson, North Carolina 

Yearly Meeting, 1871,... 100 00 


1874. 


1 Mo. 7. 


“ 16. 
3 Mo. 18. 


4 Mo. 9. 
« 10 . 
« 15. 


Edward Tatum, New York, 1873,. 340 00 

G Howland, New England, 1873,.. .. 340 00 

Clayton Hunt, Treasurer Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, from “Shawnee 

Fund,”. 22144 

Do., Asse-ssment, 1873.. 340 00 

Francis T. King, Baltimore, 1873. 80 00 

Interest, Provident Life & Trust Co.,... 55 94 


$5,303 29 
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1873. Cr. 

10 Mo. 28. B7 amount paid Shearman & Co., voucher 1,.$ 12.5 00 

11 Mo. 12. “ « Cyrus Beede, “ 2. 600 00 

“ “ “ “ Wiliam Nicholson, “ 3,. 1395 90 

1874. 

1 Mo. 2. “ “ “ “ “ 4. 672 25 

2 .Mo. 7. “ “ “ “ . Shawnee Fund, voucher 5, 100 00 

4 Mo. 4. ‘‘ “ “ “ voucher 6,. 660 00 

“ 10. “ “ C. F. CofiBn, postage, etc.,. 5 38 

“ 15. Balance in Trea.snry,.. 1844 70 

$5303 29 

C. F. COFKfN, Trean^irer. 

The following assessments upon the Yearly Meetings remain unpaid : — 

North Carolina, 1872,. $40 00 

“ “ 1873,. 40 00 

- $80 00 

Iowa, 1871.$200 00 

“ 1872,. 160 00 

“ 1873. 160 00 

- $520 00 

Ohio, 1873. $160 00 


Notices have been sent to all six months past due, according to direction of the 
Committee. 

28. The Washington Committee reports as follows, viz; 

PhiladeIiPHia, 4th mo., 16th, 1874. 

The Wa-shington Committee have endeavored to give the needful attention to such 
matters as have been referred to them, the results of which mostly appear in the re¬ 
port of the General Agent. 

The subject of removing the Kiowa and Comanche agencies from the vicinity of 
Fort Sill, has claimed the attention of the Committee. Conference has been had 
with the Secretary of the Interior, and also with the President, both of whom ad¬ 
mitted the propriety of the removal, and took the subject under their special con¬ 
sideration. We have not yet heard that anything ha^ been done. 

Dr. Nicholson has expressed his opinion that the Indians should be removed still 
further from Ft. Sill than has been contemplated, and the Committee are ol the opin¬ 
ion that his views of the subject should be considered. Early in the 12th mo. last, 
some members of the Committee were requested to meet in Washington, in relation 
to an order, which, in their opinion, threatened the peaceful relations between those 
Indians (the Kiowa-s and Comanches) and the U. S. Government. The Committee 
represented the circumstances to the department of the Interior, and the oppressive 
order was at once revoked. By this prompt action the Committee believe an Indian 
War was averted. 

EDWARD EARLE, Chairman. 

29. The subject of the establishment of a supply station for the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians at a greater distance from Ft. Sill, and from 
the Texas border, and the removal of the Agency therefrom, was 
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introduced and fully considered. It is the united judgment of this 
Committee that some such arrangement is desirable, and the subject 
is referred for further consideration to the Washington Committee, 
who are desired to report thereon to our next meeting. 

30. James E. Rhoads is appointed in addition to the Washington ('om- 
mittee. 


31. The Committee upon a Memorial to Congress, made the follow¬ 
ing report, which is united with, and the same Friends are continued 
to the .service and directed to prepare such an one, if way opens for 
it, and have it presented to (’ongress and published. James E. 
Rhoads is appointed in place of Murray Shipley, released at his re¬ 
quest. 


The Committee appointed in relation to a Memorial to Congress, are united in 
proposing that a document be prepared that shall show the past and present con¬ 
dition of the Indians, since Friends took charge of them; embracing statistical in¬ 
formation covering the work which has been done; its difficulties and encourage¬ 
ments; and what is yet necessary to their Christianization and civilization; illus¬ 
trating the subject by incidents and facts, drawn from the experience of those who 
have been engaged in the this work, and that this document together with a suitable 
Memorial, be prepared by a Special Committee and submitted to the next meeting 
of the Associated Executive Committee for such action as may be then decided 


upon. 


On behalf of the Oimmittee, 


4th month ICth, 1874. 


BENJAMIN TATHAM. 


32. The Clerk is directed to have such selections made from the Minutes 
of the present meeting as may seem advisable, and 250 copies print¬ 
ed, and each member of the Committee supplied therewith. 


33. It is concluded that the next meeting of the Committee be held at 
Lawrence, Kansas, on Fifth Day, 10th month, 15th, 1874. 


34. Having been favored during the sittings of this Committee with a 
feeling of great harmony and love, under a sense of the loving kind¬ 
ness of our Heavenly Father, with thankfulness for all His mercies, 
the Committee solemnly concludes. 

CHARLES F. COFFIN, Clerk. 















GEN, GEORGE A. CUSTER, 











TESTIMONY 


GEN. GEORGE^ CUS-^^ 



By the Ck 

Q. Wliero^e'Wu in eoj^inand ? 

A. At iWt XbKiham/fnncoln, Dakota. 

Q. Howlong liilve(<^u been in eoinmand there 

A. Three years. , 

Q. I’lease state who were the post or Indian traders at 
the different forts and Indian posts on the Upper Missouri 
at the time you came there, if you recollect them, taking 
the posts consecutively as you go up ? 

A. At Fort Rice, Captain Hannon Avas post trader three 
years ago; at Fort Lincoln, S. A. Dickey. The other posts 
I cannot testify to positively. It was d'ifficult to tell wlio 
were the traders at that time. 

The Chairman. If you will )iame the posts iis you go up, 
I will give you tlie traders from the official list. 

The'Witness. Fort Sully. 

The (,'liairman. Durfee'and Peck were there until 1872. 
George R. Durfee was appointed June 21, 1872, and super- 
ceded July 8, 1874; so he must have been there when you 
came there. 

The Witness. Fort Rice. 

JHie Chairman. Miller resigned there May 26, 1878, and 
William Harmon succeeded him. 
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Witness. That is the one that I mentioned. The trader 
at Fort Lincoln was S. A. Dickey. As to the forts further 
up I cannot state positively. 

•Q. If changes were made in these post traders, can you 
tell me how they were brought about ? 

A. Only at Fort Abraham Lincoln, at which post I re¬ 
side. I can testify more particularly in regard to that. 

Q. Go on and state what you know about it. 

A. S. A. Dickey was trader there in 1873. He was ap¬ 
pointed before I went there. The first time my attention 
was called t6 the change, or proposed change, in the post 
tradership at Fort Lincoln was by this letter, by order of the 
Secretary of War. 

“ AVah Dki>ari'meat, 

Adjutant General’s Ofeice, 
Washington, Jamicmj 5, 187(1. 

“ To the Commanding Officer, 

Fort Abraham J/iiirobi, Dakota Territory : 

‘‘ Sir : The President has been informed by First Lieuten¬ 
ant W. AV. Dougherty, Twenty-second Infantry, that Mr. 
S. A. Dickey, post tradei’ at Fort Abraham Lincoln, is 
charged with violation of tlie revenue laws and introducing 
intoxicating liquors among the Indiahs. It has been also 
represented to the President that the office of post trader is 
held by Air. Dickey really for the benefit of Robert ^^Tlson, 
formerly trader at Fort Riley, and who was driven from 
that post for disloyalty. 

“The Secretary of War therefore directs that you investi¬ 
gate the matter and make full report to this office of the 
facts in the case. 

“ A^ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ (Signed) ’ E. D. Townsend, 

Afljatant GeveraV’ 

Upon the receipt of this letter, I began an investigation, 
but was unable to find that Mr. Dickey had violated the rev¬ 
enue law. He had introduced liquors into the Indian Ter¬ 
ritory, but, as was afterwards shown, he had done it b}’ mil¬ 
itary authority. Air. Robert AA^ilson and Air. Dickey 
managed the business of post tradership ’together. As to 
question of disloyalty. Air. AA^ilson furnished ample proof 
that he had always been loyal. Among other letters, he 
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liad one from Vieo-Prosidoiit AN'^ilson, and others from quite^ 
a number of prominent officials, relating to this charge pf 
disloyalty. 1 made a report to the Secretary of War, in 
which I stated that Mr. Dickey was an unfit person to hold the 
appointment of post trader, on account of the bad influence 
he exercised ov'or young officers. The next letter I received 
was May 29, 1874 : 

“ Wak Dkpautment, Aojltant Generai/s Oeek'e, 
Washintox, Mwj 29, 1874. 

“ Sir : \mu arc hereby notified that the Secretary of War 
has appointed Mr. llobert C. Seip a post trader atFort Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, Dakota Territory, under the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 22 of the act of .fuly loth, 1870, to take effect July 1st, 
1874. 

“ As soon as Mr. Seip shall be prepared to enter upon the 
discharge of his duties, you will cause the removal from the 
military reservation. Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Terri¬ 
tory, of all traders not holding a letter of appointment from 
the Secretary of War under said act. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War: 

, ” (Signed) ' E. D. Townsend, 

Adjutant General. 

“ To the Com.viandinu Oeeicer, 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Territort/." 

Mr. Robert Wilson, who w'as a partner of Dickey’s, and 
who was removed, published a letter, it seems, in regard to 
it. 1 don’t remember that I ever saw the letter that was 
]>ublished, but my attention was called to it by a letter from 
the Secretaiw of War sent to General Sheridan, and after¬ 
wards transmitted to me through the official channels. 

“War Department, 
Wasuinuton, D. C., iSept. 11, 1874. 

“ General P. H. Sheridan, 

Chicarjo, 111.: 

“ My Dear General : t liave had a slip inclosed to me by 
mail, a slip from some newspaper, I do not know where 
published nor what paper it is from, containing an adver¬ 
tisement of a card signed by himself and addressed from 
Bismarck, D. T., to Mr. A. C. Leighton, post trader at Fort 
Buford, in which Mr. M’^ilson remarks ihat ‘ T am satisfied 
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that the Seci-etavy of ’War is a party iiuliroctly interested 
with the tirni of wliieh J{. C. Seip, the newly-appointed 
trader at Fort Lineoln, is a niernher.' 

‘‘1 eare notliing about this, beyond the apprehension that 
this remark will make more or less of an impression on 
army people, and men are more anxious generally to believe 
a lie than the truth. The thing is a lie, of course. I had 
nothing to do with the removal of the trader at Lincoln; 
he was ordered to he removed by the President, and was 
permitted to resign. The oi-der eame to me in the Pi’esi- 
dent’s handwriting, and is tiled with papers in the ca.se. Tlie 
order refers to the fact that Dickey is charged with viola¬ 
tion of the revenue laws, and of introducing whisky among 
the Indians. It further states that the ofUce is hefd in the 
name of Dickey, but really for the benefit of Kobert Wil¬ 
son, formerly sutler at Fort Riley, driven from there for dis- 
loyalty. All of this is in the President's handwriting, and 
that is all I know about the removal of Mr. Jtickey, except 
that the commanding officer at Fort Lincoln, General Cus¬ 
ter, was called upon for a report, which he made, where¬ 
upon the Hon. (). J. Dickey inclosed the resignation of his 
brother, S. A. Dickey, which was accepted. I do not know 
that you have seen this advertisement, or that anybody else 
has seen it, but I desire to brand the whole thing as a lie. 
Wilson in his card speaks about a great many "things of 
which 1 know nothing. 

“ Yours truly, 

(Signed) W. W. Belknap, 

Secretary of War. 

‘‘An official copy respeetfnlly furni.shed the commanding- 
officer Fort Abraham Lincoln for his information.” 

I found, on investigation, that the tradership held by Mr. 
Dickev was held, as most of them are, by another person, 
Mr. Wilson managing the business, and Mr. l)ickey being 
a one-third partner, and a man named Jack Morrow, on 
the Platte river, owning the other third. Mr. Seip then 
became the trader, and the prices that were charged the of¬ 
ficers and soldiers became so exorbitant that as many as 
could purchase what they desired elsewhere did so, until 
Mr. Seip made a written complaint, and forwarded it to the 
Secretary of War, claiming that under the privileges which 





lie held as trader nohedy, no officer even, had a right to huj* 
anything- elsewhere, or hring it there, but must buy every¬ 
thing through him. The question was carried up through 
my headquarters. Tlie point came up in this way : A cap¬ 
tain who desired to provide these articles for his men at a 
lower rate purchased in St. I’aul some of the class of ar¬ 
ticles usually furnished by the trader, and kept them on 
hand, and let his men have them at cost. Mr. Seip learned 
of this, and made a protest to the Secretary of War. I for¬ 
warded Mr. Seip's letter, and in return, among other replies 
that came back, was this, calling my attention to circulars 
issued from the War Department prescribing the rights and 
privileges of traders. Referring, to those circulars,"it says: 

“ Copies of both are hereto attached. The first one con- 
“ tains this clause : They will be allowed the exclusiv-e pri- 
“ ^^lege of trade upon the military reserve to which tlm- 
“ are appointed, and no other person will be allowed to 
“ trade, peddle, or sell goods, by sample or otherwise, with- 
“ iti the limits of the reserve. That clause is plain, clear, 
“ and explicit, and means what it says. 

“ In the opinion of the Secretary of War, these circulars 
“ are clear enough for any to understand who desires to do 
“ so; and he has oidy to repeat the statement made previouslv 
“ many times, that any violation of either of these circulars 
“ on the part of post-traders, if reported to the Department 
“ by the post commander, as it should be, w-ill be promptly 
“ acted upon by him. 

“(Signed) AV. W. Belknap, 

Secretary of War. 

“ War Department, December 1, 1874.” 

“ Official copy respectfully furni.shed the commanding of- 
“ ficer at Fort Lincoln, D. T., in answer to hiS endorsement 
“ of the 3d ultimo on letter of Mr. R. C. Seip, post-trader, 
“ of October 29, 1874. 

“ By direction of the Secretary of War : 

“ (Signed) E. A. Townsend, 

“ Adjutant General, 

“ A. G. Office, December 7, 1874.” 

This captain was prohibited from furni.shing his men with 
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these articles, aiid was coiiipellecl to purchase from the post 
trader whatever the men, orliimself, or his family required. 
Do you wish anything further ? 

Q. State all that you know about the matter? 

A. In regard to the manner in whicli the post traderships 
were conducted, particularly that one at Fort Lincoln, atten¬ 
tion was called to the fact, and it was a matter of common re¬ 
port and common information among the officers and men, 
that the trader had to pay a tax to outside people, but it was 
impossible to trace the tax until since this break in the ring; I 
then sent for the trader at my post and told him that he 
might as well <*<)nfess what had been going on, because the 
matter was going to be made public anyhow, and although 

could not prove it, that I knew that the post had been pay¬ 
ing a heavy tax outside, and I wanted him to tell me. lie then 
told me that they estimated their yearly profits at $15,000, 
that about one-thii-d of it was paid to ifedrick, of Iowa, and 
another portion of it was paid to a man named (ten. Rice, 
who was sup])Osed to be an intimate friend of the Secretary 
of AVar hero in AVashington; and that the division of those 
profits was such that the trader was finally left with about 
$2,500, or $3,000, out of the $15,000. I asked him then if 
he knew of any other person to whom this money was paid. 
He said he knew positively only, and that he paid to Rice 
and Hedrick, but he was always under the impression that 
a portion of it went to the Secretary of War. 

By Air. Robbins: 

lie professed not to know that, however ? 

A. Yes, sir; said he, “I am not a voluntary witness; I 
shall answer Avhatev'er I am asked, but I shall not tell any¬ 
thing I am not asked to tellso I did not pursue the in- 
•vestigation further, thinking there might be other means 
by which he could be made to tell what he knows. 

By the ('hairman : 

Q. Do you know anything further about Fort Rice, or 
Fort Sully ? 

A. A board of officers of my command were sent to 
Kentucky to purchase horses for the cavalry, and while there 
visited at the house of a man named Tomlinson—Dr. Tom¬ 
linson—and he inquired of them how this post of Fort Rice 
was going on; whether it was lucrative or not, and in ex- 
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planation lie said that he had had a friend appointed by the 
Secretary of War, and tliat he was interested in the profits. 
That is as much as 1 know of that. He said, I think, that he 
had this man appointed because of some attention that he 
had paid his family. There is another matter in regard to 
Fort Jjincoln : this sutler, Mr. Seip, who had objected to this 
officer purchasing things for his men, tried to impose re¬ 
strictions upon the sale of stores by the (Tovernmentthrough 
the commissary department. It is usual on the frontier, 
Avhere the Government employs citizens, to give them the 
same facilities of purchasing sup})lies for their tables that 
are allowed to the officers and men. Mr. Seip learning of 
this objected to it, and thought that tliey ought to be made 
to purchase from liim ; and, among other things, threatened 
that if it was not stopped he would use his influence with 
the Secretary of War, which he claimed to be very great, 
to get this officer who was selling the stores into difficulty. 
Wlien called to account, he made a half-way denial, but not 
so as to satisfy me that he had not made the statement, be¬ 
cause tlie witnesses were entitled to credit. This matter 
impressed mo so, that wlien the Secretary was there on a 
recent visit to Fort Jjincoln, I thought I would call to his 
attention to the fact that people in that part of the country 
were claiming to have great influence over him in an im¬ 
proper way, and I remarked that the . trader was trying to 
liold a whijt over the officers’ heads, by asserting that he 
would bring his influence to bear upon the Secretary of 
War. The Secretary made no satisfactoiy reply, but turned 
it off by some remark, as much as to say, “ you must not 
believe all you liear,’’ or something to that eft’ect. That 
was last fall. He made a tour through the Territories at 
the time, visiting the different posts. 

Q. Have you ever had any conversation Avith Orville 
Grant, or his partner, Bonaffon, Avith regard to their interest 
in military and Indian traderships ? 

A. Yes, sir; I liave had several cA)nvi'rsations Avitli Mr. 
Bonaftbn and with Mr. Grant. 

Q. Be kind enough to state what they Averc in the habit 
of telling you about it. 

A. The first time I met them I Avas traveling from St. 
Paul to my post. Fort Abraham Lincoln, four or five or six 
hundred miles, and Mr. Bonaftbn and Mr. Grant were on 
the same train, and as they desired to travel from Foi’t Ijin- 





coin by wagon or other similar conveyance, and about the 
only means of conveyance were those in possession of the 
military, they explained to me that they were then on a visit * 
to certain Indian trading posts, in which they were inter- I 
ested; (they mentioned the posts, four or live in number. ] 
I don’t know that I can state them accurately, but Fort Bel- \ 
knap. Fort Peck, Fort Berthold, and Standing Rock I think ; 
were the four posts they named,) and Mr. Grant asked me 
if I would furnish him an ambulance to make the trip. Mr. 
Bonatfon explained that he and Mr. Grant were about to 
take possession of these posts, and were going up to over- i 
haul the stock, and see what was wanted, and he asked me 
if I could recommend some young man, who was familiar 
with Indian habits, whom they could employ, and I did rec¬ 
ommend one. Mr. Bonatfon gave me to understand that he 
was equally interested with Orville Grant in these four 
places that they named. I think, at that time, there were 
other persons occupjnng the traderships, and they were 
going to effect the transfer. I have mentioned Fort Ber¬ 
thold, probably, as one of those posts, but when Mr. Grant 
got back to Bismarck he found there was some difficulty 
about his retaining or controlling the post himself. At any 
rate, he telegraphed to i\Ir. Delano that one Captain Ray¬ 
mond must be appointed trader at Fort Berthold. Mr. De¬ 
lano telegraphed back at once that the appointment would 
be made, and this man Raymond showed the telegram to 
several persons in Bismarck, and claimed that he paid Grant 
$ 1,000 for getting the a}q)ointment for him. 

Q. You say that Mr. Grant was going to make a trip up 
to these jjosts, and asked 3 ’ou for transportation ; did you 
give it to him ? 

A. I did. 

Q. M^hy? 

A. I told him that I would not give it to him as trader, 
but to any member of the President’s family visiting here, 
out of courtesy to the President of the l)'nited States, I 
Avould render any facility I could. 

Q. How long were they gone on that trip ? 

A. About the time ^Ir. Grant left the post on the trip, I 
left also oii some duty, and I am not certain how long he 
was absent, but it must have been several Aveeks, as the trip 
iiiA'olved several hundred miles’ travel. 

Q. What transportation did you furnish him ? 
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A. An ainlmlance, four mules and a driver. 

(i. Did you furnish him provisions too. 

A. No, sir. I did not furnish him any provision. I hav'e 
had repeated application since from his partner Bonaffon for 
transportation to visit the posts, l)ut the applications came 
generally when I was away from the post, and did not re¬ 
ceive attention. I never furnished transportation, that I 
remember, but that one time. 

Q. You say that Mr. Bonatfon made the same request, 
but that 3 0 U not being at home, it was not granted; this, 
then, was the only occasion of transportation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Orville Grant ever show you any authority from 
the President or the Secretary of W^ar for going up there to 
take possession of those posts? 

A. No, sir; he never showed me anything, lie told me 
that he had authority; hut I did not care whether he had or 
not, and never impiired for it. 

Q. Do you know anything about the extension of this 
great Sioux reservation across the east hank of the Missouri 
river ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was done Ijy the proclamation of the President 
in January bust year, and by another proclamation in April? 

A. Yes, si-r. 

Q. What was the effect of that proclamation upon the 
value of tradershi[)s along that river? 

A. It gt-eatly enhanced the value by making them a more 
perfeet monopoly by removing all opposition and rivalry. 

Q. Did it dispossess any people who had acquired title to 
lands there ? 

I cannot say that it dispossessed people who had ac¬ 
quired title, because I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
legality of their title, but I know that it dispossessed people 
who claimed that they had title, and who, no doubt, but for 
this would eventually have acquired title. 

(h Po 3 ’ou know Lower Brule city? 

A. I know Brule agency. 

There was a town laid out there called Lower Brule 
city. The people are applying for a large amount of dam¬ 
ages by reason of the fact that this order destroyed all busi¬ 
ness there, and prevented trading being opened : do you 
know anything about that? 

2 c 
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A. Xo, sir. 

Q. Were you or any of your subordinates ever called 
upon to turn out an Indian woman wbo traded there in op¬ 
position to Orville Grant and Bonaffon ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mrs. Galpin. 

Q. Please state under what circumstances? 

A. An application came to me from the Indian agency at 
Standing Rock for troops to close up and remove the store 
kept by Mrs. Galpin, a full-blood Sioux squaw, who was en¬ 
gaged in trading with the Indians, and I declined to grant 
the request. 

Q. Were any eftbrts other than that made to remove 
her ? 

A. Tbe agent and trader made every eftbrt that they 
could, without resorting to force, so far as I know; and I 
imagine that they were deterred from effecting their pur¬ 
pose by force only because all the Indians desired her as a 
trader, and they were afraid of encountering their hos- 
tilit}-. 

Q. Please state in general terms what you believe to have 
been the effect of this law of June, 1870, giving the ap¬ 
pointment of post traders to the Secretary of War; what 
has been its effect upon the condition of the officers and 
men and on the morale of the troops and army? 

A. Well, I don’t believe it has affected the morale of the 
troops or the officers. I am very glad to be able to say that, 
too. 1 don’t believe that it has affected them in the slight¬ 
est degree. I have investigated this matter very thoroughly, 
and I am unable to connect in the slightest degrfte any 
officer or soldier with it. The effect has been to greatly 
embarrass them and add to the inconveniences of frontier 
life, which, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
are veiy great, as the troops and officers are require^ to pay 
what he considered in the States exorbitant prices for every¬ 
thing, owing to the immense distances goods have to be 
transported. Tliat is the case always, but this law placing 
the appointments in the hands of the Secretary of War, and 
then being used in the manner he has used "it, by placing 
the apijointments in the hands of a certain ring and taxing 
the profits in this way, by tliese exactions, all of which had 
to come out of the pockets of the soldiers and officers, has 
as 1 have said before, greatly increased the expense and incon- 
vcTiiences of living on the frontier. 
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Q. The old system Wiis to have a sutler or sutlers, ap¬ 
pointed by a council of administration ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the three senior officers at the post, except 
the commanding officer, constituted a council of adminis¬ 
tration. They nominated a man for the position of sutler, 
and that nomination was approved by the commanding offi¬ 
cer of the post, and then by the department commander; 
and that constituted the appointment, and in that way it 
would be impossible foi- operations like these to be car¬ 
ried on. 

Q. And then, if the man selected was exorbitant in his 
charges they had a I’ight to give license to another, so as to 
bring him to reason V 

A. Yes, sir. 

ti. Under the present law they have no such control over 
the trader ? 

A. No, sir. Not only that, but if known to purchase 
elsewhere what we recpiired for our own table we have been 
called to account. I have known the post-trader at Fort 
Lincoln to go out and stop an officer’s wagon, driven by his 
servant, and inspect the wagon to see what was in it, and 
threatening to use his intlueuee Avith the Secretary of War, 
because we traded with a town five miles distant, where we 
got things at about half his prices. 

Q. Were those facts ever reported by you in any way to 
the Secretary of War ? 

A. No, sir; they were not, because [ was ju.st as suspicious 
of the Secretary as I was of the sutler. 

Q. Had you any doubt that the sutler would have had in¬ 
fluence to have himself sustained in his exactions ? 

A. No, sir, I had no doubt. You asked me if 1 ever re¬ 
ported those things to the Secretary of War. I did report 
about this officer I have mentioned. I considered that a 
test case, and I saw then that the Secretary of War was 
going to stand by the sutlers. 

Q. And he did stand by them V 

A. He stood by them as long as he could. 

Q. Where does this Mr. Seip come from ? 

A. He claims to have come from Baltimore. 

Q. Had you ever known him before he Avas appointed 
there? 

A. No, sir; and I do not want to knoAV him again. 

Q. Is he there noAv ? 
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A. IIo will be here to-morrow or next day, and he will 
tell you the whole story. 

Q. He said that he divided with Hedrick and Rice? 

A. Yes, sir: and he said that after dividing profits, 
§15,000 a year, he never had more than $2,500 or $3,000 
left, and he Avas getting tired of it. 

Do you know of any other ])osts at which the money 
was divided Avith anybody ? 

A. 1 do not know it so directly as in this case, because I 
brought this man up into my room, and he told me, hut 1 
know it Avell enough to satisfy me. 

Q. State your belief generally. 

A. 1 believe the Fort Diiford ])rohahly ]»ays as large a tax, 
oi- nearly as large, as Fort Abraham Lincoln : that is one of 
the large.st posts in the Xortlnvest. 

Q. Do you knoAV whom that is paid to? 

A. I think Hedrick has a share of that; Leighton is the 
trader. 

Q. Do you knoAv of any other ]ierson than Hedrick A\'ho 
is interested in that ? 

A. Xo, sir; luit Ave ahvays regarded the Secretary of War 
as a silent partner in all these transactions. 

Do you knoAV of the Secretary of War being engaged 
in any other transactions by Avhich public money has been 
sjient without authority or hiAV ? 

A. It may be because I am not informed in regard to the 
hiAV that I tiiink so, hut I heard an artist in XeAV York s]ieak 
of the Secretary paying scA'eral hundred dollars a jiiece for 
several oil portraits of different persons, and I kneAV that he 
Avas ]»aying it out of (lovernment money, and I had ncA’er 
read the huv authorizing the procuremeirt of these portraits 
in that Avay ? 

Q. Do you knoAv Avhose portraits they were? 

A. T Avas under the impression that one of them Avas his 
oAvn ; 1 am not certain as to the other; the artist spoke of 
“ prominent officials,” and I. got the impression that one of 
them AA'as the Secretary’s oavu }»ortrait. 

(J. Who Avas the artist ? 

A. Huntington is the artist’s name; 1 do not knoAv his 
initials. 

(i. Do you knoAV Avhat the i>ortraits cost a jiiece? 

A. He said that the Secretary had given him so much 
Avork that he had put doAvn the ])rice. The Avay the conver- 
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nation came about was tliis : T had <--onc ai-ouiul to see liiiu 
ill ree-ard to some work I was going to have done myselt, 
and I spoke about wbat a portrait of that kind would be 
worth, and he mentioned that he laid done a good deal ot 
that kind of work for the Secretary of War, but had charged 
him less because he had given him a good deal of work; I 
think, mentioned SoOO a piece as the price charged the hec- 
retary of War. 

lly Mr. Kobliins: 

(h Do you know how many ? 

A. lie said “ several.’’ 

(h With whom did the Secretary of War stay when he 
was on this visit to your jiost? 

A. Well, sir, he did not .stay with anybody. 

(h How long was he there ? 

A. He was there but a few hours. He came down the 
river, and 1 knew of his coining and gave him such atten¬ 
tion as his otiieial position reipiired, a'salute was tired, but 
mv knowledge of his transactions, and my opinion ot them 
was such that I did not meet him at the edge of the reser¬ 
vation as was customary : 1 staid at my door and waited till 
he came, and transacted what business 1 liad to transact with 
him, and he went away. 

Q. Who did meet him 

A. I did not. Mr. Seip, the day before, sent me a note 
saving that he understood that tl'ie Secretary ot M ar was 
ab'out to visit the post, and he thought 1 would like to enter¬ 
tain him, and he sent uji three baskets of wine, and I .sent 
back the wine, with a note stating that I did not drink 
wine myself, and in any event I did not propose to enter¬ 
tain the Secretary of Wir with wine, so I returned it. 

Q. Then you did not entertain him? 

A. Xo, sir, I did not, except as 1 was required in an 
official way. 

th Was he entertained bv any one at the fort? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Dickey ever tell you that he or his partner, 
Wilson ever divided their money? 

No, sir : on the contrary he told me that that was the 
reason that he was removed. ‘ Mr. Dickey pve me to under¬ 
stand that lie was removed because they did not divide ; he 
was among the first to call my attention to this matter. 
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Wlieu tliere was a rimior tliat lie was to be removed be said 
to me, “ I don’t know whether yon know it or not, but there 
is not a post on this river tliat does not pay a tax except 
ours, and we don’t pay simp]}' because my brother is chair¬ 
man of the Military (’ommittee. 

Q. Then liis brother went out of (’digress? 

A. His brother went out of (’ongress and be went out of 
the suttlershi]). 

By Mr. Robbins: 

Q. Did lie tell you whether he had a proposition to 
divide ? 

A. No, lie did not tell me that. I don’t believe there 
was any proposition made to him, because he gave me to 
understaml that his ])laee was wanted for other people and 
he would have to get out. 

By the (Chairman : 

Q. And he held it as long as his brother was i-hairnian of 
the Military Committee ? 

A. Yes ; and did not have to pay any tax. 

il. He was appointed April, 1872, and he held it until 
Ma}’ 24, 1874—that is the time Mr. Dickey went out of Con¬ 
gress ? 

A. He was the first one to assure me jiositively that every 
post on that river [laid a tax except his own. I was satisfied 
that the Secretary of War’s desire to get him out Avas not 
for the reasons stated in his letter to mo in regard to the 
alleged violation of revenue hnvs and the disloyalty of Bob 
Wilson. 

Q. Because you had investigated those charges and made 
a report that there Avas no foundation for them ? 

A. I made report that so far as Mr. Wilson's loyalty Avas 
concerned he Avas all right, and L was unable to find that 
DickeA’ had A'iolated the revenue laws. I ])ut it into the 
hands of the revenue othcers and they investigated very 
thoroughly. 

Q. Was this Wilson a relative of Senator Wilson ? 

A, No, sir; no relation. 1 did mention, hoAvever, in my 
report, that I considered Mr. Dickey an unfit person to hold 
a tradership. He drank a good deal, and he was very kind- 
hearted and obliging, and he exercised a bad influence 
over young officers ; that Avas my objection to him. But I 
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know that was not the ground upon which he was removed, 
because other traders witli the same faidtsheld their places. 

Q. Is Mr. Seip a man of good moral ciiaracter ? 

A. Well, sir, I would hate to testify to the moral charac¬ 
ter of any post trader in these times. 

Q. Was he a great improvement in that respect on Mr. 
Dickey ? 

A. No, sir. 1 think I could make the same ohjoetion to 
Mr. Seip as to Mr. Dickey in regaril to drinking. 

Q. And he came to you there a stranger 'i 

A. Yes, sir. I had never seen him or hoard of him. 

Q. What is Mr. Wilson. Is he a reputable man ? 

A. lie is considered a reputable man, and he is very pop¬ 
ular with officers. He has been connected with the army a 
great many years, and most of the officers of the army 
know him. 

Q. The allegation is that that order extending the Groat 
Sioux reservation was made by the Prc'sident of the United 
States out of care for the welfare of the Indians there, so as 
to prevent them from having unlimited supplies of rum. I 
wish you to state whether in your judgment that order ac¬ 
complished that design ? 

A. No sir; I don’t believe the Indians got one drink less 
by the extension of the reservation. 

Q. Do you believe that that was the real object of issuing 
that order ? 

A. Well, I would rather not answer that (piestion. 

Q. The effect of it was, however, in addition to improving 
the morals of the Indians, to improve the profits of the 
traders, was it not ? 

A. 1 think the jn’otits of the trad(‘rs left the morals of the 
Indians a long ways behind. That was the general impres¬ 
sion along the river, that the order was for the benefit of the 
traders. 

Q. Do you know of any persons having been sent off the 
reservations who tried to deal there, so as to prevent any 
interference with the ])rivileges of Orville Grant and Bo- 
naffon ? 

A. There was a case further up the river, in which I think 
a man named Tom Thum was removed on those grounds, 
and also, J think the reservation was enlarged at a point up 
the river for the same purpose. 

Q. What reservation is that ? 
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A. Tt is the reservation on wliieli Fort I’eck is situated. 

Q. That was extended to prevent opposition ? 

A. That is my impression, although 1 do not know it, and 
the current story there is that Timm was about to be ri*- 
moved, and his privileges as a trader entirely taken away, 
and he obtained some affidavits showing that there were 
some frauds in the Indian Department, in which Leighton 
brothers and Orvil (Irant were )nixed u]), and he showed 
them the affidavits and they allowed him to continue his 
trade. 

(J. What w'ere the alleged frauds ? 

A. It was something in connection with furnishing a cer¬ 
tain amount of corn to the Indians at one of the agencies, 
and the same amount of corn was used to go through a cer¬ 
tain form at one place, and get a receipt, and then the corn 
would be carried along and delivered at another place. I 
had a case of it at my i)Ost. There were about 8,000 bushels 
of corn delivered at my post, in Indian sacks, and I sent 
down and notified the trader that 1 would not receive them. 
They were marked “ Indian Department,'’ and I notified my 
quartermaster not to have anything to do with the corn. 

Q. Explain lunv that fraud was attempted ? 

A. Well, for instance, suppose that the contractor who 
furnishes forage to the military authorities at Fort Abraham 
Jjiucoln should have a contract to furnish at the Indian post, 
several hundred miles up the river, lli' puts the forage in 
sacks. It is to be inspected at a certain i)oint down the 
river by Indian inspectors ; they inspc'ct it, and report the 
contractor has started with so much corn for such an agency, 
and it must be marked with the fndian brand. ^lowq if the 
contractor can make an arrangement wuth the fiidian agency 
where he is going to deliver it that that amount has been 
delivered, he can take the corn, and go where he pleases 
with it. This man happened to bring the corn to ray post. 
He brought 8,000 bushels there in Indian sacks, which 
show-ed inspection by the Indian inspectors, and I declined 
to receive it, and it w'as reported to Department headquar¬ 
ters, and the matter was carried clear to Washington, and 
an order came back from the Heci’ctary of War that the 
forage must be received. 

By the Chairman: Although you were satisfied that it 
belonged to the Indian Department, and had been sold to 
them ‘i 
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A. W^ell, 1 was satisfied that it was a very suspicious cir- 
cumstaiice, to say tiie least of it, and it opened the way for 
frauds. To show you how the Indian traders and anny 
traders are all mixed up, the contractor for this corn that 
was delivered at my place got Mr. Seip, the post-trader, to 
act as his agent to receive it. Seip stood by to see that it 
was Aveighed. Tliey had some diflieulty, and one of the 
clerks from my, post went to St. Louis to look over the 
papers, and he saw the bill sent l)y .Mr. Seip to this con¬ 
tractor, and found an item of $50 paid the sergeant who 
weighed the corn. Xow, Go\'ernmcnt pays the sergeant, 
and the only inference we could draw was that the sergeant 
Avas paid for making false Aveights. We had it all Aveighed 
over again, and every sack that had been under the ser¬ 
geant’s supei-vision fell shoi’t twelve to fifteen pouiAds. 

Q. You refused to rec-eive this corn because it AA'as paid 
for as Indian supplies ? 

A. ItAvould not have been marked as such Avithout it had 
been i)aid for. T never kncAV of such case. 

Q. Then you reported these facts to the War Depart¬ 
ment ? 

A. Xo, sir; I reported to General Terry, he reported to 
General Sheridan, (Jeneral Sheridaii to General Sherman, 
and then the niatter Avas sent to the Secretary of War, aiul 
there came back an order through the regular channels to 
receiAm it. 

Q. You got that order, and then you did pay for the 
corn ? 

A. Yes,sir. 

Q. Have you any doubt that that corn was paid for tAvic(‘ 
by the Gov’crnment? 

A. I believe that it AAnis paid for tAvice, hut I cannot 
prove it any better than I have told you, because Avhen they 
gave me the order to receive it T considei-c'd T Avas rdieved 
from all responsibility in the matter. 

Q. About Avhat time did you bi-ing these facts to the no¬ 
tice of the Yhir Department? 

A. This is a matter of record ; according to my memory. 
1 should say it AA'as in the month of Seidemher last. 

Q. What Avas the nanie of the contractor Avho Avas to sup- 
l>ly you Avith this corn ? 

A. I cannot giA'c you the name : he never ajipears at the 
])ost. He does his business through an agent, Mr. Seii) 
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acted as liis agent on this occasion. I think he lives at 
Sioux City. 

Q. Do you know whether he was the same contractor that 
had a contract to supply the Indian agencies? 

A. Yes, sir; I know he had, and I know that the same 
boat that brought supplies to me went on up the river to the 
Indian agencies. S]ieaking of Indian su])plies, I have known 
boats passing up tlie river to trade oft Indian flour to citi¬ 
zens along the river. 

Q. You said that that corn was inspected : I understood 
you to mean that it was branded? 

A. Well, I considered the brand as an evidence of inspec¬ 
tion. 

Q. Whom Avas this ]»articular lot branded by? 

A. That I cannot tell ; “ U. S. Ind. Dep.” was the mark. 

Q. Was eA’ery bag branded in that way? 

A. Yes, sir; every bag. 

Q. Could that mark have got there by accident? 

A. Oh, no; they did not clahn it Avas by accident, be¬ 
cause they could not explain it any such way. 

(J. How did they explain it,.or attempt to explain it? 

A. They explained that they had not calculated just the 
right amount tor the Indians, and they had made a mistake 
of 8,000 bushels at one agency. 

Q. How many Indians Avere there at that agency ? 

A. But there was no such number that that could occur. 

Q. They did not Avant 8,000 bushels of corn for their sup¬ 
port ? 

A. ISo, sir; or, at least, thcA- did not wantsuch an amount 
that a man could make a mistake of 8,000 bushels. 

By Mr. Robbins: 

Q. Do you know Avho Avas the Indian agent Avho must 
have been in complicity Avith that fraud? 

A. Ho, sir : I cannot state the name ; he Avas the agent 
at Fort Peck. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. If you knoAV of any other transactions of that kind 
state them. 

A. At the toAvn of Bismarck, opposite Fort Lincoln, a 
steamer passing up last fall sold some flour to a man, eight 
sacks, and Avhen he got it up to his house he found that the 
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sacks Ijclonged totheliuliuu Departuicut. That was a boat 
carrying- supplies to the agency under a contract. 

Q. Who was the owner of that boat ? 

A. That I cannot tell; it is very easy to ascertain. 

(i. This man bouglit eight sacks of flour, and when he 
got them to his liouse he disc;ovcred that they were marked 
with the brand of the Indian Department? 

A. Yes, sir; and he let the fact be known ; Raymond 
(who received the appointment of Indian agent on payment 
of a thousand dollars) heard that the sacks of Indian flour 
were there, and had been discovered, and that there was 
going to be an oflicial investigation, and he started a man 
in the night, on horseback, to head off tins steamer, (some¬ 
times you can beat a Missouri river steamer with a horse,) 
and he headed the steamer, and told them of the scrape they 
had got into, and they sent back and got the flour. 

Q. Did the steamer go back ? 

A. No, sir ; I guess they seiit^an order back; I don’t rec¬ 
ollect the way it was done exactly, but I believe that the 
flour was reclaimed. 

Q. Do you know of any other transaction of that char¬ 
acter ? 

A. Well, if I were to tell you all the transactions that 
have come to me as matters of rumor and belief, I would 
take up a great deal of your time. 1 believe that the In¬ 
dian storehouse was burned at Fort Ih-rthold under very 
suspicious circumstances. It is claimiid by people who have 
investigated the subject that this man Raymond laid in an 
unusually large supply of flour in the fall; nobody could 
understand what he wanted of so large a stock, because 
there would not be a demand for it; but after na\'igatioti 
had closed the agency building at Fort Rerthold was burned, 
and in order to keep the Indians from starving it was nece.s- 
sary to purchase in the market, and Raymond had plenty of 
flour on hand to sell. I know that he sold more than he 
probably ought to have sold. At that time I knew nothing 
of the circumstances; they came out afterwards ; but it was 
yet a month till the cars or boats would run to bring anj- 
new sui)plies, and the citizens of Bismarck relied upon this 
store, and they were almost entirely out of flour, and he 
wrote a note to me, stating the wants of the citizens, and 
asking me if I would not allow him to have so many barrels 
of flour for temporary use, to satisfy the wants of the peo- 
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plo, and 1 h* would i'e[>ay it witli flour of ucpially good 
([uality. I had no right to do it, but, tliinking it an emer¬ 
gency calling upon iny humanity, I let him take the flour, and 
he afterwards repaid it with flour of equally good quality, 
hut I did not know at the time how he had gotten rid of 
his flour. 

Q. Wliere these facts ever brought to any CJovernmont of- 
ticer’s notice that you know of? 

A. Tins was a matter relating entirely to the indian De¬ 
partment, and oflieers of the army on the frontier feel a 
hesitancy ahout calling attention to anything wrong in the 
Indian Ihqiartment, as that di'partment is always very jealous 
of any interference: hut the matter was rejtorted publicly, 
because there was a (‘orrespondent of th(‘ Herald in that 
country at the time who thoroughly investigated all these 
matters, and it was published in the Herald: I saw it iny- 
self. 

Q. Xo notice was taken of it? 

A. Xo, sir; no notice was we r taken of it. To .show how 
the Indian l)e])artment dislikes interference by the military, 
I will give an instance; The Standing Kock agency is about 
flfty miles from my head(juartors. Through some misman¬ 
agement, and, as I l)elieve, through fraud, their store of pro¬ 
visions became exhausted two or three months before river 
navigation or railroad travel opened, and the Indians came 
uj) to me and represented their starving condition: but as 
it was rather a eominon complaint with them, 1 was not sat¬ 
isfied with their statement, I ait sent down to the oflieer at 
that po.st, who is under my command, to investigate the mat¬ 
ter, and call upon the agent and request a written statement 
of how much support they had for those two months, and 
he replied, saying tliat the supply was practically exhausted, 
and the Indians were living on their ponies, and were in 
almost a starving condition. He a.sked me if I would not 
send down supplies. There was no law under which I (*ould 
send sui)plies down ; hut there is a lawauthori/ing the feed¬ 
ing of Indians temporarily at a military post, and 1 said if he 
would allow the Indians to come up I would issue rations to 
them, trusting to the Indian Department to pay thimi back, 
and in the meantime I sent a full report of the matter, which 
was referred by the Secretary of War to the Interior De¬ 
partment, in which I stated that we had an abundant supply 
there until the opening of navigation, and suggested that 
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tlio Militiirv T)e[iavtm(.‘ut loan to the Indian Bureau. The 
Indian Bureau sent back word that tliey preferred to feed 
tlie Indians themselves, and they wonld not aeeept the loati, 
and the Indians were in a sutfering condition for two 
months, when they could have had ample supjilies by com¬ 
plying with my suggestion. Mi'. Smith was Indian C'om- 
missioner at the time. 

Q. Wind was tin* I’eason that they were short of supplies 
there for two months':' 

A. I imagine that somebody else got theii’ suiiplies. 

Q. Their sacks had gone to some other post 'i 
A. Yes ; 1 imagine they had gone to some other post by 
vit.'ir-ak-ulaiiun. 

i-l. I asked you who was tin' coidracb)r foi' this corn you 
have spoken about '{ Was he from St. Paul 

A. He may have been from St. Paul or Sioux City. 

(i. Was not John H. (diaries the man ■:* 

A. I cannot so testify, but the name appears to me to be 
the same. 

(1. And the name of the agent at Fort Peck was Alder- 
son, was it not ? 

A. I do not know anything about that, 

(i. Do you know who owned that boat? Was it- 

A. That I do not know. 

By Mr. Bobbins : 

Was Coulson the name ? 

A. There were three or four ditferent [larties innilicated 
in that corn matter, and I cannot state any particular one. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Do you know who were interested in that corn at all ? 
A. No, sir. 

(-1. Was Mr. Bonati’on in it in any way? 

A. That I do not know. I only know ofhcially that the 
same man who furnished the corn to the military at Fort 
Lincoln was the man who was interested in the contract 
with the Indian De])artment ? 

(i. Do you know a man named John Smith out there who 
was a contractor ? 

A. Yes. 

(i. If he ever told you anything of the Secretary of War 
coming down the river and fixing uj) a treaty with Canada, 
or anything of that kind, tell us what it was? 
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A. Woll, sir, I JievtT \^'oul(l liavo tliouglit of tluit if you I 
liad not mentioiiod it. There i.s a great deal of smuggling, i 
partieularly in the whisky trade across the British "border 
there, and this man Smith informed me that one of the oh- j 
jects of the Secretary of War’s visit to that country was to 
etfect some arrangement, tlie details of which I did not in- y, 
terest myself in, by which the facilities for getting whisky ' 
across the border at some reduced rate, (T took so little in¬ 
terest in the manner that 1 don’t remember that I have ever 
spoken or thought of the thing since,) hut 1 remember that ! 
that was the statement, thatthe Secretary was out there to see if 
he could not make some arrangement l)y which better facili¬ 
ties could he provided for running liquors across the border : 
—better facilities for the traders. It was some arrangement 
by which the traders at those posts along the frontier would 
have increased advantages. I never went into the particu¬ 
lars as to how those advantages were to be increased. 

By Mr. Kohlnns : 

Q. Bo you know anything about the traders at Fort Peck 
having anything to do with that corn fraud, or was there : 
any complicity on their part? 

A. The only way there could have been fraud would have 
been complicity on the part of the agent. The agent would 
have to relieve the contractor in some way, by certifying . 
that this corn had been delivered. 

Q. I mean complicity on the part of the traders ? 

A. !My experience has been that the traders and the 
agents are interested with each other very generally. 

Q. That they have an understanding ? 

A. Yes; not only an understanding but I have known ’ 
Indian chiefs, within the last four or five years, to accuse 
their agents in my presence, of taking their goods at night 
out of the Indian store-house and passing them over to the 
trader’s house and then selling them to the Indians over the 
counter. 

Q. You do not know positively whether such an arrange¬ 
ment existed at Fort Peck, or not ? 

A. Yo, sir, I do not? 

Q. This 8,000 bushels corn fraud must have had the com¬ 
plicity of the Indian agent at Fort Peck ? 

A. Yes, sir, to have been successfid. i 

Q. The report of the fact that this corn had been inspected i 
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and shipped to liini would have reached him in the regular 
course of business, and if these sacks did not come to him 
he must have known it, and of course must have been in 
complicity with their being carried elsewhere ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not know whether the traders at Fort Pock 
were cognizant of that or had any hand in it ? 

A. Xo, sir; it is my impression that those affidavits that 
I spoke of Thum having ]»roduccd, referred to a fraud of 
that kind and implicated the traders at Fort Peck. 

(J. And he retained his position bv threateming that ex¬ 
posure ‘i 

A. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. 

Q. And Orville Grant and Bonatfon were the traders there 
at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir; however as to the dates these several traders 
got their places I am not positive. 

Q. But you do know that Orville (B-ant and Bonatfon 
were the traders at the time these frauds took ]ilace? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You spoke about it being a common atfair to sell 
Indian flour off the boats along the river to citizens. 

A. I do not think I said it was a common practice, I men¬ 
tioned a jiarticular instance ; I intended to give the impres¬ 
sion that it is commonly believed to be done, and I stated 
an instance that T and hundreds of people have knowl¬ 
edge of. 

Q. AYcll, it is a common understanding that such things 
are done V 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How extensive that trade is you don’t imdertake to 
state ? 

A. No, sir; except that 1 think that is probably one of 
the causes of shortage in these supplies that I spoke of. 

Q. Do you know of any instance in which the contractors 
who furnish these supplies own the boats on winch they are 
carried ? 

A. It might be so, l)ut I would not be likely to know it. 

Q. You do not know whetlier this man Goulson owned 
the boat and was the contractor in the case in which the 
sacks of flour were sold ? 

A. If I had access to my records I could tell what boat it 
Avas and who Avas the man ; cannot from memorv. 
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Q. Speaking of the traders at Fort J’eck, I called your 
attention to them, and used the names of (Irant and Bonat- 
fon a while ago ; are you sure it was Grrant and Bonaflbn, 
or Grant and Leighton ? 

A. Leighton was a party; Bonaflbn never visited Fort 
Peck to my knowledge ; Leighton I know was a party; I 
have no knowledge that ^Ir. Bonaflbn e^•er visited that post, 
but Bonaflbn and Grant came there together at the time of 
that inspecting tour of the posts they wbre interested in ; 
Bonaflbn said, “ we are interested,’' so-so, and Fort Peck 
was one of the posts mentioned, so he gave me the impres¬ 
sion that that was one of the }>osts they were jointly in¬ 
terested in. 

Q. Mr. Grant was interested with Leighton at the time of 
that corn fraud, was he ? 

A. That is my belief; I have no knowledge that Mr. 
Grant ever resided or traded at either of those agencies, and 
I am under the impression that he was not present there 
when this took place. 

Q. At what point was the inspection of that corn made ? 

A. I am under the impression that it was inspected at 
Sioux City; it was at some point away down the Missoxiri 
river; I do not know who the inspector was. 

By the Chairman : 

Q. Have you any statements made to you in writing some 
time ago by traders who were ejected from jtosts, stating the 
reasons why they were ejected V 

A. Yes, sir ; I have a statement made to me by Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Wilson, but I had on!}’ reached my post about a week 
before your summons reached me, and I was unable to place 
my hands upon his letter. That letter was written in the sum¬ 
mer of 1874, and in it he called attention to the sale of 
traderships on the Missouri river, and said that he expected 
to be able to prove that Belknap made these posts articles 
of traffic, and that he was the most corru])t official whoever 
occupied high position; some ex[)ression like that occurred 
in the letter. 

Q. Did you ever get any such statement from any person 
else, either verbal or written ? 

A. I received a statement from Captain Harmon, who was 
removed at Fort Rice, in which he tells me about the barter 
and sale, and money hawng been offered and passed, Init I 
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did not impress it upon my mind, for the reason that lie will 
he liere himself, and will <>;ive all the facts. Tie is a reliable 
witness, and I suppose he is on his way Tiore now. 1 know 
of a citizen receivina- a statement from a prominent officer 
of the army, asking this citizen to expose the whole thing,' 
and giving as a reason why he did not do it himself that the 
Secretary of War had been extremely kind to him. 

Q. Do you know whether any of those statements were 
ever forwardial to the Secri'tarv of AVar, or made known to 
him directly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please state your knowledge on that subject? 

A. r think Mr. Wilson forwarded a statement to the Sec¬ 
retary oi Y ar calling his attention to this condition of 
affiiip. Then I. knew hy current report, [knew it before, 
this investigation brought tlu' report out of a stattuuent hav¬ 
ing been forwardc'd from T:'hirl Sill by (xenei'a! TIazen, and 
also by (General Giaerson. L do not know how it was for¬ 
warded, whether through the regular cliannels or not. It 
<lid not go through Gmuu’al Shei'iiian’s luaKhpiarters. 

Q. Mr. AVilsoirs statement must have l)ceu forwarded in 
1874, about the time that .\rr. Dickey was removed ? 

A. Yes, sir; tixun the very first it has been known that 
this man Hedrick has Ixam the collector. 

Q. lie is an internal revenue collector, is he not ? 

A. Yes, sir; internal and external both. 

By Mr. Robbins : 

Q. W'as there some fraud at Risinarck in the wav of 
making away with supplies, and did you have certain parties 
arrested there. If so, tell us all about that. 

A. Y"es, sir. It is impossible in that latitude to keep 
sentries on duty all night, it is too cold ; and that, at times, 
furnishes opportunity for theft which would not occur other¬ 
wise, as men will take the risk of exposing themselves for 
an hour or two. We found that in that way the Govern¬ 
ment was losing a large amount of corn at Fort Lincoln, o[)- 
posite Bismarck, and it was on a small scale a good diad 
like this post-tradorship business, we could iiotget'at it until 
we could get some member of the ring to teil. Finallv I 
got one of the soldiers whom they had hi-ihed to aid them, 
a man that was stationed to watch the corn. Thev had 
bribed him and paid him about half the value jier sack, and 
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in tliat way they had taken off hundreds of sacks. There 
was no way of determining the number of sacks, hut I think 
that the number of bushels that they took must have been 
»up in the thousands. We traced it to Bismarck and arrested 
the men. Some of them w’ere considered prominent citizens 
there, and they were tried before the United States commis¬ 
sioner and are now serving out terms in the penitentiary. 
That is about all there is of that. 

Q. There were no officials implicated in that that you 
know of? 

A. jS’o, sir; just a case of ordinary theft. 

By the Chairman; 

(^. T want you to answer a general question. Had the 
■Seci-etary of War been a man of purity of character and 
integrity of purpose, could these frauds continued going on? 

A. They could not possibly liave done so. 

Q. And it was because they were shielded and protected 
by him that they occurred ? 

A. They could not possibly liave been carried on to any¬ 
thing like the extent tliey were without his connivance and 
approval; and when you ask me how the morals and char¬ 
acter of the ai’iuy is affected, I, although belonging to the 
army, think that it it is one of the highest commendations 
that could be made of the sei’vice to say that it has not been 
demoralized when the head has shown himself to be so un¬ 
worthy. 

By Mr. Robbins; 

Q. I sup])ose that the officers and men have been greatly 
extorted from be(*ause of his complicity? 

A. Yes, sir ; and they have known it all the time. When 
buying any article, they have known that a portion of the 
money was going for improper pui’poses. 


Washington, April 4, 1876. 
(Jcorgc A. Caster remllcd nndfurtha' examined. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Please explain why it is that you and other army offi¬ 
cers have not heretofore given information with regard to 
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tliesie abuses wliidi liave existed at posts under your coin- 
maud, and coming within your knowledge V 

A. It is because of the existence, principally, of an order 
issued by the Secretary of War, March 15, 1873, that “ no 
officer, either active or retired’'—T am giving the words of 
the o.rder—“ shall directly or indirectl}’, without being called 
upon by proper authority, solidt, suggest or recommend 
action by members of Congress for or against military 
affairs. Second, all petitions to Congress by officers rela¬ 
tive to subjects of a military character, will be forwarded 
through the Ceueral of the Army and the Secretary of War 
for their action and transmittal. Third, an officer visiting 
the seat of Government during a Congre.ssional session will, 
upon his arrival register his name at the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral’s Office as now required, and, in addition, address a let¬ 
ter to the Adjutant General of the army, reciting the pur¬ 
pose of, and time that will be embraced by, bis visit, and 
the authority under which he is absent from his command 
or station. The purpose or object so recited will be the 
strict guide of the offic-cr during bis stay.” By the terms 
of this order it will be seen that neither I nor any other 
officer could solicit, suggest, oi' recommend action to any 
Member of Congress upon any military subject, and that if 
I chose to visit the city I must record in the office of the 
Secretary of War what I came here for, and then must not 
speak or write upon any sulijeet different from that which 
I had recorded at the office of the- Secretary of War. That 
sealed the mouths and tied the hands of the officers of the 
army about as effectually as it could be done.' 

Q. Do you know whether this order was strictly enforced? 

A. Yes, sir; officers have come here on matters entirely 
different, perfectly proper and legitimate, not relating to the 
transactions of the Secretary of AVar, and he has snubbed 
them and treated them in a very disresi)ectful manner, for 
the reason, as I imagine, that he wanted to discourage the 
visits of officers at Washington, where they would be likely 
to be brought in contact i\dth Members of Congress. T am 
very glad to give this testimony, because I see some of the 
papers have expressed surprise that the officers of the army 
have not reported these matters. 

Q. So, since 1873, no officer has felt himself permitted, 
no matter what his knowledge might be, to recommend anv 
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ineasuro, uiiloSf! he informed tjie Secretary of War that he 
was going to so ? 

A. Xo, sir; they felt tliis way, that if they should report 
anything against the Secretary of War, of course when it 
reached his hands, of course he would pigeon-hole it, and 
he would probably pigeon hole the officer at the same time; 
they gave res[)ectability to the mode of transmittal by add¬ 
ing the name of the (ieiieral of the Army. The main point 
was to get it through the Secretary of AVar. [t was a mere 
form to send it the (General of the Army, because any paper 
to go the Secretary of W'ar must necessarily go through 
him. 

(h The Secretary of W'ar is the tinal i-ece[>tacle of all 
communications of every kind from the officers of the army ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is the order still in force? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Prior to this order, were there any regulations of this 
character in the army? 

A. None that I know of An officer could write to his 
Member of t'ongress as freely as any other citizens. 1 do 
not know why because he is an officer of the army he can¬ 
not ap]»roach a Mendjer of C’ongress that re})resents the 
district he hails from, the same as any other citizen can. 
There is a preand)le to that order, which purports to explain 
the object, hut it is all humbug, because, instead of Mem¬ 
bers being annoyed by t)fficers of the army, they are glad 
to meet them. 

Q. Under that order, conld you have replied to even your 
own Mend)er of Congress, when he wrote to you for infor¬ 
mation ? 

A. No, sir; 1 should first semi it to the Secretary of W^ar. 
If you should write to me, and ask if I had any knowledge 
of "a certain sul»ject, I would have to send it to the Secretary 
of War, and trust to him to hand it to you. 

Q. In giving your opinion even as to the government of 
the army and its internal economy, you wouhl have had first 
submitted your communication, in reply to any iiupiiry of 
the kind, to the Secretary of War? 

A. Yes, sir ; before it could be transmitted to a Member 
of Uongress. 

Q. And so, under this order, it was impossible to have 
the army heard on any subject touching its interests ? 
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A. Yes, sir; there has been no voice from the army since 
that order was issued. 

Q. Would that order have hound the General of the Army 
himself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. lie therefore could have ^'iven no opinion upon any 
subject touching the army under his command? 

A. Not except througli the Secretary of War, unless a 
committee should summon him before them. If they called 
upon him in the ordinary way to state his views he should 
submit them through the Secretary of AV^ar. 

Q. A disobedience of that order would have cost you your 
commission, would it not? 

A. It would have been very apC to. 

(i. How is it regarded by the army? 

A. It is regarded by the army as a ste}> to [dace the con¬ 
trol of all information that officers might he in possession 
of, in the hands of the Secretary of War, so that nothing 
should get beyond him except that whi(‘h lie chose to trans¬ 
mit. And in connection with the recent develo[»nients it 
was aliout the most effiectual safeguard that he could have 
thrown round his conduct to [irevent ex})osure. 

If you hail direct knowledge of malfeasance in office 
l)y liini you could not, under this order, have divulged it? 

A. No, sir, there was no way that I could divulge it except 
through the Secretary of War, and I have no idea that he 
would have ever transmitted any information that would 
have been to his [irejudice. 

(2. Had you ever lieard of the communication which Gen¬ 
eral Hazen sent to head([uai‘ters here witli reference to this 
Fort Sill business? 

A. I had heard that a communication had been sent hut 
did not know that it was from Gen. Hazen. 

Q. That was known in army circles years ago, was it not? 

A. A’es, sir. 

(i. Where has Gen. Hazen been stationed latterly? 

A. He has been stationed at Fort Buford, in Dakota Tei-- 
ritory, on the ujiper Missouri river, somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of a thousand miles west of St. Paul. 

(h A highly civilized country ? 

A. Except the civilization that lie takes with him, there is 
none whatever there. 

(i. How long was he kept there ? 
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A. He Las been tliere several years. I do not know Low 
long. I formerly served witL General Ilazen at Fort Sill. 
We were LotL tLere wLen tlie post was establisLed; I 
remember when Evans first became trader there, and I 
imagine that it was about that time that General Hazen sent 
this communication, and then he was sent to Dakota. 

Q. Is Fort Buford considered an eligible point at which to 
be stationed by officers of the army V 

A. I have never heard of anybody applying for it. 

Q. Do you know Lieutenant Pratt of the army ? 

A. Ho, sir. 

Q. You don’t know whether he was sent up there too? 

A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. General Hazen is iwiw in Mexico on account of his 
health, I believe ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his aftection is ? 

A. I do not; I only know that he is ill. I think his 
wounds trouble him. 

Q. He is a meritorious officer, is he not ? 

A. Very. He has always rendered conspicuous services 
ever since he has been in the serGce. He is colonel of the 
Sixth Infantry and brevet major general. 

Q. How many troops had he under his command at Fort 
Buford ? 

A. Six companies with his own regiment. I heard Gen¬ 
eral Sherman, in speaking of him the other day, say that 
he considered him one of the most meritorious officers in 
the serHce. He rendered distinguished services during the 
war. - 

Q. He has married a daughter of Washington McLean, 
of the Cincinnati Inquirer ? 

A. Yes, sir; and she represents a good deal of the civili¬ 
zation that he takes with him when he goes to Fort Buford. 
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: This’questioii is the one referred to by the Seua- 
dr. Maxey] a short time ago as ’ ' ' ' 


Mr. LOGAN 
Mr. President 
tor from Texas [Mr. 
fcion presented hy tl 


slbill; a] 
8 [at this 
itli this h 


the important ques- 
a satisfied that the 
any extended argu- 
hill, yet Pdeem it my duty to give my 
-. houldnotbe 


ment in connection wit! 

reasons why the proposition iis pre.sente'd by the House .sii 
agreed to hy tlie Senate. 

I desire to call the attention of Senators to that which has trans- 
jiired in reference to changes or attemjited changes from the civil 
departments to tlie War Department. I have always, since I have 
iiad a voice in the Congress of the United States, protested against 
the civil department of the Government going into the hands of the 
Military Department. I believe that they are and ought to he en¬ 
tirely separate and distinct; their services are of an entirely differ¬ 
ent character, and their education leads them in entirely different lines. 

I find that this winter an attempt was made not only to transfer 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department, and that was done upon 
the theory of economy, hut also to transfer the Pension Bureau to the 
War Department, and following that would come the transfer of the 
Land Office to the War Department. This is merely the entering- 
wedge for the destruction of what originally was called the Home De- 
)r Interior Department of this Government. In order to 
y my statement so far, I have here a rejiort made to the House 
epresentatives hy a committee of that House not only in refer- 
to transferring the Indian Bureau to the War Department, hut 
in favor of transferring the Pension Bureau to the War Depart- 
;. That branch of the subject I will not discu.ss any further than 
11 the attention of the Senate to the fact. The conclusion of the 
le hy Mr. Je.vks, from the Committee on Invalid ^ 
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Pension Bureau to the War Department; and I have heard it sug¬ 
gested—I know it would follow also if this should be accomplished— 
to transfer the Land OflSce to the War Department, thereby giving 
the War Department in fact the administration of a great portion 
of the civil affairs of this country. Against that I enter my solemn 
protest. If I shall draw a line of economy even between the civil 
Department that has charge of the Indian affairs and the War Depart¬ 
ment which will not be very favorable to the War Department, in 
what I wish to say to the Senate in reference to the management of 
the affairs of the Indian Department, I now give notice to Senators 
who differ with me on this question, if they think I am in error in 
any statement that I make, it will not interfere with me one particle if 
they will stop me and ask me for the proof, for I have right here before 
me documentary evidence, commencing at the foundation of this Gov¬ 
ernment down to the present time, in reference to the management 
of Indian affairs. 

Sir, I feel compelled on behalf of the honor and good name of our 
Eepublic as a great civilizing and enlightening agency, on behalf of 
humanity and Christianity, to oppose the transfer of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau to the War Department with all the power and ability I possess. 
Did it involve only a question of preference between two Depart¬ 
ments of our Government, as to which should exercise certain func¬ 
tions, I would not trouble the Senate with any remarks upon the sub¬ 
ject, but content myself with simply casting my vote. Did it involve 
only a question of dollars and cents, I should feel far less solicitude 
in reference to the final result than I do. 

But, sir, attempt as we may to reduce it simply to a que.stion of 
economy, a thorough examination of the principles involved must 
show to every thinking mind that something of much greater impor¬ 
tance to civilized humanity and enlightened nations is connected 
with the decision of Congress on this question. 

It is true, sir, that in making laws in reference to the administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of Government it is our duty always to consider the 
expense as one and an important item iu making up our decision, yet 
it by no means follows that the plan involving the least expenditure 
in dollars and cents is the proper one to be selected; in fact, as a rule 
there are questions of still greater importance connected with all laws 
of a general character. In erecting our public buildings permanency 
and usefulness are of more importance than the saving of a few thou¬ 
sand dollars with the loss of these items. In providing means for the 
administration of our laws equity and justice are to be considered 
first. When our unity as a nation and the great principles of freedom 
were at stake, we did not even stop to consider the cost in order to 
know how to cast our votes. If, therefore, it should appear upon a 
thorough examination of this subject that important principles iu ref¬ 
erence to civilization and the efficiency of our Government as a great 
agent in civilizing and enlightening mankind and elevating the stand¬ 
ard of morality are involved, surely no one in this Senate will con¬ 
tend for a moment that these should be sacrificed in order to save a 
few thousand dollars. I am in favor of economy, and would be glad 
to see the eyes of our people opened to the folly of the extravagance 
that prevails in our midst; nay, more, sir, I believe it is the duty of 
onr legislators and public officers to set the example of prudence and 
economy both in their public capacity and private life. But even 
placing this matter on the basis of dollars and cents, the result is not 
in favor of the pa.'^shge of this act, a.s I shall attemxit to show before 
I am Through. 
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It has been stated that the opposers of this transfer, in their grea,t 
anxiety to protect and civilize the Indians, have forgotten that the 
right and lives of our border settlers are also involved. I am fully 
aware, Mr. President, that these brave and hardy pioneers who have 
pressed onward to the borders of civilization have rights and inter¬ 
ests equal to, and I may say superior to, those of the Indians, which 
it is onr duty to protect and foster; and in opposing this act I con¬ 
scientiously believe I am doing this more effectually than I would be 
in advocating it. This I proijose to bring more fully to your notice 
before I conclude. 

Other questions of more or le.ss importance are also involved, for it 
is far more complicated as regards its connection wdth other subjects 
than we are disposed to believe until we have thorougly studied it. 
But, sir, the great question raised by this proposition, and the one 
which, in my opinion, overtops ali the rest, is this: Shall we as a na¬ 
tion cut short our work of civilization in reference to the Indians ? 
Shall we by our action say to the world that we abandon all hope of 
elevating and fitting them for that standard in life the God who made 
them designed them to enjoy ? Shall we confess onr inability p a 
nation, notwithstanding the vast resources at our command, to civil¬ 
ize a few thousand degraded wards completely under our control, and 
thus condemn them to extinction f Shall we, as the representatives 
and legislators of the great Republic of the world, a Christian na¬ 
tion, while singing centennial anthems of praise, decide in the most 
solemn and official manner possible that the God to whom we ascribe 
all our glory and prosperity has created other peoples only for the 
purpose of destruction and extinction, and that we, as a nation, are 
the divinely appointed agency to execute the sentence of annihila¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. President, this may appear somewhat strong language to use 
in reference to an act which seemingly proposes only to transfer cer¬ 
tain duties from one IJepartment of Government to another; yet, sir, 
I firmly believe I do not exaggerate the importance of the questions 
involved, for such I am forced to believe will be the result if the 
])rinciples contained are allowed to work out fully their legitimate 
effects. 

I will therefore present my reasons for this opinion, and address 
myself first to the discussion of this point as the one of first and 
chief importance. If the facts and reasons adduced show that I am 
coiTect in this respect, then the matter is settled with every one who 
has any regard for our honor as a nation, and all secondary consider¬ 
ations sink into insignificance. 

It is evident to every one who is at all acquainted with the history 
of our relations with the Indians that our contact with them must re¬ 
sult in one of two things—their civilization or extinction. No one in 
his senses doubts this; even the most ultra advocate of this change 
now before us will admit this without a single dissenting “if.” As 
all look forward with certainty to the extinction of the buffaloes now 
roaming over the great plains of the West, with equal certainty do 
they look forward to and prophesy the extinction of the Indians un¬ 
less by some means they are civilized and localized. There is no mid¬ 
dle ground, and it is impossible there should be. Civilized and sav¬ 
age life cannot exist together; the former must always overcome the 
l.atter by force or example. Even if civilized, they may ultimately 
be absorbed into the Caucasian race, and thus at last the distinctions 
between the two be lost; but uncivilized, they must soon be swept 
from the stage of existence by the onward progress and inherent vital¬ 
ity of their white brethren. 
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This being admitted—and no one •will attempt to deny it—any ac¬ 
tion on our part which indicates an abandonment of the attempt to 
civilize them is virtually saying to the world that we hand them over 
to their fate—extinction. The enlightened nations of earth and the 
humane portion of our own country can look upon such action on our 
part in no other light, and they will put no other construction upon it. 
The responsibility of the caie, protection, and well-being of these 
unfortunate races is thrown upon us; no other nation, however will¬ 
ing they might be to do so, can or would be allowed to assume it. It 
is ours and cannot be shifted or a%'oided, and whether we desire itor 
not we must face this responsibility and will be held accountable by 
the enlighted world for the result. Why, sir, this responsibility was 
assumed at the time we obtained a foothold on this continent, not 
by action only, but was directly avowed in the early days of Plym¬ 
outh Colony. Most of the early royal chartei-s and patents issued for 
British North America professed, as one chief object in view, civiliz¬ 
ing and Christianizing the Indians or infidels, as they were then 
termed; as for example that of James I to the Nova Scotia colony, 
(1621;) the preamble of the Pennsylvania charter; the first royal 
charter of the Massachusetts Bay colony, (1628.) 

This you will find in Halkett’s History of the Indians. I read from 
pages 239 and 240: 

Almost all the early royal charters and patents issued for BritLsh IS'orth America 
professed, among other things, the object of converting the Indians. King James 

1, in the Nova Scotia patent, (1621,) declared, in reference to those countries “as 
are either inhabited or occupied by unbelievers, •whom to convert to the Christian- 
faith is a duty of great importance to the glory of God.” In the preamble to the 
Pennsylvania charter, during a subsequent reign, it is also stated to be a principal 
object “to reduce the savage natives by just and gentle manners to tbe love of civil 
society and Christian religion.” 

So I might read fui-ther Halkett’s work on Indians, which is the best 
authority in this country. In reference to every charter and every 
beginning in this country there was a provision that the Indian's 
should be treated with for the iiui’iiose of civilizing and Christianiz¬ 
ing them. 

When we come to the annals of our present Government we find it 
repeated directly or indirectly under every administration, as I will 
show before I get through, both by the official expression and assur¬ 
ances of those in authority and by the laws relating to Indian af¬ 
fairs. By every one they were treated in a manner showing that civ¬ 
ilization and Christianization were the intention of our Government. 

Hear, for example, the words of Washington to the Cherokee dele¬ 
gation, which you will find in McKinney’s Wrongs and Eights, volume 

2, page 131: 

I am highly satisfied with theconfidence you repose in me and in the United State.s 
as your friends and pi-otectors. 'tVe shaU indeed i-ejoiee in being the instruments of 
the Great Master of breath to impart to you and to your whole nation all the hap¬ 
piness of which your situation will admit; to teach you to cultivate the earth and 
to raise your own bread as we do ours: to raise cattle; to teach your children such 
arts as shall be useful to them; and to lead yon by degrees from one information 
to another in order not only to better your situation on this earth, but by enabling 
your minds to form a more perfect judgment of the great works of nature to le.ad 
you to a more exalted view of the Great Father of the universe. Rest, therefore, on 
the United States as your security against all injury. 

That was the declaration of George Washington, the Father of his 
Country, to the Cherokee Nation, promising them the faith of this 
country to teach them to till the soil and to educate and teach them 
a religious life. 

Mr. Pi-esident, by examination you will find fhat this idea of civil- 
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izing and Christianizing the Indians is not of recent date. _ It is not 
of a few years past. It commenced with the first organization of 
this Government. It commenced with the first dawn of the liberty 
of this country, and has been followed down by every fair-minded 
and honest administration from the time of the organization of the 
Government to the present day. 

Washington goes on further, and in order to show them his good 
faith in making this pledge he added at the conclusion: 

I shall subscribe my name to this talk, which shall be written in your book in 
order to be preserved amoug you as a witness to our transactions together, and to 
which you may have recourse in the future. 

Washington says “ It shall he written ; my name shall be signed to 
this talk; you shall have it as a guarantee for all time to come of the 
good faith of this Government.” _ 

The same principle was asserted by General Knox in 1789 while 
Secretary of War, and again and again by Presidents and Secreta¬ 
ries from that time to the present; by the ordinances and laws of onr 
Government, directly or indirectly, from the ordinance of July 12, 
1775, that of January 27, 1776, and the ninth article of the Confeder¬ 
ation of 1777 down to this time; and, as President Polk in his message 
to Congress December 5,1848, solemnly declares, this has always been 
the policy of the United States. 

For the trath and verification of what I say I cite you to the Ke- 
ports of Committees, second session Twenty-seventh Congress, 1841- 
’42, volume 4, No. 854, page 96, which I have here. Also, the Reports 
of Committees, first session Twenty-third Congress, 18;i3-’34, volume 
4 No. 474, page 93. Also, Executive Document, second session Thir¬ 
tieth Congress, 1848-’49, volume 1, page 919. I will not detain the 
.•Senate by reading extracts, but call their attention to my statement, 
which they will hnd verified in these documents. 

We cannot therefore expect now, when we have grown strong and 
mighty and the Indians few and comparatively weak, to avoid this 
responsibility or shield ourselves by flimsy excuses from the censure 
of the enlightened world if we are derelict in our duty in this respect. 

But, sir, I am met at the verji^ threshold of this discussion with this 
question; “Does transferring the care of the Indians from the Inte* 
rior to the War Department necessarily indicate or imply our aban¬ 
donment of the attempt to civilize themf” The question is a per¬ 
tinent one; in fact it presents fairly and squarely the chief point at 
issue; and in reply I answer most emphatically, yes. The heart of 
every Christian and philantliropist which has beaten high with the 
hope of redemption which seemed to he dawning on the.se poor 
wretches will answer yes with a sigh of grief and sorrow. And those 
of other countries, who have been watdiiug with deep interest and 
solicitude the progress of the pi-esent system, will affirm the decision. 

If nothing more could be urged than the very name of the Depart¬ 
ment to which this hill proposes to transfer their care, it alone would 
be sufficient to indicate at least our abandonment of the peace policy; 
and to counteract and remove this belief, if even incon-ect, would re¬ 
quire much explaining and time and tend to depress and check all 
private efforts to ameliorate the condition of this people. Therefore, 
unless the reasons for the change are urgent and very important, the 
step would be unwise even on this account alone. Add to this the 
fact that the Interior Department, where this care now resides, is felt 
to be and in fact is the peace Department, the domestic or Home De¬ 
partment as it was formerly usually termed, and the contrast becom< s 
still stronger, the opinion and belief suggested by tlio name of the 
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ioriuer become lutensified. And wiU not aU be justified in believing 
despite all onr protestations to the contrary, that the transfer from a 
peace Department to a War Department signifies a change from a 
peace to a war policy f Sir, it is reasonable that such should be the 
eftect on all minds. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to understand the Senator from Illinois. I 
understand his position is that a transfer of this Bureau from the In¬ 
terior Department to the War Department would be a transfer from 
a peace policy to a war policy. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what I said. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wanted to understand the position. 

Mr. LOGAN. I said that would be so understood bv evcrybody 
and I think I wiU show it before I am through. That is the way I 
understand it. 

_ But even the surface indications, if I may be allowed to use a min- 
ing term, do not stop here. Why change unless the present plan is a 
failure ? \V hy abandon the system which is understood to be in part 
at least experimental, unless unsuccessful ? Will not this action of 
necessity indicate to the world that the experiment has been a fail¬ 
ure? It 18 impossible that it should do otherwise. This must be ad¬ 
mitted. Will we be Justified in abandoning after such a short time 
an experiment which at the outset was understood to requiie a gen¬ 
eration to test it f No matter how much we may flatter oiirselyes 
another system maybe successful. The plan now in operation was long 
ago suggested by Christians, philanthropists, andstatesmen, and hence 
is entitled to a fair and thorough trial eyen if it were but an experi¬ 
ment only, which it is far from being. But not one of those noble hu- 
inanitanans expected that a few short years would suffice to test the 
plan. I might fill page after page with quotations in proof of this 
^rtioii; but this is unnecessary, as aU who are acquainted with our 
dealings with the Indians and the efforts to civilize them are fully 
aware of the fact. An abandonment, therefore, of the system must 
be taken either as evidence of an entire want of capacity on our part 
to understand the difficulties we have to contend with and the prin¬ 
ciples embraced in the effort, or, as is far more likely, that we abandon 
the attempt to civilize them. Unless the enlightened portion of man¬ 
kind look upon us as utterly void of statesmanship, they must look 
upon the passage of this act as a giving up of all hope of civilizino- 
these unfortunate races and abandoning them to the sure work of d^ 
cay and extinction. This would surely be a sad comment on the work 
of American statesmen in the hundredth year of oui' existence as a 
Christian nation. Nevertheless it would be j list. 

But, sir, the world may be wrong and Galileo right. Surface in¬ 
dications may not be a true index of what is hid beneath. Let us 
therefore probe the crust and see what lies below. In other words 
let us see whether this action would in fact he an abandonment of the 
peace policy and of the hope of civilizing the Indians. To answer 
this point fully in all its bearings would require a volume instead of 
a smgle speech, hence we can only glance at some of the chief items 
embraced, and some of the most prominent facts bearing upon it. 
These are to be found, first, in the spirit of our institutions, as shown 
by the plan of our Government, its Constitution, laws, &c.; second 
in the opinions of enlightened Christians, philanthropists, and states¬ 
men, based upon a knowledge of the Indian character and of civilized 
and savage life; and, third, in the experience of the past in reference 
to the ])oiut ill eontroversy. 
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As regards the first we may safely assume as granted tliat one great 
object of our present form of government was to amelioi’ate the con¬ 
dition of mankind by affording protection to life and liberty and am¬ 
ple opportunity for the pursuit of happiness; and this not to a selected 
few, but to all who come within the pale of our authority and under 
our protection. As I have already shown, the Indians are expressly 
included as proper subjects of this humane object; it having beeu 
avowed again and again by our authorities in treaties made with them 
and in our statutes that one chief object of our control over them is 
to elevate them to that standard where they can be admitted to share 
in the administration of government. War (although sometimes un¬ 
avoidable) and all that pertains to war, as a rule, are inimical to free¬ 
dom, happiness, and moral progress; and the restraining influence of 
military power (although sometimes necessary) is detrimental to the 
progress of civilization and to dll that tends to elevate and ennoble 
man in a moral and intellectual point of view. Hence it has always 
been a leading principle in the administration of our Government to 
have as little recourse to military control and restraint as possible. 
And why f Because it has been felt, not only by our wisest statesmen 
and best men, but by the nation at large, that military control is a 
hinderance to civilization and enlightened progress. Our great Magna 
Charta of liberty has always been felt to be the right of civil authority 
to rule and control the military; or in other words, the subserviency 
of military to civil authority. It is a principle lying at the very basis 
of our institutions that the'military arm of the* Government is to be 
used, so far as relates to internal affairs, only as an aid in executing 
civil authority. Nowhere in our fundamental laws or plan of organ¬ 
ization does the idea once enter that military power shall be used as 
a primary means of administering justice and equity any more than 
it does that it should arrogate to itself legislative power. It follows, 
then, that it is contrary to the very spirit of our institutions to make 
use of the military arm as a primary means of civilizing the Indians 
and leading them up to the standard of citizenship. There is no more 
reason to assume that such an idea is embraced in the organization 
and fundamental laws of our Government than that emigrants who 
come to this country should be placed under its care until they have 
at*^ained the rights of citizenship. The difficulties to be encountered 
in the one case may call for more frequent use of military power than 
the other, but this does not change the principle or justify or excuse 

If adoption of a different policy. 

the this be true—and I see not how it can bo successfully refuted— 
then, sir, seeking to transfer a portion of the civil administi’ation of 
the Government to the Military Department is contrary to the spirit 
of our institutions and the fundamental principles upon which our 
Republic is based. 

It may be said that no one expects or desires by this transfer to 
check the efforts to civilize the Indians; that because the aid of mil¬ 
itary power is so often necessary, we may as well place the whole 
matter in the hands of that Department. Without agreeing to the 
latter part of this proposition, which I am far from doing, let us for 
the moment admit it. Will even this justify us in this transfer, when 
the spirit of our institutions and the fundamental principles of our 
Government cry out against such an act f Hear the words of a ven¬ 
erable Christian and philanthropist who on account of his probity 
and knowledge of Indian history and character was commissioned by 
our Government to examine into their condition and make sugges¬ 
tions in reference to their civilization. I refer to Profe.ssor Morse, of 
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Massachusetts, who uiatle au examination in 1820, and in 1822 a report 
to the War Department, which I hold in my hand. On page 95 of 
his report Professor Morse says: 

The work of educating and clianging the manners and habits of nearly half a 
million Indians as they are now situated [1822] is acknowledged to he great, ardu¬ 
ous, and appalling. My enthusiasm on this subject does not blind me to the diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles which are to be overcome. But thexe difficulties are not insur¬ 
mountable. The labor required is usually proMrtioned to the magnitude of the 
good to be effected as its reward. But even such obstacles and such labor, formi¬ 
dable as they are, intimidate and palsy not the heart and arm of the man of real 
courage in the cause of humanity. 

I have not time to give copious extracts. You will find in this i-e- 
port, which is very elaborate, more information in reference to Indians 
than you can gather from almost any other source. It gives his trav¬ 
els for years among them and his association with them. This re¬ 
port was made to the Secretaiy of War at the special solicitation of 
the Department. 

These were brave words from a brave and noble heart; words 
which to-day are echoed by thousands, yea, tens of thousands, of Chris¬ 
tian and philanthropic hearts which are palpitating with fear lest Con¬ 
gress, by one rash act, shall blast all their hopes of elevating this out¬ 
cast race, and thus in part erase the dark stain which blots the pages 
of our history. 

Listen to the w'ords of General Knox, first Secretary of War. Yon 
will find the quotation that I make from General Knox in Reports of 
Committees, Twenty-seventh Congress, second session, 1841-42, No. 
854, page 2. I have the book here. General Knox says: 

That the civilization of the Indian,s would be an operation of complicated diffi- 
I'ulty, that ii would require the highest knowledge ot the human character and a 
ste^y peraeverance in a wise system for a series of years, cannot be doubted. But 
to deny that under a course of favorable circumstances it could be accomplished is 
to suppose the human character under the influence of such stubborn habits as to 
be incapable of melioration or change, a supposition entirely contradicted by the 
progress of society from the barbarous ages to its present degree of perfection. 

Sir, the difficulties in our way, the expenses necessary to be incurred, 
form no excuse for violating the fundamental principles of our Re¬ 
public. Why, sir, it was this spirit of obedience to civil authority 
that relegated to civil life a vast army of conquering heroes with a 
speed and quietude that amazed the nations of the Old World. And 
to-day, while it cherishes and looks with pride upon the brave officers 
and soldiers of our Army as they stand as the nation’s guard upon our 
outposts and frontiers, yet it watches with jealons eye every attempt 
at encroachment by military upon civil authority. 

A second class of evidence which goes to show that transferring the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department would be an abandonment of 
the peace policy and an end to all hope of civilizing these wild races 
is to he found in the opinions of enlightened Christians, philanthro¬ 
pists, and statesmen based upon a knowledge of Indian character and 
civilized and savage life. My time will permit me to give but a hasty 
glance at the voluminous testimony embraced in this division of the 
subject; And before introducing this it is proper to state that one 
additional link will be necessary in order to render it directly appli¬ 
cable to the point at issue, but as this can be better presented after 
this testimony is introduced than now, I will defer it to that point 
in my argument. 

President Monroe, in his inaugural address in 1821, uses this lan¬ 
guage: 

For the territory thu.s eefled by each tribe some re-asoiiablo equivalent sbould be 
granted to be vested in permanent funds for tbe support of the civil government 
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OTcr them, and for the education of their children; for their instruction mi the arts 
of hnehandry, and to provide sustenance for tlieni until they can provide it for 
themselves. My earnest hope is that Congress will digest some plan founded on 
these principles, with such improvements as their wisdom may suggest, and carry 
it into effect as soon as it may be piacticahle. 

President Monroe in his message at that time to the Congress of 
the United States laid down the very proposition that is to-day being- 
carried out by the present Administration in administering the Indidn 
affairs. It is well for Senators to remember that during -these declar¬ 
ations made by these Presidents and Secretaries that I have quoted 
the Indian Department then was under the War Department, and it 
was with a desire that it .should be changed from the War Depart¬ 
ment and placed upon a peace basis and a peace policy that the 
Presidents made these declarations for the last three-quarters of a 
century to the people of this country. 

Wa-shington’s words to the Cherokee delegation already quoted, 
likewise those of Rev. Jedediah Morse, and General Knox,' all agree 
in sentiment, looking to education, instruction in the arts of hus¬ 
bandry, and moral influences as the only means by which the Indians 
can be civilized. Mr. Halkett, an English gentleman, relative of Sir 
Alexander Selkirk, who traveled extensively among the Indians of 
British America and the United States and who had studied more 
thoroughly than any other man of his day all that had been said and 
ilone on this subject, after pointing out the causes of failure, gives it 
as his opiuiou that instruction in agriculture and industrial arts com¬ 
bined with education is the only way to accomplish this work. The 
same views are substantially given by Thomas L. McKinney, who 
was for some length of time Indian Commissioner under the War 
Department, and who has written some of our best works on Indian 
history. 

But why .select a few names out of the hundreds who have ex¬ 
pressed similar views. President after President, Secretaries, Com¬ 
missioners, and agents have endeavored to impress this upon the 
Government from the days of Washington to the present. Christian 
bodies and societies, especially the Moravians, who first put the plan 
ill practice in our country, have urged the same thing. But, sir, the 
evidence on this point does not stop here for the Government in vari¬ 
ous Indian treaties and acts of Congress has directly or indirectly 
expressed the same view, as may be seen by reference to the treaties 
w'ith the Creeks, August 7, 1790, and Cherokees, July 2,1791, the acts 
of March 1, 1793, and March 30,1802, and numerous acts and treaties 
from that time to the present. (Report of Committee, No. 474, first 
session Twenty-third Congress, volume 4, page 4, 1833-’34.) We 
may therefore tal^ for granted as admitted in reference to the In- 
.lians, as history shows to have been true with reference to othcr 
savage nations, that instruction in the arts of husbandry and educa¬ 
tion is the primary and indispensable agency in civilization. 

It was perha])8 unnecessary to produce any evidence on this point, 
but I have presented it briefly, as it aftbrds, as I conceive, a conclusive 
argument why the Indian affairs should not be turned over to the 
War Department. 

If the slow process of instructing them in the arts of husbandry 
and in educating them afi'ords the only method of civilizing them, it 
is apparent that the primary object for which the Indian Bureau was 
established is wholly incompatible with the duty of the officer and 
soldier. Neither husbandry nor anything that appertains to it forms 
any part of their education, and if they become husbandmen and teach¬ 
ers they are no longer officers and .soldiers except in name. If they 
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employ others to do this work, this of itself is au admission of their 
incapacity for the duties required and that they have been placed in. 
wrong hands. Why, sir, if it is admitted that the Indians can be civ¬ 
ilized only by the means mentioned—and no one will deny it—it seems 
to me there are no grounds for discussion as to where this Bureau 
properly belongs; and placing it under the War Department can sig¬ 
nify nothing less than an abandonment of the peace policy and a giv¬ 
ing up of all hoj)e of civilizing these unfortunate beings. It will not 
do to say we do not intend this when our actions contradict our words. 
A nation is judged by its actions rather than by its words, and when 
we say a certain course only can result in civilizing them and follow 
another, it is rightly presumed we intend another result. 

What does our past history teach us in reference to the capacity 
of the War Department to accomplish this work which we have 
always professed to be the object of our dealings with the Indians ? 

This Department has had the charge and care of Indian affairs 
from the organization of that Department, August 7,1789, until 1849, 
when the Bureau was transferred to the Interior Department by the 
act establishing that Department. 

If the arguments which are presented in favor of this transfer have 
any force in them, then in the fifty years that this Department had 
the chief or entire control, some reasonably adequate policy ought 
to have been presented and some decidedly marked progress in the 
solution of the great problem made, radical errors ought to have been 
ascertained and corrected and abuses prevented. I wish Senators to 
bear in mind that I am not now contending that the present system is 
by any means perfect or without serious defects or that there*are not 
abuses which need correction ; I am simply trying to show that the 
history of this Bureau under the War Department affords no hope of 
improvement by the transfer contemplated by this bill, but the con¬ 
trary. 

In 1820 Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, in a communication 
o Henry Clay, Speaker of the House, says: 

Althongh partial advances may be made under the pre.sent system to civilize the 
Indians, I am of the opinion that until there is a radical change in the system any 
efforts which may be made must fall short of complete success. 

That was the declaration of the Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun, 
made to the House of Representatives, and Senators will find it in the 
State Papers, first session Sixteenth Congress, volume 3, No. 46, page 4, 
which I have here. The discussion of that question showed clearly 
at that time that the War Department had never advanced one step ; 
but the Indians, if I may use sUch an expression, were on the “ down¬ 
ward grade ” at that time. 

Here, then, is au acknowledgment from the head of that Depart¬ 
ment that in thirty years no progress had been made and no adequate 
system adopted. 

In an elaborate and very able report made by the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs, May 30, 1834, (Reports of Committees, first session 
Twenty-third Congress, voliune 4, No. 474, page 1,) it is stated that 
“ So manifestly defective and inadequate is our present system that 
an immediate revision seems to be imperiously demanded.” And 
Congress appears to have thought so too, for at that session, in pur¬ 
suance of the recommendation of the committee, the act of 1834 was 
passed, under whieh the Indian Bureau was transferred from the War 
Department in 1849, when the Home, or Interior Department as it is 
now called, was established upon the recommendation of Robert J. 
Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Ill regard to tlie Indian Department, as it was then railed, the com¬ 
mittee say further: 

The present organization of this Department is of doubtful origin and anthority. 
lt« administration is expendve, inefficient, and irresponsible. 

That is the language of a committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives in 18:i4 in reference to the management of Indian affairs under 
the War Department. They say it is “ expensive, ineflacient, and ir¬ 
responsible.” Fourteen years more, and growing worse instead of 
better, no effective system or practical laws suggested by the Depart¬ 
ment in charge. Had there been a Home Department in existence 
then, does any one suppose this Bureau would have remained long 
where it was ? It was not removed, because there was no place for it 
to go to. 

In 1841 a Committee on Retrenchment was ordered by the House; 
they submitted their report May 23,1842, in which w'e find the follow¬ 
ing statement in reference to the Indian Bureau: 

The ertdence is submitted as to the general management and present condition 
of Indian affairs, and it requires but little comment. It exhibits an almost total 
want of method and punctuality, equally unjust and injurious to the (lovemmeut 
and to the tribes to whom we liave voluntarily assumed obligations which we are 
not at liberty to disregard. It will be seen that the accounts of millions of expend¬ 
itures have'been so loosely kept as scarcely to furnish a trace or explanation of 
large sums, and that others have been misapplied so as to impose serious losses on 
the Indians and heavy responsibilities on the Government; that in some books (the 
only record of these accounts) no eiltries have been made for a period of several 
vears; and that where entries have been made they are so imperfect that the very 
clerks who kept them could not state an account from them. The whole system of 
accounts in this Department requires revision and radical form. There has been 
great prodigality as to funds which should have been invested for the Indians, and 
the investments actually mode have been in stocks of States, purchased in some 
instances almve par, and now paid out by the Government as trustee at par, while 
they are worth only 25 or 30 cents on th'e dollar. The accounts in the Indian Bu¬ 
reau and in the Second Auditor’s Office are very imperfect and are so kept as to 
facilitate the practice of irregnlaiities with Impunity. (Reports of Committees, 
second ses.siou Twenty-seventh Congress, 1841- 42, volume 4, ISTo. 471, page 20.) 

Aiicl yet, Mr. President, we are urged now to turn tbis Bureau over 
to the War Department, in ordei; that correct accounta may be_ kept 
and irregularities checked. We have now been following its history 
under this Department for fifty years, and still matters grow no bet¬ 
ter, but worse, if anything. 

Now, when Senators are told '• the War Department for economy,” 
here is a report made as late as 1842 that tells you the accounts were 
so imperfectly kept, so loosely kept, that no reliable statement could 
be made from them ; that the Government was liable to great losses; 
that the money of the Indians was invested in stocks of States at 
great loss. This w'as the management; and now we are asked to turn 
it over again to a Department from which it was taken because of 
their neglect, because of the loose manner of doing business, because 
of their manner of treating the Indians. We are asked as a civilized 
nation to take it back there. Mr. President, I ask have the Senate 
and House of Representatives of this country forgotten the history 
of Indian affairs in this country ? Have they failed to examine the 
history of Indian affairs while it was under the War Departments 
Is it because they have forgotten it that they wish it to go back there 
again where ten times the amount of irresponsibility exists, accord¬ 
ing to every report and every history that is found to-day ? 

1 have now been following the history of this Indian Bureau under 
the 'War Department for fifty years, and still matters grow no lietttu’, 
but worse all the, time. I call the attention of the Senate to this fact: 
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Commcace in 17di),when tlio Iiidiaus wero placed under tlie War De¬ 
partment at its organization, foUow the system for fifty years, and 
Its history shows that it grew worse every day, instead of'better I 
defy contradiction. 

\yhere, sir, in all these facts do we find any evidence of that rigid 
system and stern integrity for which this Department has been so 
much lauded in contrast with other Departments f As has already 
been said by some in this city, I will not say where, who advocated 
this side of the question, they want to turn it over to militai-y men 
becanse they are honest. I am not here to assail the honesty of any 
man; but “I am sick and tired, and so is the country, of this eternal 
boast of the proverbial integrity and honesty of Army officers over 
other citizens.” They are men of Uke passions as ourselves; and, 
w^ewe cheerfully concede that they are our peers in honesty, integ- 
rity, and ability in their respective calling, we are unwilling to admit 
that they as a class are better than other men or that they are en¬ 
dowed by nature with or have acquired by education more versatile 
talents than other people have. 

Reference has been made to extortions and wrongs perpetrated upon 
the Indians under the present system. That there are errors which 
need correction I wiU not deny; but let us refer to some of the prices 
paid by the Indians for articles under the old regime. 

I call the attention of the Senate to a report which I have here, and 
I have copied it from the papers accompanying the report of 1834 
made to the Congress of the United States already referred to. I find 
that at lort Leavenworth, within easy reach of the markets, guns 
which cost in Saint Louis $7 were sold to the Indians for $30 apiece; 

thiity-seven and a half cents were tui-nod over to them 
for $2 aiJiece. A double handful of salt—for that was the way they 
measured it then to the Indian—costing sixty-two cents a bushel, was 
turned over to the Indians for $1. ITve and six gallon kettles, cost¬ 
ing twenty-five cents per pound, sold for $12 apiece by the War De 
partment to the Indians. On the navigable waters of the Upper Mis 
yffd of strouding, costing $1.80, sold for $8; a blanket cost 
lug $3 sold for $10; calico costing sixteen cents per yard sold for $1 
powder costing thirty cents per pound sold for $1.50; tobacco cost¬ 
ing trom five to seven cents sold for $1; blue stroiiding costing eighty 
cents sold for $9, &c. & =. o O' 

If any gentleman disputes this, I have right here the sworn evi- 
deence the bills reported to a committee of Congress in 1834, showing 
these facts in the face of all the honesty that is attributed to the War 
Department. I defy any man to show me that such robbery has ever 
been peiqietrated on Indians in this country as was perpetrated, ac- 
cording to this report of 1834, by the War Department on the Indiana 
of this country. It was robbery, sir; it was not fraud; it was open, 
palpable robbery. 

Mr. BOGY. Will the Senator permit me one oiiestion? ' 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BOGY. I desire to know whether the Senator means to state 
that the Indian Department of the War Department paid for the 
goods at one price and that they were turned over bv the Depart¬ 
ment to the Indians at another price ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do. That is just what I say, that they were sold 
to the Indians at these prices while under the'War Department. 

Mr. BOGY. I cannot undei-stand it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will explain. 

Mr. BOGY. What is that report ? Who made tlie report ? 
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Mr LOGAN. I will give the Senator the report, so that he will 
have no trouble about it. If it was not for taking up the time of the 
Senate I would read the whole thing. It is in the reports of oom- 
raittees for the second session of the Congress or 1841- 42, volume 1, 
No. 471, pao'e 2(5, a report made by a committee who were investigat¬ 
ing this qiujstion. The Indian Bureau then was in the War Deppt- 
ment and the evidence before that committee shows that these prices 
were paid by the lists of purchasers under the War Department, and 
sold to the Indians at the prices I have given. That is the report. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Senate by reading from 
books; but, as I said in the outset, every statement I make is backed 
by official documents, and I will give you the page, &c., so that 
there shall bo no trouble in finding it, and I will give you the book 
when I am through. I think I have searched this question up from 
its beginning. I have been at it a good while, and I do not propose to 
misstate anything. „ r. j. < 

Mr. BOGY. I have no doubt of the correctness of the Senator s 
statement so far as he is concerned; he should not misunderstand 
me • but there must be some misunderstanding somewhere, because 
it could not have been that the War Department obtained the goods 
at one price and turned them over to the Indians at another price, be¬ 
cause the War Department at no time was authorized to trade and 
make a profit for the benefit of the War Department. There may 
have been some fraud. These may have been the prices of the Indian 

Mr. LOGAN. Let the Senator understand me. I do not say that 
the War Department turned them over for profit to the War Depart¬ 
ment. 1 am not saying that; but the War Department had control 
of the Indians; they belonged to the War Department; and if the 
officers of the Army had those goods bought at one price, and let them 
0-0 to sutlers and traders, and allowed them to sell them at such an 
enormous advance, it was a fraud on the Indians, I do imt care 
whether it was done by the Secretary of War, or by an officer, or 
unybodv else. , , ^ t 

Mr. BOGY. Those were the prices charged the Indians by the In¬ 
dian traders. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. ^ . 

Mr. BOGY. Of course, I do not justify any such imposition, bm. 
there is a wide room and margin for explanation. I only wished it 
understood that these were the prices, not charged by the War De¬ 
partment, but charged by the Indian traders who were engaged ui 
that business. , „ , t 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that as well as the Senator. I do not 
care whether it was done by the Indian trader, or the Secretary of 
War or whom. The War Department had the full and complete con¬ 
trol of the whole thing. No matter whether they did it themselves 
or permitted it to be done by others, the responsibility is the same. I 
am speaking of the difference between the swindling of Indians then 
and the swindling of Indians now; and the man who says that In¬ 
dians are defrauded to-day as they were under the War Depai-tmeut 
does not know anything about the histoiy of the Indians of this coun¬ 
try or their treatment. 

I would ask, Mr. President, if anything under the present system 
has ever equaled such outrageous extortion as that to which I have 
called attention ? It is true this was under the old trader system; but 
why had this not long before been corrected; why had not the War 
Department brought about a correction of these errors when the re- 
sponsibilitv rested with it for the policy pursued? 
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But, sir, it may be claimed that tlie Department was not respousi- 
ble for the system or .agents appointed. If not, then for Heaven’s 
sake and for the honor of our country let us place it where somebody 
will be responsible. If a Department in fifty years’ time can brino- 
forward no plan to correct such abuses and cure such defects, but 
waits and waits until outside pressure forces those things home upon 
Congress, it is certainly time to remodel the Department or remove 
the business to some other. 















of locating xjeruiaueut military posts in the vicinity of Indian settle¬ 
ments.” 

The accompanying report of the three Indian commissioners is still 
stronger. They say, page 93 of the same report: 

It has been found by sad experience tliat a large military force stationed as this 

Speaking of a certain force there— 

surrounded by Indian settlements, has a demoralizing and unhappy influence upon 
the Iudian.s, and serves to counteract in a very great degi-ee the benevolent efforts 
of the tToveniment to imiirove tlieir condition. It has been fonnd impossible to re¬ 
strain. the intercourse between the soldiers and the Indians; and what must be the 
consequence of such intorconvso of near one thousand men such as soldiers gener¬ 
ally are can bo easily imagined. 

It cannot be said that these commissioners were influenced by any 
such motives its arc attributed to those answering in lti75, yet they 
speak oitt in unreserved terms as to the demoralizing influence ex¬ 
erted by soldiers when placed in the vicinity of Indians. And the 
fact is, Mr. President, Ave all know this is true without appealing to 
this testimony. It is and nmst be the universal verdict of experience. 
It is unnecessary for me to take np the time of the Senate in giving 
the facts and reasons for this, for every Senator is familiar Avith them. 

But, sir, there is a reason taught by experience Avby this transfer 
should not be made Avhich, as I have said, overtops all others in im¬ 
portance, and that is that it means war—war, interminable war, or 
war until the Indians are extinct. The word comes to us again and 
again that the military forces have struck a bloAV here that Avill quiet 
a tribe for all time to come; that a lesson has been taught another 
which will not be forgotten, yet scarcely a year pas.ses by until an¬ 
other bloAv and another lesson are deemed necessary. Look, sir, to 
the history of this Bureau under the War Department and tell me 
what you see there. Each alternate page is crimson with blood, while 
we search the record almost in vain for auy signs of progress in civ¬ 
ilization. Our libraries teem with histories of these wars, while a 
few-short pages tell us all that was done to redeem these tribes from 
savage life; wars, sir, Avhich to-day cause every American philan- 
throi)ist to hang his head in shame for his country, as he well knows 
that by judicious management, patient and humane treatment, they 
might have been in-ovented. 

Take, for example, the history of the Seminole or Florida war as 
written by CajAtain John T. Sprague. I will not take time to read it, 
but will give the facts as they will be found, and I will giv-e you the 
pages, so that any Senator can examine my atathorities and see 
Avhethcr I am correct or not. He was brevetted for services rendered 
dui-ing that conflict; he does not hesitate to admit it was brought on 
unnecessarily, and then proceeds to giA-e us a volume of more than 
half a thousand pages of the bloody record. There is the history of 
the Seminole Avar, (exhibiting a book.) Not more than a thousand 
Indians existed as Seminoles, and it required half a thousand of pages 
in order to recount the scenes of bloodshed and murder that took 
place during that time. That war against a foe scarce a thousand 
strong cost the nation $19,480,000, exclusive of the expenditures per¬ 
taining to the regular Army, which added make a total of $.50,000,000. 
It lasted for seven years. Sir, the policy adopted then, and which is 
ever that of military control, is coolly given at the very commence¬ 
ment of this work of Sprague’s. He says— 

The liberty allowed them (the Indians) was to be circumscribed— 

2 B 
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1 desire yon to listen to this. It shows what brought about the 
war— 

The liberty allowed them (the Indians) was to he circumscribed, and they brought 
to know and to feel, too, that they wore temporary occupants of the soil; and while 
indulgently allowed to remain tn any part of tlie tenitory, law, good order, and 
sobriety, and subserviency to the whites must prevail. 

This, then, was carried out by the soldiery until their outrages 
upon them produced war. Wo know what the result was of their 
bloody war. Take the language of Drake, the historian, (book 4, 
page i21, chapter 18:) 

Kobody could have been surprised that a war in Florida sho<ild break out if they 
were at all acquainted with the circumstances which caused it; nor could they have 
been much surprised that a hundred men in the midst of the Indian coimtry should 
h.ave been beset and slain, leaving none to carry the tidings of such disaster. Our 
only surprise is that the work had not been done in a more savage manner, and that 
only a monument of ashes of the slain had not marked the jtlace where they fell. 
These things astonish us, not the war itself. 

Fifty million dollars spent, fourteen bunilred and fifty-six lives from 
the Army alone, exclusive of the marines and citizens, sacrificed in a 
war for which there was no justification whatever. But what was 
the glory gained I Ah, sir, there is the point. There was glory in 
that war; and what was it ? On page 551 of this volume you find 
this: 

List of officers of the TTnitcd States Army .and Marine Corps upon whom have 
been confen-ed brevets for services in Florida, fifty-five. 

That was the glory. A war lasting seven years, costing §50,000,000, 
against a thousand poor Indians down iu Fiorida, brought about by 
circumscribing their rights and teaching them that they were only 
temporary occupants of the soil untLl they undertook to defend them¬ 
selves, and our glory was that fifty-five officers received brevets! 
Father expensive brevets, I must confess, but they got them. This 
is oue chapter in the history of the War Department in their control 
of Indian affairs. Would to God it was the only one of the kind! 

There is auother that relates to the Sacs and Foxes, another reflat¬ 
ing to the Creeks and Cherokees. And even since the Bureau has 
been under the Interior Department it is stated positively by the 
Commissioner in 18(18, and so far as I have seen not refuted, “ That 
almost all the Indian wars which have depleted the Treasury and 
desolated our frontiers ever since the Bureau was given to the Interior 
Department had their origin in the precipitated and ill-considered 
action of the military stationed ip. the Indian country.” Read, sir, 
the record given, officially charging the Sioux war of 1852-’54, the 
Cheyenne wars of 1864 and 1867, the Sioux war of 1866, and others 
of scarcely less importance, to the imprudence and impatience of the 
military forces on the frontiers. And even now the war-cry is sound¬ 
ing around the Black Hills to protect our citizens in violating the 
provisions of a treaty that we have solemnly made with the Indians. 

There is the war-whoop you hear to-day. On what justification ? 
The Army marches to the Black Hills, marching there with bayonet 
and sword to destroy the Indian. For what purpose ? For the pur¬ 
pose of making him behave himself ? No, sir; but to protect violat¬ 
ors of the law violating the very treaty that you in this Senate sol¬ 
emnly agreed to between the United States and the Sioux in refer¬ 
ence to their peaceable possession of the Black Hills country. 
But we must have war. Officers will not be needed unless we have 
war. Doubtless ere long we shall receive news perhaps of some 
brilliant campaign and a splendid victory which will equal perhaps 
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tlio victoiies we have had in times gone hy. Where does tlie blame 
lie '? In the Army or in the Government? 

Tliere are some very curious things revealed by the records of 
military operations among the Indians. Take for example one or 
two of the tabulated statements copied into the report of the con¬ 
dition of the Indian tribes, m.ade in 1867 by tlie joint special com¬ 
mittee. The one on page 267 gives the lists .and dates of stock taken 
by and from the Indians; and the number of officers, soldiers, citi¬ 
zens, and Indians killed and wounded during the year 1864 within 
the department of New Mexico. This table shows that on January 
3 twenty mules were taken and one citizen killed and three wounded. 
On the 5th eleven cattle were taken. On the 6th of the same month 
fifty horses were t.aken from the Indians and forty Indians killed and 
thirty-five wounded; on the 11thanother Indian killed; on the 12th 
sixty-two sheep, twenty-five horses, .and one mule taken from the 
Indians .and three Indians killed. Such is the record in full of ten 
days of great exploits—a immber of Indians killed, very few white 
men, a number of horses, a number of cattle, a number of sheep, .all 
taken from the Indian.s. Referring to the summing up for the year 
we find 4,250 sheep, 26 horses, 154 mules, and 32 cattle taken by 
the Indians ; taken from them, 12,284 sheep, 2,472 horses, 35 mules, 31 
cattle, and 18 burros—a clear gain on the part of the Government, 
if it received the benefit of the. overplus, of 8,034 sheep, 2,446 horses, 
.and 18 burros against a loss of 119 mules and 1 cow. 

That is the statement made by the re))ort of that Indian raid. The 
Indians made a terrible raid on the soldiery that yea-r, and tluirc were 
about three hundred Indians killed, and only three white people, and 
I believe two of them were citizens. In the gre.at war of that ye.ar, 
in which wo lost three persons, we caj)tured 12,000 head of cattle 
more than they did. What became of tluun I do not know. This 
shows that it was a profitable businc.ss to have the Indi.ans all the 
time attacking the white people. The death record shows one officer, 
six men, and eighteen citizens on the one side kili«l,andthree hundred 
and sixty-three Indians killed on the other. Ueyond .all doubt, Mr. 
President, this exhibits alacrity .and pluck'on the part of the Army, 
but what shall wo say in reference to it as .a civilizing operation ? 

The matter of expense has been urged as one important reiuson why 
this Bureau should be transferred to the War Department. Although, 
as I have attempted to show, even if the arguments were sustained 
by the facts, this would not justify us in making the change; yet, 
.sir, I do not believe the f.acts which really bear upon this point will 
justify us in believing the affairs will bo administered more econom¬ 
ically under that Department than under the Interior Department. 

It is evident to every one who will examine the subject even super¬ 
ficially that a comparison of the expenses incurred in the adminis¬ 
tration of these .affairs under the former with those under the latter 
afford no correct data by which to judge of tliis m.atter. The diff(!r- 
ence in the number of Indians under the care of the Governingnt, the 
impossibility of .arriving at the amount of war or Army expenses on 
this account, must necessiirily vitiate all such general statistics to 
such an extent ms to make them valueless in onr attempt to .arrive at 
a correct conclusion on this iwint. But even these, unreliable as they 
fire, do not favor the proposed change. 

Even limiting the expenses to those directly ch.argeable to the Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Affairs .and comparing them with the number of Indians 
under the care of this Bureau at the corresponding dates, the result 
is still in favor of the Interior Department. But, sir, this gives us no 
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clew to the expenses incurred in the unnecessary wars in which we 
have been involved by the imprudence and unadvised action of the 
military forces stationed among the Indians, or by the war policy 
which has so repeatedly been brought into play, both before and after 
the change in 1849, through military influence. We may add further, 
as an item showing the unreliability of such statistics, that until re¬ 
cently all estimates of the numbers of Indians in the various tiibes 
were as a rule purely guess-work, and not the result of actual count. 

Our estimates of the comparative expenses under the two Depart¬ 
ments must therefore be made, not upon the figures derived from past 
history, but upon What is now known; not upon the unworthy statis¬ 
tics of the past, but upon the prices and costs of the present. 

It is not supposed that Army ofBcers and soldiers will cease their 
military functions and duties to become agents and employes, for this 
is presuming that there is now a surplus of these which might be bet¬ 
ter employed than at present, which is most emphatically denied by 
the military atithorities wdieuever an attempt at reduction is made. 
It follows, then, that no reduction in the number of agents and em¬ 
ployes could be made under the War Department which cannot as 
well be made under the Interior Department, if necessary. There 
is, sir, no escape from this conclusion. In this respect it isTherefore 
clear no reduction in expense could be made after the change which 
cannot as well be made without it. In the next place, the cost paid 
for articles purchased by the Indian Department—I call the atten¬ 
tion of my friend from Missouri to this table to show the difference 
in the cost price of purchases by the Army and by the Indian Bureau, 
inasmuch as he was a little surprised at my statement a short time 
ago. This table is taken from an official report: 

Schedule showing ihe cost of heef supplies purchased hg the War Depart¬ 
ment and Indian Office during the years lrt74 and ISlu/or military posts 
and Indian agencies at or near the same places. 


Fi.scal years. 

Military posts and Indian agencies. 

Army cost. 

Indian cost, 
gross. 

II 

>->3 

III 

1875 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1875. 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1874. 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1875 . 

1874 . 

1874 . 

1 Fort Hall, Idaho. ^ 

^Fort Sully, Dakota, or Cheyenne^ 

} Tuferosa’ Hew Mexico, or, South ( 
5 Apache agency. \ 

|Canip Verdi, Arizona, or Verdi | 

i Camp Bowie, Arizona, orChirlcahna ( 
5 agency. • J 

1 Camp Apache, or Apache Agency.. | 
? Fort Sill, or Kiowa and Cheyenne ( 
5 agencies. t 

? Camp Eobinson, or Red Cloud and < 
5 Spotted Tail agencies. 1 

1 Fort Randall, or Yancton agency .. | 
Camp Supply, Indian Territory. 

$5 00 

5 00 

3 74 

3 80 

4 87 

6 lOJ 

4 86i 

6 Itli 

471 
*2 06 
*3 65>e 
*3 50 

4 12i 

4 00 

3 54 

$2 85. 
2 40 

2 76i 
2 30i 

4 48 

5 00 

2 69 

5 00 

5 00 

2 69 

*1 83 
*2 65 

2 46} 

1 64 

$2 15 

2 60 
97} 

1 49} 
39} 

1 19} 

2 17} 

1 19} 

2 17} 

1 19} 

l‘| 

1 90 
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Schedule shou huj the cost of flour supplies purchased hy the War Depart¬ 
ment, Continued. 

FLOUB. 


187-1. 

1k75 .... 

1875 . 

j Fort Sill, or Kiowa agency.| 

) Camp Robinson, or Red Cloud and ( 
) Spotted Tail agencies. t 

1 Fort Randall, or Yancton agency.. ^ 
1 Fort "Wingate, or Kavajo agency... ^ 

6 17 

5 38 
*6 35 
•5 07i 

3 22i 

3 22 

5 55 

5 38 

4 57 

5 40 

4 49 

3 73 

(t) 

135 

1 88 

81 

95 

584 

504 

1^74. 

1875 . 


197 

COBX. 




1 » 





sf! 

J 




•Average. t.JTone supplied. JIto contract. 

The excess is almost double all the tvay through in the cost of beef, 
in the cost of flour, in the cost of corn. Then if you go to transpor¬ 
tation I have the contracts here that I can shovr in the matter of 
transportation tvhere the difference is about the same. Where the 
Indian Bureau pays $2 a hundred for transporting their goods the 
Army pays .$:{.75, and that is the way it runs all through. When I 
speak of this I only do so to show that this talk of economy by plac¬ 
ing the Bureau under the War Department is utterly without foun¬ 
dation in fact. 

I have been speaking in reference to the difference in price for cer¬ 
tain articles, and exhibiting a table showing the amount paid by the 
War Department and by the Indian Bureaii. If that table is correct, 
how can this change bring about the reduction in expenses that it is 
claimed it will do? Sir, it is all a fallacy, and is made, I must be¬ 
lieve, without thoroughly considering the 'matter or question of ex¬ 
pense. While it is claimed that the Army officers are proverbially hon¬ 
est, it has always been admitted that all operations under military men 
are proverbially expensive. Add to this the expense of an extermi¬ 
nating war, which is almost sure to be the result if this change is made, 
and then you will be able to form a proper idea of what will be the 
effect of changing this Bureau. Why, sir, the military authorities 
will most a.ssuredly understand that it indicates an abandonment of 
the peace policy, and that it means war; yes, sir, war to the hilt. 
And ere long report after report from Department officers will be 
pouring in asking more forces for this point and more troops for that, 
thereby making an increase of the Army necessary. It requires no 
prophet to foresee this, as it is a natural consequence attested by the 
history of the past. Do Senators desire such a result as this ? If'they 
do, all they have to do is to follow the House in transferring this Bu¬ 
reau to the War Department. 

But why was this Bureau transferred from the War Department to 
the Interior Department f I ask Senators whom I find perhaxis de¬ 
termined to vote for this transfer merely for a change on the idea 
that they may make the country believe that it is for economy, 
when they come to argue this question, to tell me why this Bureau 
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was transferred from the War Department. It was there for fifty 
years. Why was it done ? Was it done to benefit the Indians ? Was 
it done to benefit the Army ? Why was it done ? It was done to 
benefit the Indians first, the officers and soldiers second, then to se¬ 
cure the Government against outrages. It was the result of long 
experience and thorough deliberation on the part of great statesmen, 
equally as gi’cat, I think, as we find at this day. 

The act of August 7,1789, establishing the War Department, places 
Indian affairs under that Department. As earlj' as 1816 Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, then Secretary of Wai', suggests that Indian afiaiis ought to be 
removed from that Department, and states briefly his reasons therefor. 
(American State Papers,IuiliauAfrairs, volumes,page 27.) If lam not 
mistaken, though Ihavenot the referenceat hand, Mr. itionroe, in 1825, 
urges the same thing. And Mr. Webster, iu a S])eech in 1849, says 
that Washington and Jefferson .suggested a home department, which 
indicates at least that they held the same view as to where this Bu¬ 
reau ought to go. This view was repeatedly expressed during this 
part of our history, which I shall not take time to refer to, but I will 
delay for a moment to call attention to the last communication made 
by Mr. Kobert J. Walker before retiring from his position as Secre- 
tai’y of the Treasury, not only to show his opinion on the point now 
before us, but also to contrast his broad and statesman-like views on 
the Indian questions with those held by some of his pretended fol¬ 
lowers at the present day. 

In his communication he remarks: 


The duties now performed by the Commi.s.sioiicr of Indian Adairs ai-e most nu¬ 
merous and imj)ortaut, and must be vastly increased with the great miml)er of tribes 
scattered over Texas, Oregon, Hew ifexico, and California, and with the interest¬ 
ing progress of so many of the tribes in Christianity, knowledge, and civilization. 
These duties do not necessarily appertain to war, biit to peace and to our domestic 
relations with those tribes ))laced by the Constitution under the charge of the Gov¬ 
ernment. This most important Bureau, then, should be detached from the War 
Department, with which it has no necessary connection, (Executive Document, 
second session Thirtieth Congiess, volume 2, IStS-’tO, Ho, 2, page 30,) 


The mind of Robert J. Walker, iu 1849, a statesman and a Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is regarded as a model, was drawn to see what 
some people cannot now see, for I have heard it asked liow it is that 
the expenses are greater now than they wore fifteen years ago. If 
the Senator who asked that question will read the report of Kobert 
J. Walker he will find in that report the reason. What is it f Ho 
says our relations across the Mississippi with the Indians of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and all this vast coiintry that we had acquired 
the year before would, of coni-se, increase our expenses. These Indians 
were-brought iu as this country was brought in by us, and he speaks 
of it, and says that this Bureau has no connection necessarily with 
the Wax Department, but with the peace Department, and therefore 
he recommends its immediate change. I will venture the assertion 
that you cannot find a report made by any statesman, by any man of 
eminence in this country) outside of a military officer, that ever advo¬ 
cated the Bureau belonging to the War Department. If it can be 
found, I should like to see it, for I have searched in every history, in 
every report that I could find. I may have missed some. If I h'ave, 
I hope somebody else will find it; but I fail to find that any states¬ 
man or man liaving charge of this Government as President or Secre¬ 
tary has ever recommended that this Bui-eau should belong to the 
War Department; but they have universally said it ought to be di¬ 
vorced or separated from tlie War Department, for the reason that it 
ought to be in the peace Department, if we intended civilization. 
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Mr. Presiilont, Mr. Walker did not expect tlie scope of Indi.aii aftairs 
to i-eniiiiii within its then even extended limits; he looked forward not 
only to an expansion in work, but also in expense, and in the great 
work of civilizing and Christianizing these unfortunate tribes. And 
I would to God that to-dav Congress could bo induced to look upon 
it as a great work, a w'ork on which with proper organization and 
system, and with hearty interest, not only seven but ten millions 
luight be Judiciously expended annually and yet not increase our total 
expenditures by a single penny, but eventually stop war and blood- 
shed and redeem these wandering tribes from their savage state. 

This recommendation of Mr. Walker, after al)le discussion in Con¬ 
gress, resulted in the formation of the Interior Department and the 
transfer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs thereto. It cannot, therefore, 
be said that this transfer was accidental or hastily done without diie 
deliberation ; it was the result of long experience and much thought 
on the part of the ablest statesmen whose names adorn our political 
history. ‘ . . . , 

Has subsequent experience .served to change this view, so universal 
before the transfer ? Far from it, sir; although affairs have not been 
administered with the prudence and fidelity which the people had a 
right to demand and expect: although much remains to be corrected, 
and the system is yet far from being perfect, the great mass of testi¬ 
mony speaks loiidly against such transfer as is contemplated by the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1866 a joint committee, was appointed by Congress to inquire 
into the condition of the Indian tribes and their treatment by the 
civil and military authorities. This committee made their report 
January 26,1867, through Senator Doolittle to the Senate of the United 
States. An examination of this report, which is voluminous, shows 
the committee did their work thoroughly and faithfully, and that 
this question of transfer was thoroughly considered. _ The conclusion 
they arrived at is in these words, Mr. Doolittle speaking for the com¬ 
mittee as chairman: 


Weighing the matter and all the argnineut.s for and against the proposed change, 
your committee are of tlie unanimous opinion tliat the Indian Biucau should re¬ 
main where it is. 


Coming close upon the heels of a long and tedious internal war, 
this opinion is significant. 

That has been the report of every committee that has ever been 
formed for that jiurpose until two, one of this last House and one 
other. In 1867, but six months after the report alluded to, Congress 
created a board of commissioners for the purpose of estaldishing peace 
with certain hostile Indians. This commission, composed of the In¬ 
dian Commissioner, one Senator, two civilians, and four generals of 
the Army, maile report to the President January 8,1868, in which they 
express themselves in reference to this point as follows: 


Thi-s brings us to considertho much-mooted question whether the Bureau should 
belong to the civil or military Department of tlie Government. To determine this 
vrov^lv we must first know what is to be the future treatment of the Indians. If we 

- --.1- ... Tf, 


IS we cannot now advise the change. 


They then proceed to mve briefly their reasons for this opinion, 
which coincide, so far as they go, with those I have advanced. 

Strange as it may seem, this same committee in October, 1868, after 
presenting their report, met in Chicago, Senator Henderson being ab- 
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sent, thus leaving the military element in the majority, and there 
they gave it as their opinion that this Bureau should at once be trans¬ 
ferred to the War Department. 

That proves what I said, that you cannot find a report of statesmen 
in this country that has not been against it, except where military 
men have had control; but the first report was a unanimous report. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I understand the Senator from Illinois to say 
that the military officers resolved so at Chicago ? 

. Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator has the report, I should be glad to 
have him read it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have part of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there was a disagreement there amongthe 
military ofiflcers. 

Mr. LOGAN. That makes no difierence; their report never was 
made, and I only speak of what they resolved. Thq •fir.st report 
against the transfer was made to the President, and afterward in a 
meeting these men did vote in favor of a transfer to the War Depart¬ 
ment. That is so given in the history of the affair in the report of 
the commissioners. 

If we suppose they understood and intended what they said in their 
first report, how are we to understand the second ? Unless we look 
upon them as children, forgetting to-day what they said yesterday, 
we must believe, not that their views changed as to general princi¬ 
ples, but as to purpose and policy, and the predominance of the mili¬ 
tary element unfolds the secret. They believed at the first meeting 
that the transfer meant war and useless war, but the convenient 
“ now ” inserted in the first report has passed, and the opportunity to 
express the military seutimeut has come. And what is it Mr. Presi¬ 
dent ? War! wai-i war! \Ve need no stronger evidence of the opin¬ 
ion so often expressed that the transfer means war; exterminating 

Before closing let us exaniine a moment the results under the pres¬ 
ent arrangement, and see whether there are not some good fruits, not¬ 
withstanding the errors and defects with which it is chargeable. 

Look at the summary of the statistics presented by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs for 1874, and found on page 112 of his report; 


Number of Indians in the United Stotes, exclusive of those in Alaska 

Number ot Indi.nns who are mixed bloods_ 

Number of white persons on Indian reservations • 

Employes. 

Additional members of families ! I.'..',' 

Other white persons. 

Number of school buildings upon Indian reserx-ations - - 
Number of schools upon Indian reservations 
Number of scholars; males, 5,797; females 5161 

Number of teachers. ' . 

Number of Indians who can read; adults. 1.392: youths 2 616 
Number of Indians who have learned to read during the year 
Number of missionaries among the Indians » J 

Amount Contributed by religious societies • i oducation.g: 

Number of church buildings. ^ . 

Number of church members. 

Number of Indians who have learned trades during the year 
Number of Indians who have received medical attendance 
N umber of births. 

Number of deaths... . 

Number of Indians who wear citizens’' 'dress_ 


10,958 
407 
4,008 
















r By members of same tribe 16-2 

Number of ludiaus kiUed during tbe year: j Sfs"tSsoldYerV, ll 

t By citizens. 55 

Number of -srhite persons killed by Indians. 85 

Number of white persons committing crimes against Indians. 149 

Number of white persons pimished for crimes against Indians. 19 

First tvo have the exact mimher of Indians, -which is one very im¬ 
portant step in the -work before ns; three hundred and forty-five 
schools upon reservations and nearly eleven thousand scholars, or 4 
per cent, of the entire Indian population attending these schools. Is 
there no sign of progress in this ? Number of chtirch members, 21,596, 
or nearly 8 per cent, of all that are -within our bounds. Is there not 
encouragement in this ? No matter if their ideas of the obligations 
of this relation are crude, the simple fact that nearly one-twelfth of 
the entire Indian population has entered into this relation ought cer¬ 
tainly make us hesitate long before placing a check upon it. Another 
encouraging indication is the increase of births over deaths. Although 
the statistics on this point appear to be defective, nevertheless they 
show clearly a tendency to increase under the present policy, which 
is one of the best possible marks of success. 

A Senator awhile ago spoke of the decrease of the Indians. I call 
his attention to the statistics to see whether he is correct or not. 
There is an increase of births over deaths; and until this policy was 
adopted there was no such thing as an increase among the Indians. 
They were decreasing all the time from wars among themselves and 
wars with the whites; but since this policy has been adopted, within 
the last eight years, there is an increase of births over deaths and 
destruction of life among the Indians, which is an encouraging sign. 

Now let us turn to the table on page 131 of the same report, giving 
a summary of tbe industrial operations. From this we ascertain that 
the Indians cultivated during the year 317,213 acres of land, produc¬ 
ing nearly 2,000,000 bushels of com, oven 260,000 bushels of wheat, 
346,000 bushels of potatoes, 171,000'bushels of oats, besides turnips, 
onions, and other vegetables and things that were necessary to their 
subsistence. Is there no sign of civilization in this, Mr. President ? 
When we see such progress as this, and learn there are nearly 44,000, 
or 16 per cent, of the entire number, engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
it is worse thiln neglect or carelessness on our jiart to let this good 
work be checked ; it is dishonor to our nation and a criminal disre¬ 
gard of our duty and the obligations we owe to these outcast races. 
Sir, when I look at the.se statistics, which seem to mark the dawn of 
a brighter day for these savage tribes, and in the light of past history 
contemplate the eifect of the passage of this bill, I grow faint and 
sick at heart. 

But how stands the work of civilization when the numbers are 
compared ? Out of 275,000 there are 100,000 who, as the Commissioner 
informs us, may, without violence to the term, be called civilized; 
52,000 who are in a semi-civilized state ; while in the wilder tribes, 
among which the hostile members are to be found, there are less than 
100,000. Thus we see that in fact about 36 per cent, of the entire 
number are already civilized and almost, if not quite, ready to be 
granted full rights of citizenship; 18 per cent, are being brought 
under the influence of ci-vilization and are laying aside their wild 
and savage habits; while there are but 36 per cent, yet in their wild 
and savage state. 

Will we dare say in the face of all these facts, unsati.sfactory as many 
experiments have been when we look at the isolated efforts, that the 
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Indians cannot be civilized ? Sir, it is too late in the day to express 
such an opinion as that, when the civilizing forces have already 
broken off from the mass more than half its bulk. 

I tell Senators now there is no political reputation in this; there 
is no political clap-trap in proving to the country that you have no 
faith in civil authority. There is nothing to be gained by trying to 
convince the country that this must become a military despotism. 
The man who attempts to make himself a popular statesman by ad¬ 
vocating military authority to rule over civil authority fails to utter 
the voice of the American people. Sir, I have been a soldier many 
years of my life, and I love the position of a soldier. I was fond of 
it when I belonged to the Army, but my belonging to the Army never 
changed my education so tar as governmental affairs were concerned. 
I have learned from history, by my reading from my childhood, that 
the downfall of governments was by putting power in militarv hands. 
I have learned tnat republics must and can only be maintained by 
civil authority, not by military. 

Put the Indian Department under the War Department, then the 
Pension Bureau next, then the Land Offlee next, then abolish the In¬ 
terior Department next, and then you have got one-fourth of the 
Government under the charge of the military, and thus a long step 
taken toward the resumption of military authority in this country. 
Remember the voice of Clay and Webster, of the great statesmen in 
this land against the usurpations and inroads of militaiy authority. 
It is a lesson that might well be learned now by men who are plum¬ 
ing themselves that they are becoming great statesmen. Sir, it is a 
lesson to be learned by the rising and future generations, for the time 
will never come that you will satisfy the honest people of this coun¬ 
try by making them believe that they are not fit for civil Govern¬ 
ment. I warn now the party that undertakes this step in politics as 
well as in civilization and the advance of Christianity in this country; 
I warn the man of his future who does it, for there is not an honest 
Cliristian in this laud, be he of whatever politics he may, who does 
not abhor the idea of military government. He believes in peaceful 
means in bringing about civilization, and is willing to undertake it, 
and do not deprive him of the opportunity. 

Mr. President, I have not examined in order to see, but am inclined 
to believe there is one space in our Centennial display which remains 
unoccupied : that is an exhibit of the effect of our Indian policy dur¬ 
ing the past hundred years. There may be and doubtless are exhib¬ 
its of Indian relics, implements, ornaments, trappings, «&c., and there 
may be examples of their workmanship and evidences of their recent 
progress in the arts of industry ; but, sir, I scarcely think we will 
find there a list of the tribes which once flourished on the soil we 
now occujiy, but which have become extinct in consequence of our 
contact with them. I presume that we will not find exhibited there 
the crimson pages of our history, stained by the blood of unnecessary 
Indian wars. I presume, sir, we will find there no display of the 
treaties so solemnly made, which have been ruthlessly broken in our 
anxiety to obtain their lands and appropriate their possessions. 

There may be antiquities to remind us of the days of William Penn, 
but we will scarcely find any tokens to call before us the war of the 
Everglades and the history of the Seminoles. Sir, I fear, nay, I should 
rather say I rejoice, to think this space is left vacant or filled with 
other things than that which belongs there properly. 

Had I the time and a list i>repared I would present in array one 
after another the numerous tribes that once flourished over our broad 
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area but have silently passed into oblivion before the irresistible pro¬ 
gress of civilization, with scarcely an effort on our part to save theni 
from extinction. I would point you to a few miserable remnants of 
tribes, who once sent terror throiigh our borders when provoked by 
unnecessary "war and unwise action on our part. That some have 
met deserved fate there is no doubt; that hori’id cruelties have their 
history cannot bo denied ; but, sir, it was our mission to redeem them 
from savage life and elevate them in the scale of being for which they 
were formed. And as we now stand upon the one hundredth annual 
round of our national existence and look down the vista of receding 
years can we contemplate the picture without a singlepang of remorse; 
can we say we have been faithful to the trust reposed in us ? 

Sir, the record is made, the histoi-y is written, and, although much 
of it is crimsoned with unnecessary blood, it must ^taud; it is beyond 
our power now to change it; but the present and the future are not 
beyond recall. Let us then in this matter vindicate our right to the 
name “ Christian nation,” and let no false ideas of economy, in order 
to gain political capital, prevent us from doing our duty, and whole 
duty, as a nation to these unfortunate and degraded people. 

One single item in the Commissioner’s last report, small as it is, is 
sufficient in itself to justify our outlay on this Bureau ; that is, that 
the births exceed the deaths. It indicates that the tendency to ex¬ 
tinction has ceased, and that by wise measures and the civilizing pro¬ 
cess the forces of decay may be checked. 

Wliy, sir, when I turn away from the sad picture of the past aud 
look forward to what the future of this people may be if the policy 
now adopted is properly sustained and the system for accomplishing 
the work thoroughly aud wisely revised and placed on a proper foot- 
ino', I feel a deep anxiety to have my name recorded as one of the 
advocates and defenders of this policy. As I look forward and trace 
the history of the future, as the veil lifts year by year, aud see one 
after another of the tribes gathered on suitable reservations and gi-ad- 
ually, though slowly, learning the arts of husbandry, and the children 
gathered in the school-rooms and gradually acquiring an education; 
as 1 see the females, now beasts of burden, step by step acquiring 
their proper position in social life, it binrls my heart to my country 
by a new tie. As I lengthen my gaze and look a little farther, I see 
waving fields of grain and happy homes where once roved the wild 
buffalo and wilder savages ; the children of these once savage hordes 
have grown into manhood aud womanhood; they have taken on them 
the habiliments of civilization; aud now no longer is the wild war- 
whoop heard from ocean to ocean, no longer is there need for a mili¬ 
tary post, scout, or soldier on our bordoi's of civilization, for we have 
none save the ocean bounds east and west and national bounds north 
aud south. I catch one more glance before the vision fades, and I 
see these tribes, redeemed andCliristiauized, admitted to all the rights 
of civilization and citizenship, and side bjf side in these halls sit their 
representatives, and I listen in admiration while that native elo¬ 
quence, now educated and trained in all the arts of elocution and 
oratory, thrills with admiration the attentive audience. Sir, could I 
link my name with a measure which will result in this end, I will feel 
sure tliat it will live and endure while the rolls and records of time 
endure. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 1,1883. 

The following extracts from the laws of the United States governing 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and the rules and regula¬ 
tions adopted thereunder, are published for the information and guid¬ 
ance of all concerned. 


H. PEICE, Commissioner. 
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LAWS RELATING TO TRADE WITH INDIAN TRIBES. 


Extracts from the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Sec. 2078. Fo person employed in Indian affairs shall 
have any interest or concern in any trade with the Indians, 

except for, and on account of, the United States; and any I nd iana. _ 

person offending herein shall be liable to a penalty of fivejgSOJnne.wM.o. 
thousand dollars, and shall be removed from his office. 738’. 

Sec. 2128. Any loyal person, a citizen of the United States, Trading with 

of good moral character, shall be permitted to trade with -- 

any Indian tribe, upon giving bond to the United States in 26 of 8 .' 4 fv! w®'p.' 
the penal sum of not less than five nor more than teu^““' 
thousand dollars, with at least two good sureties, to be ap¬ 
proved by the superintendent of the district within which 
such person proposes to trade, or by the United States dis¬ 
trict judge or district attorney for the district in which the 
obligor resides, renewable each year, conditioned that such 
person will faithfully observe all laws and regulations made 
for the government of trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, and in no respect violate the same. 

Sec. 2133.* * Any person other than an Indian who shall Penalty for 
attempt to reside in the Indian country as a trader, or to 
introduce goods, or to trade therein without such license, ~ so^ne, i834, o. 
shall forfeit all merchandise offered for sale to the Indians, 729 . *' *' 

or found in his possession, and shall moreover be liable to a 
penalty of five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2135. Every person other than anlndian, who, within 
the Indian country, purchases or receives of any Indian, in chasea'and saiel. 

30 June, 1834, c. 

* An act to amend section 2133 was approved July 31, 1682, so that 161, a. 7, v. 4, p. 
it now reads: 

“Any person other than an Indian of the full blood who shall attempt 
to reside in the Indian country, or on any Indian reservation, as a 
trader, or to introduce goods, or to trade therein, without such license, 
shall forfeit all merchandise offered for sale to the Indians or found in 
his possession, and shall moreover be liable to a penalty of five hun¬ 
dred dollars : Provided, That this section shall,not apply to any person 
residing among or trading with the Choctaws, Cherokees, Chickasaws, 

Creeks, or Seminoles, commonly called the five civilized tribes, residing 
in said Indian country, and belonging to the Union Agency therein : 

And provided further, That no white person shall be employed as a clerk 
by any Indian trader, except such as trade with said five civilized 
tribes, unless first licensed so to do by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs under and in conformity to regulations to be established by the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 
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the way of barter, trade, or pledge, a gun, trap, or other 
article commonly used in hunting, any instrument of hus¬ 
bandry, or cooking utensils of the kind commonly obtained 
by the Indians in their intercourse with the white people, or 
any article of clothing, except skins or furs, shall be liable 
to a penalty of fifty dollars. 

ACT making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Indian Department, &c., approved August 15, 1876. 

• ####♦* 
Sec. 5. And hereafter the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
shall have the sole power and authority to appoint traders to 
the Indian tribes, and to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem just and proper, specifying the kind and 
quantity of goods and the prices at which such goods shall 
be sold to the Indians. 


n 





RULES AND REGULATIONS PREPARED IN CONFORMITY WITH 
THE PRECEDING PROVISION OF LAW AS CONTAINED IN SEC¬ 
TION 5 OF THE ACT OF AUGUST 15,1876. 


1st. Licenses to trade with the Indians will he granted only to citizens 
of the United States of unexceptionable character, and who are fit per¬ 
sons to be in the Indian country. Tliej' will not be granted to any per¬ 
son who may previously have had a license which was revoked, or the 
forfeiture of whose bond was decreed in consequence of the violation of 
any of the laws or regulations, or of being an improper person to be in 
the Indian country. 

2d. Licenses will not permit the introduction or sale, in the Indian 
country, of any description of wines, beer, cider, intoxicating liquor, or 
compound composed in part of alcohol or whisky ; any uniform-clothing, 
other than that of the United States, nor any medals, flags, arm-bands, 
or other ornaments of dress bearing the figures, emblems, or devices of 
any foreign power ; nor will they authorize any trade with a tribe or 
tribes with which intercourse may have been prohibited by the President 
of the United States, or who are engaged in hostilities. 

3d. Applications for licenses must be made in writing to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, through the United States agent in charge of 
the Indians with whom the trade is desired, who will immediately for¬ 
ward the same, with the date of reception by him indorsed thereon, to the 
office of Indian Affairs. In case of the absence of the agent, or for other 
satisfactory cause, the application may be made direct to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs. Therein should be set forth the full name and 
residence of the applicant; and, if a firm, the style thereof and the full 
name of each member ; the place where it is proposed to carry on the 
trade; the amount of capital to be employed, and the names of the agents, 
clerks, or other persons employed in connection therewith, giving the 
capacity in which each is to be employed. In forwarding the application 
the agent will submit his views in regard to the matter, with such recom¬ 
mendations as to the necessity for the trade and the fitness of the appli¬ 
cant or applicants to be in the Indian country, as he shall deem iiroper 
for the consideration of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Should the 
agent be unable for lack of suitable opportunity for investigation to 
express any opinion upon the merits of any application for license, he 
should not for that reason delay its transmission to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, but should forward it at once, with a statement that his 
views will be submitted. • 

4th. Satisfactory testimonials of unexceptionable character and fitness 
to be in the Indian country must accompany the application. No license 
will be granted for a longer period than one year; but, at the end of 
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that time, if the Commissioner of Indian Atfairs be satisfied that the 
trade has been conducted properly, and that the laws and regulations 
of the Department and the terms of the license were duly observed, a 
new license may be granted without the formality required by the first 
sentence of this paragraph, and the third sentence of paragraph third, 
a new bond being given as provided for in paragraph eight. The appli¬ 
cation for the renewal of a license must be made at least thirty days 
prior to the expiration of the existing license. 

5th. If, after the license shall have been granted, it be desired to em¬ 
ploy other persons than those named therein, either to fill vacancies or 
otherwise, their names, the capacity in which it is proposed to employ 
them, and satisfactory testimonials as to character, as required in the 
preceding paragraph, must first be furnished, and permission in writing 
obtained therefor. No trade will be permitted with any other tribe or 
tribes at any other place or places than as specified in the license. 

6 th. The bond required by law to be given by the person or persons 
licensed that they “will faithfully observe all laws and regulations made 
for the government of trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes and 
in no respect violate the same,” will be according to the annexed form, 
and must be in the penal sum of $10,000. All bonds offered must be 
executed by the persons licensed and at least two good sureties, whose 
pecuniary ability- must be shown by a certificate of a United States judge, 
commissioner, or district attorney. 

7th. The principals of all trading establishments will be held respon¬ 
sible for the conduct and acts of the persons in their employ in the Indian 
country; and an infraction of any of the terms or conditions of a license, 
or any of the laws or regulations, by such persons, will be considered 
good and suflicient cause for revoking the license, in the same manner 
as if committed by the principals themselves. 

8 th. Licenses will be revoked by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
whenever, in his opinion, the person or persons licensed, or any of those 
in his or their employ, “ shall have transgressed any of the laws or reg¬ 
ulations made for the government of trade and intercourse with the In¬ 
dian tribes, or that it would be improper to permit them to remain in 
the Indian country.” Any infraction of the laws or regulations, or of 
any of the terms and conditions of a license, with all the circumstances 
connected therewith, and all improper conduct on the part of traders, 
or any person in their employ in the Indian country, must be reported 
without delay by the agent of the reservation within which the same 
shall have occurred. 

9th. All licensed traders, before any goods shall be offered for sale, 
shall exhibit to the United States Indian agent the original invoices of 
all goods intended for sale, and also the bills of lading therefor, to¬ 
gether with the price at which each article is to be sold, and it is the 
duty of agents to see that the prices are in all cases fair and reasonable. 

10th. All invoices of purchase, for the replenishment of the trader’s 
stock, as well as the bills of lading for the same, must be submitted to 
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the agent in the same manner and for the same purpose as is provided 
for the original pnrclmse of stock in section 9. 

11th. No Indian agent, or other person employed in the Indian ser¬ 
vice, shall have any interest, directly or indirectly, in the business of a 
licensed trader, and the agent mast accompany all applications for a 
license or for the renewal of a license with his sworn statement that he 
has no interest, directly or indirectly, present or ])rospective, in the 
proi)osed business or the profits arising therefrorfi, nor any person for 
him, and that no arrangement for any benefit to himself or other per¬ 
son or pt^rsons on his behalf is in contemplation in case the license shall 
be granted. 

12th. The sale of arms and ammunition to Indians, will be allowed 
only by special permit, issued in accordance with regulations adopted 
by the Department of the Interior, as provided in section 1 of the act 
of Congress making appropriations for the Indian service, ai)proved 
February 14, 1873. 

BOND. 

Know all men by these presents. That we,*-, as 

principal, and --, as sureties, are held and firmly bound 

unto the United States of America in the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
lawful money of the United States, for the payment of which, well and 
truly to be made, we bind ourselves and each of us our heirs, executors, 
and administrators, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. 

Sealed with our seals, and dated this-day of--, eighteen 

hundred and eighty-. 

The condition of this obligation is such, that whereas the above 
bounden-, as principal, hath made application to the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Aftairs for a license to trade with the-tribe 

of Indians of the following-described place within the boundaries of the 
country occupied by the said tribe, viz: 

Now, if the said application shall be granted and the said license 
be issued, and if the said-, so licensed, shall faithfully con¬ 

form to and observe all the laws and regulations made, or which shall 
be made, for the government of trade and intercourse with the Imlian 
tribes, and in no respect violate the same, and shall trade at the afore¬ 
said place and no other, and shall in all lespects act conformably with 

the license granted to-, then this obligation to be void; 

else to remain in full force and virtue. 

-. [SEAL.]'^ 

-. [SEAL.] 

Signed and sealed in the presence of— 

The foregoing bond is approved.^ 


591(5 T-2 
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INSTEUCTIONS FOR PROPERLY EXECUTING THE ACCOMPANYING BOND. 

First. The bond must be dated. 

Second. There must be at least two sureties. 

Third. The full name of the principal and of each of his sureties must 
be written out in full in the body of the bond and so signed to the bond. 

Fourth. There must be a seal, of wax, or wafer, or other adhesive sub¬ 
stance, attached to each signature. The printed word “ seal” or a scroll 
is not sufficient. 

Fifth. The signature of the principal and of each of the sureties must 
be made in the presence of two persons, who must sign their names as 
witnesses; and it must appear for whom each witness signs. 

Sixth. The sufficiency of sureties must be certified by a United States 
district judge, attorney, or commissioner for the district in which the 
obligor resides. 

Seventh. Sureties must not be bonded officers of the United States. 

Care should be taken that no erasures or mutilations of any 
KIND be made, and, if made, all such will be stated and certified before 
signing. 

Executive Mansion, 

November 23, 187(5. 

A joint resolution adopted by Congress Augusts, 1876, declares that: 

Wlioreas it is ascertaiiipd that the hostile Indians of the Northwest are largely 
eqnipped with anus which recinire special metallic cartridges, and that such special 
aramnuition'is in large part supplied to such hostile Indians, directly or indirectly, 
through traders and others in the Indian country: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives ui Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized and requested to take such meas¬ 
ures as, in his judgment, may be necessary to prevent such metallic ammunition being 
conveyed to such hostile Indians, and is further authorized to declare the same con¬ 
traband of war in such district of country as ho maj'designate during the continuance 
of hostilities. 

To carry into effect tbe above-cited resolution, the sale of fixed am¬ 
munition or metallic cartridges by any trader or other person in anj' dis¬ 
trict of the Indian country occupied by hostile Indians, or over which 
they roam, is hereby prohibited; and all such am munition or cartridges 
introduced into such country by traders or other perspns, and that are 
liable in any way or manner, directly or indirectly, to be received by 
such hostile Indians, shall be deemed contraband of war, seized by any 
military officer and confiscated; and the district of country to which 
this prohibition shall apply during the continuance of hostilities is here¬ 
by designated as that which embraces all Indian country, or country 
occupied by Indians, or subject to their visits, lying within the Terri¬ 
tories of Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming, and the States of Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

U. S. GEANT. 
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THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 

AN ADDRESS. 

Mr. President and L a d ies and Gentlemen. 

I have been invited by the American Statistical Association to 
prepare a paper upon the “organization, administration, and results 
of the present Census,” and have been particularly cautioned by 
your honorable secretary, Mr. Dewey, not to dwell upon the “census 
law or past censuses,” but to talk about the present census, and will 
endeavor to comply with this reasonable request after a few pre¬ 
liminary remarks on another theme. 

The eleventh decennial enumeration of the people and wealth of 
the United States has been completed, and the nation has started on 
smother decade of progress with the usual complaint that the in¬ 
crease should have been greater. The decades ending in 1890 and 
1891 have been ominous ones for officials in charge of census work 
both at home and abroad : the Canadian Parliament trying to over¬ 
throw the government because the increase in population was only 
11.66 per cent; Englishmen grumbling because the population fell 
a million short of anticipations ; Frenchmen alarmed because the 
numerical strength of the Republic did not meet their expecta¬ 
tions ; and your own Superintendent pilloried by patriotic guessers 
because the actual count fell a couple of millions short of their 
estimates. Looking hack to-night on the past, I see two years of 
the most stupendous work which taxed every iota of physical and 
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mental strength. Harassed on the one side by pressure for employ¬ 
ment, and on the other by unreasoning and oftentimes ignorant and 
malicious criticism, importuned at all times by well-meaning 
specialists anxious to extend their particular inquiries without regard 
to other work, together with the labor and vexation that attend 
the placing and handling of sixty thousand persons (for that num¬ 
ber took part in one form or another in the Eleventh Census), the 
Superintendent of the United States Census is likely to experience 
much hostility during the brief term of his decennial public 
appearance. 

No one understands better than you, gentlemen, how easy it is to 
assault a great work like the census, but assault is one thing and 
criticism is another. In the first place, we had to gather together 
and drill a vast army of raw recruits. Of course some of them did 
bad work. How could it be otherwise ? General Walker will tell 
you the same was true of the Tenth Census. A census without 
error is an impossibility. Especially is this true under the present 
system of overloaded schedules and temporary organization. When 
completed, the reports of the Eleventh Census will make not less 
than 25 quarto volumes of 1,000 pages each. The amount of detail 
covered by these volumes is stupendous : the history of 63^000,000 
people (including Indians and Alaskans) separately treated; the 
corporate and other limits of 150,000 minor civil divisions properly 
adjusted; the financial condition of these same divisions correctly 
stated ; the agricultural, manufacturing, and mining resources of 
the nation carefully analyzed, in every case the information obtained 
from the individual, corporation, or firm; and the amount of the 
mortgage debts of the people abstracted from the records and obtained 
direct from millions of people by correspondence. Millions of sched¬ 
ules were tallied twice for the rough count alone. One handling of 
the population schedules for the purpose of punching the holes chron¬ 
icled over one thousand million facts. After this, the 63,000,000 
cards with their thousand million statements must each pass through 
the; tabulating machine five times. These are but a few main 
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features of the census work. Would it be surprising, therefore, if 
people did find a few errors in the census with microscopes ? If the 
same test of fault-finding and carping over minor errors, interview¬ 
ing and falsifying discharged clerks, and twisting the facts gen¬ 
erally. that has been applied to the Eleventh Census, were applied to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, or Appleton’s Encyclopaedia, untold 
complaints could be lodged. And why ? Because no statistics or 
honest statements of facts sufficiently simple to he exact for the 
entire land will ever be- sufficient for the wants of local boomers of 
population, manufactures, mineral resources, or the heralds of our 
corn crops. 

Up to the present time the work of the Census Bureau has been 
repeatedly attacked but not criticised. These attacks have generally 
come from newspapers in communities where the population did not 
come up to expectation ; where recounts were asked for and refused 
on good grounds, or where recounts were forced upon the people in 
spite of protest. Then there are all kinds of boomers who attack 
the census to Justify their own ridiculous estimates : the land 
boomer, who wants to sell real estate, thinks the population too small; 
the geological boomer, who wants to get a big appropriation from 
the State Legislature, inflates the value and output of the stone 
quarries and coal mines of his state ; persons interested in schools 
and institutions for special classes are quite sure that we have 
not enumerated all the blind, the insane, the deaf and dumb, etc., 
because their estimates are put out of Joint. The health “boomer ” 
in our large cities usually ignores the census altogether. This 
was so in 1870 and 1880 in many cities. They calmly add fifty ora 
hundred thousand to the census returns, thus keeping down death 
rates, and let the people feast on the luscious falsehood rather than 
offend them by the bitter truth. So you see all the boomers are as 
a rule against the census. 

It is not my intention to defend the census. There is no neces¬ 
sity for doing so. Most of you have received the preliminary publi¬ 
cations of this Bureau, [a) and they are fair samples of what is being 


(o1 A list of bulletins already printed will be found in the Appendix. 
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accomplished. The printing of what will comprise the first four or 
five hundred pages of the population volume is about completed and 
will be ready before Congress meets. Four final volumes relating 
to special inquiries (mines and mining; wealth, debt and taxation ; 
transportation, and Indians), are in the hands of the Government 
Printer, and the greater part of the special work will be finished this 
year. Thus in a short time the Eleventh Census will vindicate 
itself. The more criticism, if it be honest and just, the better the 
census. Where there is public apathy you are far more likely to find 
poor work through the indifference of subordinates than in localities 
awake to the importance of the census and jealously watching its 
results. So far as the Eleventh Census is concerned, I am satisfied 
that every line of every bulletin has been subjected to the closest 
microscopic criticism, and these examinations have not always been 
conducted in a spirit of fairness. 

The preliminary bulletin was used to great advantage ten years 
ago, but a good printing office established at the time of the forma¬ 
tion of the Census Bureau has enabled us to make still greater use 
of this means of speedily reaching the public. Bulletins have been 
published or are at present in type giving the population of every 
State and Territory of the United States by minor civil divisions.. 
This work is really final, though a few minor errors may be dis¬ 
covered before the population volume is finally printed. The ag¬ 
gregate population announced November 26, 1890, has not been 
changed. In quantity we have published up to date about the 
same amount of population returns as the Tenth Census, though 
not exactly in the same shape. On special subjects we are con¬ 
siderably ahead of 1880, the total number of pages of bulletins 
published being 2,378 for the Eleventh Census as against 196 
for the previous census. Profiting by the experience of General 
Walker, I secured a special appropriation for the printing of the 
preliminary work. A large proportion of the work has been done 
in the Census Printing Office. Of course minor errors have been 
found here and there in the enormous amount of special work, but 
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only one bulletin has been withdrawn from circulation. These re¬ 
ports will be strengthened in every possible way in the final volumes, 
but the result thus far speaks for itself and does great credit to the 
experts and special agents who have labored industriously, conscien¬ 
tiously and with ability to make the census a success. Of the thirty 
experts and chiefs on whom I have leaned heaviest, at least twenty- 
three held similar or prominent positions in the Tenth Census. 
These names will be familar to your illustrious president, and they 
are assurance of good work—a list strong enough to discredit 
malicious attacks and irresponsible criticism : John S. Billings, 
Henry Gannett, S. N. B. North, James H. Wardle, Frederick H. 
Wines, Frank K. Williams, James H. Blodgett, J. 0. Stoddard, 
AVilliam A. King, John D. Leland, Joseph D. Weeks, Henry Bower, 
George S. Boudinot, A. E. Shuman, Orlando C. Ketcham, W. II. 
Olcott, Ivan Petrofl, Peter T. Wood, Charles A. Jenney, Harry 
Tiffany, William C. Bay, Charles E. Buell, and T. C. Purdy. 
Among the new strength brought to the work are found the 
names of A. F. Childs, William C. Hunt, John Hyde, Mortimer 
Whitehead, Henry C. Adams, George K. Holmes, John S. Lord, 
Edward Stanwood, J. K. Upton, Henry K. Carroll, Bavid T. Bay, 
Thomas Bonaldson, Henry T. Cook, Thomas N. Conrad, Frederick 
H. Newell, J. H. Hale, George A. Priest, Thomas C. McMillan, 
Allen E,. Foote, George W. Graeff, William M. Sweet, Byron Bose, 
John Bitkinbine, Eichard P. Eothwell, Charles Kii’chhoff, James 
B. Eandol, E. L. Packard, John H. Jones, George F. Kunz, Lyman 
J. Childs, A. C. Peale, E. W. Parker, Burt Fesler, Charles H. 
Cooley, Thomas J. Vivian, Charles F. Pidgin, and Howard Suther¬ 
land, every one of whom has reason to feel as proud of the record 
made in the Eleventh Census as the others do of their records in 
both the Tenth and Eleventh. 

There is not a failure in all this list of experts and specialists; not 
an inquiry that will have to be abandoned. I would be the last per¬ 
son to maintain that the census in all its branches is absolutely accu¬ 
rate, and you would be the last persons to believe such a statement. 
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It is true, however, that after making due allowance for the imperfec¬ 
tions of the laws, the numerous inquiries dumped into the Census 
Office, and the magnitude of the work, results have been obtained de¬ 
cidedly in advance of any preceding census. It is true that owing to 
improved methods of tabulation we shall be able to secure results, 
especially in the population division, which could not have been 
obtained in 1880 without the expenditure of an amount of money 
far in excess of the appropriation. Comparisons, therefore, that may 
be made between the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses must not be 
regarded as criticisms (for the Tenth Census was a splendid piece of 
work), but merely as showing what has been accomplished by a care¬ 
ful study of General Walker’s admirable plans, strengthened by new 
and better methods of tabulation, restricted as to the study of the 
latent resources of the country and the technology of industry, and 
by such improvements as experience in the Tenth Census may have 
suggested. The endeavor has been to make the Eleventh a purely 
statistical census, dealing only with information called for by law 
and although the new investigations added by Congress will make 
it nearly as bulky as the Tenth Census, the work has been held 
rigidly within the scope determined upon at the outset, and the 
plans originally formed have been substantially carried out. We 
have only been dealing with developed industries. Thus, in the 
matter of mineral resources, the work of the office was directed to 
finding the product from existing mines, leaving to the National 
Geological Survey and the State Geological Surveys the development 
of the extent of existing coal fields, of iron deposits, etc. Similarly 
in the matter of timber resources, the extent and value of standing 
timber being a subject under examination by the Division of Forestry 
of the Department of Agriculture was not taken by the Census, but 
the work in this Bureau was confined to the lumber product and 
its use in manufactures. 

The study of the methods in use in the various branches of art 
and industry in this plan was not considered a part properly of the 
census inquiries, and was not touched upon. Similarly the study 
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of soils,’ and incidentally the surface geology of the country, 
although of the utmost value of themselves, and especially in their 
application to agriculture, was not considered as properly falling 
within the scope of the Census. 

With these general ideas in view, the following plan for the 
Eleventh Census was mapped out, and has been adhered to through¬ 
out : 

I. Population. — Characteristics, conditions, distribution, and 

parentage. Occupations. 

II. Vital and Social Statistics. — Mortality and vital sta¬ 
tistics. Social statistics. Statistics of special classes. Pau¬ 
perism and crime. 

III. Education and Church Statistics. — Education and 
illiteracy. Eeligious bodies in the United States. 

IV. Valuation, Taxation, Public Expenditures and In¬ 
debtedness. —Valuation and taxation. Eeceipts and expen¬ 
ditures. Indebtedness. 

V. Farms, Homes and Mortgages. —Eecorded indebtedness. 

Ownership of farms and homes and indebtedness thereon. 

VI. Agriculture. —Irrigation. Tobacco. Farms, cereals, grass 
lands and forage crops. The fibers, forestry, and sugar. Live 
stock on farms and dairy products. Wool and miscellaneous. 
Horticulture, including truck farming, fioriculture, seed farm¬ 
ing, nurseries, and tropic and semitropic fruits. Viticulture. 
Live stock on ranges. Live stock not on farms. 

VII. Manufactures. —General statistics of manufactures. Sta¬ 
tistics of specified industries. Manufactures in cities. Lum¬ 
ber and saw mills, timber products. Slaughtering and meat 
packing. Chemical manufactures and salt. Clay and 
pottery products. Coke and glass. Cotton manufactures. 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles. Electrical industries. 
Manufactured gas. Iron and steel. Printing, publishing, 
and periodical press. Wool manufactures, including woolen 
goods, worsteds, felt goods, carpets other than rag, wool 
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hats, hosiery, and knit goods. Shipbuilding. Silk and 
silk goods. Agricultural implements. Paper mills. Boots 
and shoes. Leather, tanned and curried. Brick yards. 
Flour and grist mills. Cheese, butter, and condensed milk 
factories. Carriages and wagons. Leather, patent and 
enameled. 

VIII. Mines and Mining.— Mineral industries in the United 
States : Iron ore. Gold and silver. Copper, lead and zinc. 
Quicksilver. Manganese, Petroleum, and natural gas. Alumin¬ 
ium. Coal. Stone. Precious stones. Mica. Mineral 
waters. Mijior minerals. 

IX. Fish and Fisheries.— Statistics of fisheries by geographical 
divisions. Statistics of fisheries by name. Scientific and 
popular names of fishes, with their geographical distribu¬ 
tion. Illustrations of the principal food fishes of the United 
States. Condensed description of fish by species. Statistical 
summary for each species for the United States. Directory 
of principal firms and corporations engaged in the fishing 
industry of the United States. 

X. Transportation. —Eailroads. Statistics for the year ended 

June 30, 1890. Statistics for ten years ended in 1889. Lake, 
ocean and river transportation. Canals. Transportation on 
the Pacific coast. Express business. Street railways. 

XI. Insurance. —Fire, ocean marine, inland navigation and 
transportation, and tornado insurance business. Life insur¬ 
ance, showing the business of level premium, assessment, 
and co-operative companies. Miscellaneous insurance, in¬ 
cluding the business of accident, burglary and theft guarantee, 
hail, live stock, plate glass, and real estate title guarantee, 
steam boiler, surety, and wind storm insurance companies. 
Fraternal and other beneficiary associations. 

XII. Indians.— Keport and statistics of the condition of Indians 
living within the jurisdiction of the United States, 1890, 
taxed and untaxed. 
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XIII. Alaska. —Population and resources of Alaska. 

XIV. Veterans of The Civil War. —(Seven volumes of 1,000 
pages each ; publication not yet authorized.) 

XV. Statistical Atlas. —(Publication not yet authorized.) 

While, as I have said, the Eleventh Census will be purely a statis¬ 
tical one, and in this respect has been condensed, in certain 
other directions the scope of the census was enlarged by several 
acts of Congress. Prominent among the additional matters 
touched upon is the ownership of homes and farms, and the 
amount of mortgages secured by real estate, which were authorized 
by special act of Congress and special appropriations made therefor. 
Certain questions were added to the population schedules which 
had never before appeared in a national census, such as the 
number of children born and number of these living at date, of 
enumeration, questions relating to aliens and naturalization, 
and ability to speak the English language. The form of the 
schedule was changed, and for the first time a family schedule 
was used as a prior schedule to a considerable extent, especially in 
our large cities. Its use as a prior schedule was carried as far as 
seemed to be safe and economical. To what extent the prior 
schedule aided the enumerators in their work I am unable to say, 
but my impression is that in places where it was used intelligently 
and methodically it facilitated the work and increased the degree 
of accuracy. Of course a family schedule means about 20,000,000 
separate schedules, and in 1900 will be about 25,000,000, but with 
mechanical tabulation and ample accommodations they are easily 
handled until the punching is completed, and then the punched 
card takes the place of the schedule. The punching was completed 
in six months, at the rate of from ten to fifteen million cards per 
month. This finished, we are now running the cards through the 
machines for the compendium tally. 

By the use of electric tabulating machines it has become possible 
in the present census, for the first time in the history of statistical 
work, to aggregate from the schedules all the infoi’mation which 
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appears in any way desirable. Heretofore the amount of such 
information which could be evolved from the schedules had been 
limited, especially in the degree of complexity of the tables. It 
had been possible to obtain related statistics in tabular form only 
to a limited extent, but with the machine the most complicated 
tables can be produced at no more expense than the simpler ones. 
To illustrate this, I need only call attention to the first handling 
of the cards by the machines after they had been punched, by 
which we obtain seventy possible combinations of facts as regards 
general population, six items relating to naturalization for foreign 
white and foreign colored, seven details as to color for the native 
and foreign colored, and six items as to the ownership of homes 
and farms, which concerns all householders. 

The first time of passing the cards through the machine was 
naturally the most difficult. The clerks were mostly beginners, the 
error cards rejected by the machines had to be corrected, and the 
minor civil divisions adjusted. The average number of cards 
per day per clerk will range from 7,000 to 8,000 the first time 
through, and not less than 10,000 per machine for subsequent 
counts. One hundred machines with one hundred clerks are 
now tabulating one million cards per day. With sixty or seventy 
possible combinations at each handling, four or five times through 
the machines will about exhaust the information on the schedules. 

From the first handling of these cards we obtain for each 
enumeration district a primax’y classification of the population 
according to native white of native parentage, native white of 
foreign parentage, foreign white, native colored, and foreign 
colored. In 1880 no distinction was made for native white as to 
those of native or foreign parentage. Each of the primary classifi¬ 
cations just noted for 1890 is in turn subdivided according to sex 
and by the following age periods: less than 1 year; 1 to 4 years ; 
5 to 9 years; 10 to 17 years; 18 to 20 years; 21 to 44 years, 45 years 
and over. For all adult males of foreign birth a classification is also 
made as regards the number who have been naturalized, have taken 
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out naturalization papers, or are aliens, together with a separate 
classification as to the number of aliens who cannot speak the 
English language. In the same way for the native and foreign 
colored a separate classification is made as regards the number of 
blacks, mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indians. Eor all householders, also, a separate classification is 
made as regards the number who hire or own their homes or farms, 
and if owned, the number of homes or farms that are free or 
mortgaged. From the results of this first or preliminary count 
we shall be able to show by states, counties, cities, wards of 
cities, and for every municipal corporation in the United States 
for which a separate return of population was made by the 
Census enumerator, not only the simple statements as to the num¬ 
ber of males and females, the number of native born and foreign 
born, the number of whites, negroes of pure or mixed blood, 
Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians, but all the combinations 
of facts as regards sex, color, and general nativity for each of the 
pi’incipal divisions of the population as regards age, comprehend¬ 
ing children less than 1 year of age ; children under 5 years of 
age, of special importance for purposes of vital statistics; the 
number of children between 5 and 17 years of age, or the school 
age; the number of males between the ages of 18 and 44 years, or 
the natural militia age; the number of males 21 years of age and 
upward, representing the potential voting age, and the number of 
persons over 45 years of age, or the aged and sterile classes. 

Besides this, very interesting results will be shown by states and 
for principal cities concerning areas, dwellings, and families, 
comprehending the total number of families and dwellings, the aver¬ 
age number of persons to a family, the average number of persons 
to a dwelling, the number of persons to a family in detail, as number 
of families of two, three or four persons, to the highest number re¬ 
ported; the number of persons to a dwelling in the same manner ; 
and for the larger cities a special classification of the number of 
families to a dwelling. The only tally in 1880 as regards dwellings 
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iind families was by simply counting the number of families and 
the number of dwellings in the given district, and dividing the total 
population of that district by the number of families and the num¬ 
ber of dwellings, in order to obtain the average size of such families 
and dwellings. 

So much for the first handling of the cards. It is expected that 
the result of this work will all be in the hands of the Public Printer 
before the close of the year. 

The subsequent counts of the punched cards, as I have said, may 
number four or possibly five. They will furnish all the various 
particulars concerning each individual as regards place of birth in 
detail by states and foreign countries, ages by single years, occupa¬ 
tions, months unemployed in remunerative occupations, foreign 
parentage, illiteracy, and conjugal condition, besides several new and 
important features of the present census as regards population. 
The inquiries concerning foreign born male adults as to the length 
of residence in this country, and whether they are naturalized or 
not, will furnish data in regard to the problem of unrestricted im¬ 
migration. For all persons ten years of age and over, either of 
foreign birth or foreign extraction, an inquiry was made as to 
whether they were able to speak the English language. The re¬ 
sults of these inquiries, particularly as regards the alien element 
of our population, will determine the number who have not 
yet learned to speak our language. Concerning all married 
women, also, a new inquiry has been introduced into the census, 
calling for the number of children born to them since marriage 
and the number of these children now living. This will aid 
in solving the question as to the relative fecundity of women of 
various nationalities. The present census law also calls for a subdi¬ 
vision of the colored population into blacks, mulattoes, quadroons, 
and octoroons. The result of this special requirement can furnish, 
however, only an approximation at most as to the real facts. 

The separate enumeration of the names and service of survivors of 
the war of the rebellion has also entailed a great deal of labor in 
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the collection, correction, and classification of the results of 
this special enumeration, comprehending records of from 1,200,000 
to 1,500,000 veterans, and which, if published, will occupy seven 
large quarto volumes of 1,000 pages each. At the last session of Con¬ 
gress no provision was made, however, for the printing of this huge 
directory of surviving veterans of the late war, .and until such pro¬ 
vision has been made for the continuation of this work no fur¬ 
ther steps can he taken toward the completion of the results of this 
most important and patriotic inquiry. Incidental thereto, however, 
by means of a special inquiry made on the population schedule, it 
will be possible to show for all surviving veterans their ages at the 
time of taking the census, where they were born, where they now 
reside, in what employments they are found, and what their pres¬ 
ent mental and physical condition may be; for the widows of such 
as have died, a similar presentation will also be made. This por¬ 
tion of the inquiry Avill be brought to completion as soon as 
possible. 

In the subsequent counts of the cards the primary classification 
of the population into native white of native and foreign parents, 
foreign white, and native and foreign colored, will be observed in 
all cases. With the exception of the distinction already referred to 
for native white as regards parentage, the results concerning single 
years of age and place of birth in detail by states, territories, and 
foreign countries will not differ essentially from those arrived at in 
the census of 1880. 

The results alluded to as intended to be shown in 1890 
were obtained in 1880 by the following tallies; a rough count 
showing the population by white and colored, by native and 
foreign, and by male and female. I believe there were also tallied 
separately Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, where such occurred. 
Age was tabulated by single years, according to the six following 
heads: native white male, native white female, foreign white 
male, foreign white female, colored male, and colored female. 
From this tally the various tabulations of age, race, and sex were 
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obtained. The birthplace of persons residing in the United States 
was tabulated according to the forty-seven states and territories 
for the native born, with the distinction of white and colored, 
and according to some sixty foreign countries for the foreign 
born. 

For foreign parentage, however, it will be possible in 1890 to 
show as regards each of these primary subdivisions a classification 
of birthplace of father in combination with the birthplace of 
mother for the following countries: United States, Ireland, Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, Wales, Canada (distinguished as to 
French and English Canadians), Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Bohemia, France, Hungary, Italy, Eussia, with a grouping of other 
countries, and unknown. In 1880 foreign parentage was tabu¬ 
lated, according to what General Walker at that time appropriately 
termed “ a highly complicated form,” for a little more than one- 
half of the entire population, or 26,354,124 out of a total po 25 ula- 
tion of 50,155,78-3, according to whether the person was native 
or foreign born, and whether the father was born in one of the 
following seven groups of birthplaces: United States, Ireland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Scandinavia, British America, and other 
countries, and according to the same seven groups of birthplaces 
for the mother. Measured by possible combinations of facts, this 
means a total of 1,620 points in 1890 as against a total of 98 points 
in 1880. 

In 1890 the occupations as returned by the enumerators have 
been classified under nearly three hundred heads, following in 
the main the classification used in the Tenth Census, but with 
certain modifications and amplifications to meet the require¬ 
ments of the present census. The results regarding occupations 
will be shown according to the primary subdivisions of jjojjulation, 
as already noted, by sex, for the eighteen places of birth referred 
to under foreign parentage, and for the following age periods : 
Under 15 ; 15 to 19 ; 20 to 24; 25 to 34; 35 to 44 ; 45 to 54; 55 
to 59 ; 60 to 64; and 65 and over. In 1880 occupations were 
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tabulated under 265 heads, by sex, by three age periods, namely, 10 
to 15; 16 to 59 ; 60 and over, and according to seven birthplaces, 
grouped as follows : United States, Ireland, Germany, Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, British America, and other countries. 

Eegarding illiteracy, a tabulation will be made for all persons 
ten years of age and over who can neither read nor write, or who 
are returned as being unable to write, subdivided according to the 
five primary divisions of population, by sex, and for ages by quin¬ 
quennial periods from 10 to 25 years, by decennial periods from 25 
to 45 years, and for those 45 years and over. In addition, such 
distinctions will be made as regards place of birth and occupations 
as may be necessary to determine the nationalities from which the 
larger part of this element of our population is derived as well as 
the employments in which they are more commonly found. In 
1880 the illiterates were tabulated according to native white, 
foreign white, and colored, and subdivided by sex according to the 
following three age periods : 10 to 14 ; 15 to 20 ; and 21 and over. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the improved methods 
of tabulation is the fact that General Walker was unable to tabu¬ 
late conjugal condition even in its simplest form, though full 
data regarding the same Avere enumerated. In 1890, how'ever, the 
conjugal condition of the people will be tabulated not only as 
regards native Avhite of native and foreign parentage and foreign 
white, but for the colored a further separation Avill be made as 
regards the blacks, those of mixed blood, and for Chinese, Japanese, 
and civilized Indians, distinguished as to sex and age periods. 

Speaking of errors, and they Avill creep in regardless of every 
precaution, reminds me of the fact that the punched card system 
provides a far better check against error than the old system of 
tallying. Every day a careful examination of the cards punched by 
each clerk was made, and the percentage of errors fnund that 
would pass through the machine rarely exceeded a quarter of one 
per cent. This system of examination comprised the taking of 
twenty-five to fifty cards at random and comparing them Avith the 
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schedule. In the work of punching, three classes of errors are likely 
to occur : first, the card may be improperly punched, that is, some 
part of the information necessary to a complete transcript may be 
omitted ; in all cases, however, these cards are invariably rejected 
by the tabulating machines, and cannot be counted until the proper 
corrections have been made ; second, the record punched upon the 
card may be an inconsistent one, as, for instance, a young person 
less than ten years of age may be recorded on the card as engaged 
at some remunerative occupation, as farmer, carpenter, etc., which, 
of course, cannot be the fact and is an error in punching ; such 
inconsistent transcripts, however, must appear on the result slips 
when this class of information is tabulated, and will then, as a 
matter of course, be eliminated; third, the card may be so punched 
that the error may be said to be a consistent one, that is, the infor¬ 
mation as punched may not be the exact fact, and still is not in¬ 
consistent with the other facts punched on the schedule as regards 
sex, place of birth, occupation, etc.; for instance, a personas age 
may be punched 29 years instead of 25 years, yet the facts as re¬ 
gards occupation, place of birth, etc., are thoroughly consistent with 
such record. The latter is the only class of error which cannot be 
detected by the work of subsequent tabulation. I have every rea¬ 
son to believe, however, that the percetitage of this class of error is 
entirely immaterial, particularly as it is as easy to punch a correct 
transcript as an incorrect one. And the reason for this belief is 
the fact that thus far, and we have run more than half the cards 
through the machines, the two classes of errors which can be 
detected only average a little more than one per cent of the total 
number of cards counted. In this connection it must be under¬ 
stood that of this percentage of error more than three-fourths are 
made up of omissions to punch one or more holes out of an 
average of from fourteen to seventeen holes to each card and less 
than one-fourth of incorrectly punched holes, this estimate being 
based upon a very careful examination of over two hundred thou- 
•.sand cards to determine the classes of error most commonly made. 
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Another point should also be stated. As I have just mentioned, in 
each punched card from fourteen to seventeen holes were necessary 
to represent all the information returned on the population 
schedule concerning each person enumerated; so that, if instead 
of basing the percentage of error, whether of omission or commis¬ 
sion, upon the actual number of cards rejected, as has been done, it 
should be determined by the relation which the number of holes 
omitted or improperly punched bears to the whole number of 
holes punched in all the cards, the precentage of error discov¬ 
ered and corrected becomes hardly worthy of serious consideration, 
that is, less than one-flfteenth of one per cent. It is not likely 
therefore, tliat the errors that go undetected are consequential. 
The only way to insure absolute accuracy would be to compare 
every card, the cost of which would be so great that it would be 
folly to undertake it. With ordinary care and with additional 
checks the transcription of data has been undoubtedly as accurate, 
if not more accurate, than in previous censuses. 

In closing these remarks relating to the population work I can¬ 
not speak too highly of the assistance I have received from Mr. 
William C. Hunt, of your city, special agent in charge of popula¬ 
tion. Much of the credit for the thoroughness of the work and 
the promptitude with which it has been done belongs to him. 

The electrical tabulating system has not only been used by the 
population division but by Dr. Billings in tabulating the vital 
statistics, and by Mr. Wines in tabulating the statistics of pauper¬ 
ism and crime. As I shall show later on, the latter report is 
nearly completed, and will be ready for the printer in a few 
months. In speaking of his experience with the card system Mr, 
Wines recently said: 

“ The essential difference between the Eleventh Census and that 
which preceded it was the adoption of the card system for the 
tallying of results and the use of the newly invented Hollerith 
electrical machine for counting the cards. Too much can 
scarcely be said in praise of this machine, which has enabled us to 
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compute results with much greater rapidity and accuracy than by 
the old method of tallying, besides giving the opportunity to make 
a much more thorough analysis of the figures. 

“ One who has not had personal experience in handling cards 
prepared as these have been cannot conceive the stimulating effect 
which they have upon the imagination of a statistical computer. 
They become endowed, in his fancy, with all the attributes of liv¬ 
ing beings, whose life experience is written upon their face in 
hieroglyphic symbols resembling in significance the traits of the 
human countenance. A card which means nothing to the un- 
initated is converted into a pauper or a criminal, whose sin and 
•suffering are as palpable as if the man himself were bodily pres¬ 
ent in the room. The groups into which they are cast are like the 
divisions of an army, from the corps to the battalion. Under the 
mysterious infiuence of the electric current running through 
the machine, they organize themselves, as though possessed 
of volition, into these groups and subgroups, with a precision 
superior to that shown in any movement of disciplined troops at 
the word of military command. ' I can compare this current to 
nothing less intelligent and powerful than the voice of the 
archangel, which, it is said, will call the dead to life and summon 
every human soul to face his final doom. 

“ The first advantage of the Hollerith system is the more than 
stenographic celerity with which the record of each individual 
enumerated is transferred from the original schedule to the cards 
for tallying. Instead of the multiplied motions required in tran- 
: scription by the ordinary process of writing, one turn of the wrist 
suffices for the recording of each reported fact. If some time is 
lost in placing the cards in position in the punching machine, on 
the other hand the record does not require so many independent 
physical movements as are necessary even in stenographic writing, 
where each line represents a sound. 

“In the next place, the entire record for each individual is on a 
single card, and, once made, can never be changed. Under the old 
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system of tallying by check marks employed in the Tenth Census, 
recourse had to be had to the original schedule for each successive 
tally, and if the results in one tally did not correspond to those 
obtained in another the work had to be done over. Under the 
new S 3 'Stem, when the cards are once correctly punched the 
schedules are put away forever, and there is no chance for any dis¬ 
agreement between one tally and another. In the Tenth Census 
all work was done in duplicate, by two sets of clerks, and the re¬ 
sults compared for the sake of accuracy and certainty; in the 
Eleventh Census tliis duplicate proof has been rendered needless, 
thus saving both time and money. 

“The limitation in usefulness of the punched cards is due to the 
impossibility of increasing the number of holes on the punching 
plate, which are insufficient to admit of a complete analysis of all 
the recorded facts. Practically, however, this analysis can be 
carried as far as the limitation of cost of the Census will allow. 

“But the great superiority of the present system consists in the 
substitution of a purely mechanical method of counting for the 
tedious and trying Seaton slips of paper, on which the tally was 
made by pencil marks. It saves the eyes of the tallyist, reduces 
the number of tally clerks required, relieves them of the difficult 
task of actual counting, and avoids the possibility of errors arising 
from their weariness or inattention. The work which they do be¬ 
comes sooner or later purely automatic, and the speed which they 
attain by practice, if adapted to it, is wonderful. Under that sys¬ 
tem groups of co-ordinated facts are as easily and quickly tallied as 
single facts, and that without any demand on the intellectual 
faculties of the tallyist. The possibilities of ne\v combinations in 
tabulation without extra cost are enormously increased. 

“ Besides, the sorting-boxes attached to the machine, which are 
operated by an independent electrical current, enable the statis¬ 
tician to tie up the cards in separate bundles, which are not dis¬ 
turbed until their usefulness is at an end, and then a new arrange¬ 
ment of the cards is practicable, which can be retained as long as 
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expediency dictates. For example, I have at the present moment 
273,455 punched cards, namely, 82,329 prisoners, 73,045 paupers in 
almshouses, 14,846 inmates of juvenile reformatories, and 113,235 
inmates of benevolent institutions. These have all been sorted, 
first into the five geographical groups of states, according to the 
plan adopted for all census work; then into the elements of the 
population for each group, namely, natives with both parents 
native, father native, mother native, both parents foreign, one or 
both parents unknown, foreign-horn, persons whose birthplace is 
not stated, negroes, Chinese, Japanese, and Indians. This analysis 
has been maintained throughout the whole of the work of the 
eighth division, and will be maintained to the end. Then I have 
taken the prisoners and subdivided these groups, for that class, 
according to groups of criminal charges preferred against them, 
such as larceny, burglary, arson, homicide, etc. I could, had I pre¬ 
ferred it, have divided them by ages or by length of sentences im¬ 
posed, or in any other way. The final outcome of my studies will 
show that the opportunity to preserve these groupings intact has 
been of the greatest service in facilitating a more thorough analysis 
than would otherwise have been possible; and, besides, there is nO' 
room for questioning the accuracy of each table evolved, since the 
results obtained at each successive step must correspond in the 
aggregate, figure for figure, with those obtained at each previous 
stage of the entire process, and an error cannot occur which will 
not infallibly be detected.” 

This would seem to dispose of all questions as to the accuracy of 
the method, while the speed and economy is also demonstrable. 

Next in importance to the count of the people are the vital 
statistics and the statistics of the special classes; for after we know 
the number of our population, its characteristics, distribution, and 
parentage, the question of its health and physical condition natur¬ 
ally comes up for consideration. The Census Office was fortunate, 
therefore, in securing the services of that eminent authority on all 
matters appertaining to vital statistics. Dr. John S. Billings, 
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surgeon United States army, whose report for the Tenth Census was 
far in advance of anything ever attempted in this direction before. 

The great importance of complete and accurate records of vital 
statistics, including marriages, births, and deaths, is becoming 
more and more recognized in this country. Such records are the 
absolutely necessary foundation for well-directed attempts to im¬ 
prove the health and lengthen the life of the people; to increase 
the productive efficiency of the workers; to form a sound basis for 
the enormous money intei’ests involved in the business of life insur¬ 
ance, and for other purposes vital to the health and well-being of 
the population. The great majority of the States have still no 
satisfactory system for registration of vital statistics, although 
most of them are slowly being improved in this respect. 

The accurate collection of statistics of mortality by means of the 
regular Census enumerators is perhaps the most difficult undertak¬ 
ing imposed on the Census Office. Any efforts to secure a state¬ 
ment of facts concerning the deaths occurring in any locality dur¬ 
ing the year preceding the date on which the inquiry is made will 
necessarily fall short of securing a complete return. This fact has 
been well understood, and every effort made to supply deficiencies 
that could be successfully carried out. The most reliable data are 
obtained from those localities in which local laws require the regis¬ 
tration of each death at the time it occurs, and wherever the facts 
so recorded furnished sufficient data for the use of this office, 
copies have been made of the registration records. This has been 
done to a much greater extent than in any previous census. 

The great advantage of the system of tabulation adopted and 
already referred to lies in the fact that it is possible under that sys¬ 
tem to make an entirely accurate compilation of the data collected, 
inasmuch as the whole record in each case is kept upon one card, 
which is used in all the subsequent steps, and which is identified 
with the case it represents by a number, permitting quick reference 
to the original record in case of any discrepancy or inconsistency 
appearing in the results, a feature which is notpossible under any 
system of tabulation involving the use of tally sheets. 
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The most important new features of work in this direction are as 
follows: 

(1) A special study of the birth and death rates and of the prin¬ 
cipal causes of death in twenty-four of our largest cities, to show 
where the highest and lowest death rates prevail and what the re¬ 
lations of these are to topography, drainage,character of habitations, 
overcrowding, poverty, and other environments. 

(2) A special study of the influence of race upon fecundity and 
mortality, including studies of the birth and death rates of 
mulattoes as distinguished from negroes on the one hand and 
whites on the other, and of the principal European races which 
have contributed to the population of this country. 

(3) A special study of the relations of occupation to death-rates 
and to particular causes of death, as shown by a detailed study of 
figures derived from the records of our largest manufacturing cities 
for a period of five years, in addition to the data of the whole 
country for the census year which were obtained by the enum¬ 
erators. 

The records obtained from states and cities maintaining a com¬ 
pulsory system of registration of deaths are much larger than those 
obtained in previous censuses, and cover an aggregate population 
of over 17,000,000. The death records of this population for the 
census year in the state of New Jersey, in New York city, Brook¬ 
lyn, Eichmond county, Westchester county. Kings county, and 
part of Queens county (Now York), and in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and the District of Columbia, and for a somewhat 
lesser period of time in Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, have 
been tabulated. The total number of deaths thus recorded, the 
records of which are especially accurate and complete, is 740,884, 
These records, in connection with those for the census year, fur¬ 
nish a continuous record of deaths for these localities for a period 
of six years, which will afford more reliable information than any¬ 
thing which has heretofore been published with regard to the 
vital statistics of this country. 
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Dr. Billings likewise has charge of the statistics relating to the 
insane, feeble-minded, deaf, and blind, classified in the Eleventh 
Census under the head of “Special Classes.” A comparison with 
the returns of 1880 indicates that the enumeration of these classes 
has been upon the whole satisfactory and the treatment of the 
returns will be substantially the same as ten years ago. 

I have not attempted such an elaborate report on the social 
statistics of cities as that inaugurated in 1880 by Col. George E. 
Waring. Still the subject was important, and it seemed a pity to 
omit it altogether. It was therefore decided to make a statistical 
report on this subject, and the results have been highly satisfactory. 
The work is now substantially completed, all available informa¬ 
tion tabulated, errors corrected, and verifications made. 

Nearly all the information for the treatment of social statis¬ 
tics of cities has been collected through the several city officials, 
mostly without expense otlier than clerical woi-k. Letters explain¬ 
ing the scope of the work were sent to all places having a popula¬ 
tion of 10,000 and upward, and the several chief executives were 
asked to co-operate with this office, to enable their cities to have 
full representation in the final report. Schedules were then pre¬ 
pared, covering all points to be treated, and so divided that each 
one could be referred to the officer having jurisdiction of the sub¬ 
ject to which it pertained. There were twelve schedules covering 
the following points: Altitude, cemeteries, drainage, fire, gov¬ 
ernment, licenses, parks, police, public buildings, streets, street 
lighting, and water works. The railroad statistics, including 
suburban travel, were obtained directly from the officers of the 
several roads. Bulletin No. 100 shows the manner in which all 
cities will be treated in the final report. 

The scope of the investigation is one that will be useful to every 
municipality in the country. Apart from showing the conditions 
surrounding the inhabitants of cities of 10,000 population and 
upward, it presents in concise form the cost of all municipal im¬ 
provements. The present inquiry, owing to its purely statistical 
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treatment, will form a solid basis for subsequent investigation on 
the same line, but no comparison can be made with the work of 
Colonel Waring because the volumes of the Tenth Census did not 
give sufficient statistical data. 

As to securing information relating to pauperism and crime 
for tabulation, there was no essential difference between the 
Tenth and Eleventh Censuses. Schedules were sent to the 
larger institutions to be filled by the officers in charge, and for the 
smaller institutions reliance was placed upon the regular enumera¬ 
tors. The inquiries contained in these schedules were for the 
most part identical with those ten years ago, though some new 
questions were added, and the forms of the schedules were, in my 
judgment, materially improved. A new feature of the Eleventh 
Census, however, was the appointment of institution enumerators 
selected by the authorities in charge of the institutions, and the 
payment of such enumerators, a method which was found to work 
admirably in practice. The same plan was adopted with all be¬ 
nevolent institutions. In this way we secured three or four thou¬ 
sand of the very best equipped persons as enumerators for a class 
of work that would be difficult for ordinary enumerators to perform. 

The statistics of crime, defect, and misfortune are like the record 
of thermometric and barometric observations in meteorology, or 
like the varying movements of the needle which indicates the 
pressure of steam in the boiler. It is matter for congratulation 
that the figures for 1890 when compared with those for 
1880 show no alarming growth of these evils during the past 
decade. The number of prisoners returned in 1880 was 
58,609; in 1890 it was 83,339; an apparent increase of forty 
per cent against an increase of a little less than twenty-five 
per cent in the population at large. But an examination of the 
figui’es shows that this relative increase has been in the population 
of our minor prisons, not of our penitentiaries, and it does not in¬ 
dicate any greater prevalence of serious crime; indeed, it may be 
due merely to greater care and severity in dealing with disorder 
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and petty misdemeanors. The number of paupers in alms¬ 
houses returned in 1880 was 66,203; in 1890 it was 73,045, an in¬ 
crease of only about ten per cent, or less than half what might 
have been anticipated. The number of juvenile delinquents in 
custody in 1880 was 11,468; in 1890 it was 14,846; an increase of 
between twenty-nine and thirty per cent, or very nearly the same 
as that of the total population. The slight excess is an encourag¬ 
ing fact, since it shows a growing disposition to rescue young of¬ 
fenders from a criminal career. . 

In Bulletin No. 90, relating to the almshouse population, a table 
is published, by way of appendix, which shows the number of 
outdoor paupers found and returned by the Census enumerators. 
These figures have been much misunderstood and misrepresented 
by persons who have failed to apprehend the fact that no statistics 
of outdoor relief can be procured through the agency of the enum¬ 
erators, for the obvious reason that they cannot ask at every house 
whether any of the member of the household are paupers. Their 
local knowledge enables them to report a few of this class. Both 
in the census of 1880 and 1890 such information as has been ob¬ 
tained in this way has been given to the public, chiefly for the 
purpose of demonstrating the futility of any effort in this direction. 
But it should be known and understood that probably not one 
outdoor pauper in ten ever has been or ever will be discovered and 
reported by the Census enumerators. 

Education was a subject of national census inquiry for the first 
time in 1840, fifty years ago, when in no entire state but the com¬ 
monwealth of Massachusetts were public schools and free schools 
synonymous. The change that almost immediately after that 
census set up the union free school as a standard in a town of New 
York swept on across the new states of the West, but compelled 
to jump over Indiana for the time by an adverse judicial decision, 
and since the civil war almost the whole Union has come into 
line for local taxation to secure the support of public schools. The 
public provision has widened for superior and secondary as well as 
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elementary education, not so strikingly evident in a state whose 
early policy foreshadowed Avhat Ave noAv see, as in the nation at 
large, embracing states which for years depended mainly upon 
private interests for the education of the people. Without pausing 
to dilate upon the township land grants in all the new states for 
elementary schools and the special endoAvments of the agricultural 
colleges, the records shoAV a more rapid growth of school enrollment 
than of jAopulation, indicating hoAV vital an interest this is to the 
people. The general conditions for each decade of pupils enrolled 
in schools, exclusive of special classes, reformatory, charitable, and 
Indian schools, appear to be as follows : 



1810 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Population.... 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155.783 

62,622,250 

All schools.... 
Primary and 
common 1840, 
public 1850, 

2,025,656 

3,642,694 

5,477,037 

7,210,420 

14,372,683 

(a) 

etc. 

1,845,264 

3,354,173 

4,955,894 

6,228,060 

9,951,608 

12,707,683 


a Including private and parochial, each 800,000; advanced public, 65,000. 


Education has not only been a dominant consideration Avith the 
philanthropist and moralist, but from the point of view of the 
statesman and the economist, so much are public policy and public 
energy involved in its administration. 

The conditions point out tivo distinct lines of census inquiry on 
education. The population schedules embodied questions as to 
age, sex, maternal nativity, occupation, in which attendance at 
school as teacher or pupil is included, and illiteracy, from which 
could be derived tables showing the amount of time used in teach¬ 
ing, or by children as pupils, as well as an analysis of the condition 
of occupations and nativity of illiterates. 

Much is said of school age. It is to be remembered that school 
age pertains to state laAvs, and that there is no national school age. 
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The state laws vary so greatly on this point that it is better 
for a national census to give the facts for each year from 
four years, the minimum in any state, to twenty-one years, the 
maximum in any state. Individual states can then derive from the 
national reports such facts as are useful under their own laws. 
The items above named have never been sought except to a very 
limited extent by any authority other than a national or a state 
census, and for the country as a whole by a census only. Few 
states haf?e yet taken a separate census. The more stress is to be 
laid upon this matter, as in the discussion as to what is desirable 
for the future for the Census Office some have presumed that edu¬ 
cational statistics were available without the Census. It is to be 
emphasized that except through the decennial national census no 
statistics of national illiteracy have hitherto been available. These 
conditions, as shown by the population schedules, are being tabu¬ 
lated as rapidly as possible. 

There is another line of inquiry which ought to be readily 
handled, and educators and school officers should see to it that it 
becomes comparatively easy for even a private individual to gatlier 
the facts for his own satisfaction in any year. This line of inquiry 
is the reports of the institutions as distinguished from the state¬ 
ments by the heads of families. It is now a laborious inquiry, not 
altogether satisfactory, because of the exceeding diversity of rec¬ 
ords. It should be so light a work that any state could afford to 
give an outline table of attendance for the Union from its ex¬ 
changes with other states, occupying a small space, to make a 
comparative view for its citizens in any regular report. It is 
now, however, no light work to gather even the public-school 
enrollment. 

Taking warning from the fate of educational statistics in the 
Tenth Census which largely failed of publication, it was deter¬ 
mined to confine the inquiries in the Eleventh Census to a small 
number of essential questions most readily answered, the results 
of which would be capable of being most promptly prepared for pub- 
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iicatioii. Tlie schedules sent out for the public common schools, 
therefore, asked only for the number, sex, and color of the teach- 
.ers and pupils, and a separate statement for those in high schools. 
Simple as this schedule was, it was necessary to send thousands of 
inquiries to local officials in some of the states because the ordinary 
report took no account of sex or color. Even number is not a 
.simple matter in practice, whatever it may seem in theory. In 
.some cases the promotions, re-enrollment, and transfers within the 
year all went to swell the annual enrollment, while in other cases 
n,ll such duplications were carefully excluded, most completely of 
all the states by the commissioner of common schools for 
Ehode Island. Sex was omitted from the usual reports of twenty 
states at the organization of the Census; the chief officials in seven 
■of these were able to adjust their reports for the census year so as 
to report sex. There is an idea prevailing in certain quarters that 
number is the only essential item. Passing by the important ques¬ 
tion whether more boys or more girls are occupied in wage labor— 
and so anywhere the balance of the sexes is disturbed in elementary 
schools—here in the state of Massachusetts are a little over 25,000 
pupils in public high schools. It is well known to those who 
have paid special attention to the subject, that in the country at 
large girls greatly predominate over boys in high schools. Now 
it is a question of consequence whether the high schools of Mas- 
.sachusetts are equably educating the young people or whether they 
tend to become young ladies’ seminaries, yet the attendance by sex 
is not a matter of state record. In the nation, color becomes an 
important item as a superficial indication of race, though in large 
portions of the country one race is almost absolutely prevalent to 
the exclusion of others. 

Here in Massachusetts it was not presumed that a teacher would 
find it difficult to make a suitable estimate of the sex of his pupils 
and of the few colored enrolled in the census year from his knowl- 
•edge of changes by the time inquiries reached him. The press 
has rendered invaluable aid to the census and so to the community, 
.and it was by the criticism of an enterprising Boston daily upon 
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the inadequate showing in a Census Bulletin of the reports on 
<!olor m the schools furnished by the local authorities, that some¬ 
thing like a fair statement of the colored enrollment was at last 
secured for Massachusetts. The criticism of the newspaper led 
some officials even to send corrections for their original reports. 
The fullness and accuracy of reports of institutions depend on 
school officials. If the records are defective no inquiry after the 
year is ended can be readily answered, and so for all institutional 
reports the first essential is completeness of the leading particulars 
of record. If the local records are properly made and preserved, 
their compilation into state and national tables will be a very sim¬ 
ple and easy matter, not very burdensome upon any bureau that 
may do the work. 

In the absence of anything like a uniformity of record of attend- 
:ance, it Avas deemed wholly impractible to secure the exceedingly 
important item of effective attendance which could be expressed 
by the aggregate number of days’ attendance of all pupils. It is in 
evidence of the labor that the general statistics of school enroll¬ 
ment for the census year throughout the country are not yet avail¬ 
able to the public except through Census publications, and it is in 
•evidence of the energy with which the work has been pushed by 
Professor Blodgett that the facts are available to the public at so 
•early a date. The final results, with very slight allowance for 
additions to private and parochial schools, will show close to 
fourteen and a quarter million pupils in all schools, including 
nearly eight hundred thousand in private schools and a like num¬ 
ber in the subdivision parochial schools. 


To be definite, the enrollment in the common schools of the 
United States in the Eleventh Census year will not vary appreci¬ 
ably from the following statement: 



Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

T6acli6rs... 

361,781 

337,740 

24,041 


12,707,683 

11,350,587 

1,357,096 

p 
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The office has occasion to recognize an almost universal, hearty 
and cordial co-operation by public and private school officers and 
managers of parochial schools. 

It is undoubtedly true that for the first time the United States 
Census has secured complete church statistics. By limiting the 
number of questions and by the most persistent and voluminous 
correspondence, we have nearly finished the work of showing by 
counties the number of church communicants in something like 
130 religious denominations and their several branches. These 
statistics have been gathered expressly for the Eleventh Census. 
None have been copied from printed reports, except so far as 
those reporting for districts or associations or conferences may 
have used printed matter when other sources of inquiry failed. 
The plan adopted Avas to secure the statistics desired through 
the clerks of the various ecclesiastical subdivisions. In churches 
having the presbyterian form of government, the stated clerks 
of presbyteries were requested to gather, by the use of printed 
circulars, the statistics from the churches within their juris¬ 
diction, enter the results in schedules and forward them to the 
Census Office ; in churches having the episcopal form of gov¬ 
ernment, this work was placed in the hands of the secretary or 
bishop of the diocese; in churches having annual conferences, like 
the Methodist Episcopal, the presiding elders of districts, who visit 
all their churches once every quarter, Avere commissioned to ob¬ 
tain the desired information ; in the Catholic churches the very 
arduous task of collecting the necessary statistics was intrusted to 
persons selected by the ecclesiastical authorities; in denominations 
having no ecclesiastical conferences or associations, like the Unita¬ 
rians, each pastor Avas communicated with directly. I may say 
that this plan has worked admirably. It would have been im¬ 
possible to communicate with all pastors direct, because in many 
churches they change their location very frequently and new 
congregations are being constantly organized, and reports obtained 
in this way would be necessarily incomplete. Each stated clerk of 
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presbytery, secretary of diocese or association, or presiding elder 
of disti’ict, knows intimately all the congregations within his 
jurisdiction, and this fact insures complete and intelligent reports. 
The number of secretaries, stated clerks, and presiding elders who 
have assisted in this way in obtaining statistics is very large. 
Many of the den'ominations for which full returns have been 
obtained never gave to the public before any statistics whatever. 
The following returns have been tabulated and are already printed 
in bulletin form : 

First Bulletin: Advent Christians; Evangelical Adventists; 
Life and Advent Union; Baptists; Seventh-Day; Seventh-Day 
German ; Six Principle ; Brethren in Christ, or Kiver Brethren ; 
Catholic Apostolic; Christian Church South; Church of the New 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian); United Presbyterian; Salvation Army; 
Schwenkfeldians; Theosophical Society. 

Second Bulletin: Brethern (Plymouth); Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormons); German Evangelical 
Protestant Church; German Evangelical Synod; Moravian (Unitas 
Fratrum); Cumberland Presbyterian; Reformed Episcopal. 

Third Bulletin: Armenian Catholics; Greek Orthodox 
Church; Greek Catholic Church (Uniates); Old Catholic Church ; 
Reformed or Converted Catholic Church; Roman Catholic Church; 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

Fourth Bulletin: Mennonite; Bruederhoef; Amish; Old 
Amish; Apostolic; Reformed; General Conference; Church of God 
in Christ; Old Wisler; Bundes Conference; Defenceless Brethren ; 
Diinkards (Conservative); Dunkards (Progressive); African Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal; Wesleyan Methodist; African Union Meth¬ 
odist Protestant; Independent Churches in Christian Union; 
Temple Society; Church of God; Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints; Shakers; Amana Society; Brueder¬ 
hoef ; Harmony Society; Society of Separatists; New Icaria; 
Altruists. 
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Fifth Bulletin: Lutheran; General Synod; United Synod 
in the South; General Council; Synodical Conference; Joint 
Synod of Ohio and other States; Buffalo; Haugens; Norwegian; 
Michigan; Danish Lutheran Church in America; German Augs¬ 
burg; Danish Lutheran Church Association; Icelandic; Immanuel; 
Suomai ; United Norwegian ; Independent Congregations. 

The following returns for two bulletins are in course of tabula¬ 
tion : 

Associate Church of North America; Associate Eeformed 
Presbyterian Synod of the South; Bible Christians; Chris¬ 
tian Connection; Disciples of Christ; Disciples of Christ (Colored); 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Colored); Friends; Orthodox, 
Wilburite, Hicksite, Primitive; Hebrews: Orthodox, Eeformed, 
Hebrew Christians; Independent Methodist; Eeformed Church in 
America; Eeformed Presbyterian Church of North America 
(General Synod) ; Eeformed Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Synod) ; Eeformed Covenanted; Eeformed Presbyterian 
Church (Pittsburg Presbytery); Social Brethren; Society of Ethi¬ 
cal Culture Spiritualists ; Union American Methodist Episcopal; 
Welsh Calvinistic; United Zion’s Children ; Confucianists ; 
Christian Eeformed Church in the United States; Seventh-Day 
Adventist. 

Church of God (Age to Come); Baptist (Eegular); Baptist 
(Eegular, Colored); Baptist (General); Baptist (Primitive); Bap¬ 
tist (Primitive Colored); Baptist (Original Freewill); Baptist 
(Free); Baptist (General Freewill); Brethren (Owen’s); Brethren 
(Whelpley); Brethren (Old Order); Christian Scientist; Church of 
God in Christ Jesus; Church Triumphant; Church Triumphant 
(Koreshan Ecclesia); Congregationalist; Evangelical Association; 
Congregational Methodist; Free Methodist; Methodist Episcopal 
South; Methodist Episcopal; Primitive Methodist; Colored Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal; African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; Meth¬ 
odist Protestant; Presbyterian Church in the United States; 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America ; Protestant 
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Episcopal; United Brethren (Old Constitution); Unitarians; Uni- 
versalists. 

The volume on Church Statistics will be ready for the printer 
by the close of this year. 

The work of the Wealth, Debt, and Taxation Division of the 
Census has been modeled after the work of 1880, which I had the 
honor to compile under the direction of General Walker. The 
debt work is now completed and in the hands of the printer, and 
I hope to have the completed volume out early in 1892. Except 
in the matter of receipts and expenditures, the scope of the work 
for 1890 is not much greater in extent than it was for 1880, but 
the work itself is far more exhaustive in detail. In 1880 the debt 
of only twenty-seven foreign nations was compiled, and these 
from unofficial sources. In 1890 full official details will be pub¬ 
lished of eighty-one countries, and their per capita. The debt of 
the United States is also much more in detail in 1890 than in 1880, 
and with it is shown the paper and coin circulation, which was not 
shown at all in 1880. In 1880 the debt of the states of the United 
States as published showed few, if any, details, and no account 
was taken of the funds held by the states, either in amount or 
character. For 1890 complete details of every outstanding loan 
and of all funds on hand will be shown for each year from 1880 to 
1890. The municipal and school district debt was not published 
in detail in 1880, except for New England. In 1890, every place 
that has a debt will be reported. 

In 1880 the receipts and expenditures of only 310 municipalities 
being those having a population of 7,500 or upward, were shown. 
In 1890, not only will the expenditures of these cities be shown, 
but the receipts and expenditures of the states for ten years, in de¬ 
tail, of all the counties where information can be obtained, of all 
municipalities having a population of 4,000 or upward, probably 
more than 1,000 in number, and of all the school districts in the 
United States by counties. 
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In 1880 no details of valuation of cities less than those having a 
population of 7,500 were sliown except in New England, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and in the three latter 
the details of taxation were not shown. In the Eleventh Census, 
1890, the valuation and taxation of every place in the country 
having a population of 1,000 or upward will be published, and prob¬ 
ably in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania every place 
with a debt-creating and taxing power. Speaking as the author 
of the work ten years ago, I do not hesitate to say it will be in 
every respect a far more valuable and complete rejiort. 

I have now come to a novel feature of the Census. 

It has cost nearly a million dollars thus far to collect the statis¬ 
tics of mortgage indebtedness of individuals and private corpora¬ 
tions throughout the United States. That seems like a large Sum 
of money, but it will take, as I Informed the committee of both 
Houses of Congress when the matter was under consideration, at 
least another half million dollars to finish the investigation. Did 
Congress act wisely in appropriating a million dollars to carry on tliis 
investigation, especially when the committee was informed at the 
time that certainly half a million more and possibly another million 
would be required to finish the investigation? It was not a hesita¬ 
ting act. Both parties voted for it. In the Senate I believe but 
four votes were cast against the bill, and in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives not over twenty-five negative votes were recorded. It was 
a novel not to say a bold step in statistical inquiry. Old statis¬ 
ticians shook their heads and said the obstacles in the way of 
such an investigation were too great to overcome. All over the 
country could be heard murmurings of discontent and declara¬ 
tions that the people of the United States would never submit 
to such an inquisitorial inquiry into their private affairs. Reck¬ 
less newspapers made this investigation, forced upon the Census 
OflBce in spite of the repeated protests by almost a unanimous 
vote in both Houses of Congress, an excuse for attacks upon the 
whole Census, and called upon the people to resist the enumerators. 
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if necessary, with force. Meantime the Superintendent of Census 
was sorely perplexed. This novel inquiry had been ordered on the 
very eve of sending out the population schedules. Those schedules 
were complete and the public printer was ready to start the print¬ 
ing of 25,000,000, the probable number required. No time could be 
lost. To put questions in the population schedules asking every 
individual in the United States the amount of the mortgage on his 
farm or home, the motive for contracting the debt, and the value 
of his property, would have swamped the constitutional enumera¬ 
tion of the jieople. The amount of irritation which would have 
been aroused had this course been adopted cannot be estimated. 
The enumeration of the people would have been endangered and 
for no purpose, because in the very nature of things the enumera¬ 
tors would have failed in half the cases to obtain the desired infor¬ 
mation about mortgages. The accepted theory of the Census is that 
the enumerators see personally about one in every seven of the in¬ 
habitants. Already the population schedule of the Census was 
bowed down with’ the burden of a double yoke. There were twice 
as many questions as should have been propounded before those 
relating to mortgages were added. These questions, however, 
were made as easy as possible by throwing out all reference to the 
amount of the indebtedness, intei'est, value of property, etc., and 
confining them to a simple inquiry as to whether the farm or home 
was owned or rented, and if owned, whether free from debt or in- 
cumbered by a mortgage. If unable to ascertain whether a home 
was mortgaged or not, the enumerator was instructed to give the 
full name and address of the owner, and in subsequent correspond¬ 
ence the Census Office assumed that the property was mortgaged 
until otherwise informed. This solution proved a practical one, 
and has formed the basis of one of the most valuable and interest¬ 
ing investigations ever undertaken by any government. While the 
addition of these and other questions, such as those relating to the 
veterans of the late war and other inquiries, increased the cost and 
added to the difficulties of the constitutional enumeration, and 
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while my individual voice will always be raised against thus over¬ 
loading the population schedule with special inquiries, I am satis¬ 
fied that owing to the high character of the supervisors and the 
faithfulness and intelligence of the vast body of enumerators, the 
enumeration of the people did not suffer to any serious extent. At 
the same time Congress should in future legislation simplify the 
population schedule and relegate all questions relating to special 
inquiries to other schedules, to be subsequently filled out by special 
agents or by enumerators employed by the day. 

From a statistical standpoint, the work of collecting informa¬ 
tion in regard to mortgage indebtedness has been prosecuted with 
a success far beyond the anticipation of statisticians who have 
studied the question for years. At the present writing it is 
impossible to estimate the full benefits which will be derived from 
such an investigation. The employment of a small army 
of 2,500 special agents and clerks to make an abstract of 
every mortgage placed on record throughout the United States 
for the last ten years has attracted attention to the dangers of 
these incumbrances, to the enormous burdens in the way of 
interest, to the alarming extent to which usury is practiced, and 
to the defectiveness of these records in all parts of the country. 
The agents of the Census Office have, as I have said, overhauled 
the records in every state and territory. They have traveled on 
horseback and on foot through the most sparsely-settled districts 
of our vast domain in search of mortgages, and have done their 
work so industriously and so thoroughly that we now have on 
file in Washington, as a result of their labor, the abstracts of about 
9,000,000 mortgages. Some months before the inquiry was 
begun. Congress, and through Congress the public, was put in 
possession of the scope of the plan adopted. That plan, with 
hardly any change, has been successfully carried out. It com¬ 
prised two distinct methods, one having the local records for the 
basis of operation, the other the population schedule, and hence 
the individual. 
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The two important features brought out in this inquiry are 
the amount of mortgages placed on record each year for ten years 
and the amount of the existing debt. It would, of course, be 
absurd to accept the amount of the uncanceled mortgages as the 
amount of debt in force. Such an exhibit would manifestly be a 
gross exaggeration unworthy of confidence. The extent of this 
defect in the records has been ascertained by the Census Office in 
102 counties representing all parts of the country, and in 61 of 
these counties that have been tabulated the face of the uncanceled 
records exaggerates on the average the true amount of the debt 
by 71 per cent. It was therefore decided to make a transcript 
of the record in every case for ten years and ascertain therefrom 
the average life of a mortgage. 

Preliminary experiments by special agents of the Census Office 
pointed to the use of the average life of mortgages, with an 
allowance for partial payments, as promising results much nearer 
the truth, near enough, at any rate, to be fairly conclusive as to 
the amount of existing indebtedness. This plan is approximately 
correct, and under perfectly uniform conditions would produce 
accurate results. An objection that can be raised against it is 
that mortgages are not uniform in amount and number recorded 
each year. These variations, however, when large amounts of 
debt are considered, are not as great as may be supposed, and 
under careful observation and corrective treatment lose much 
of their influence for error. If the average life of all mort¬ 
gages under such circumstances is four years, and the total 
amount of the mortgages recorded within the last four years is 
taken as equivalent to the amount of indebtedness existing at the 
present time, it is evident that many paid mortgages created 
within the four years are included within the amount, and that 
many unpaid mortgages created more than four years ago are not 
included. In such cases it is true, if the average life of mortgages 
is correctly represented, that the mortgages of the life period of 
four years now paid are exactly equal to the mortgages made 
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previously to the life period and now unpaid, so that the total 
recorded debt of the life period stands for the amount of debt in 
force. 

Our agents were therefore instructed to transcribe for every 
real estate mortgage acknowledged and received Avithin the ten 
years ended December 31, 1889 (except mortgages made by 
public and quasi-public corporations), the following facts: The 
state and county in which the mortgaged real estate is situated; 
the year in Avhich the acknowledgment was made; corporations, 
both as mortgagors and mortgagees, classified as savings banks, 
banks (including loan and trust companies, but not including 
savings banks), building and loan associations, insurance com¬ 
panies, mortgage corporations, and all others; the original amount 
of the debt; the actual rate of interest or, if not ascertainable 
from records, the customary rate at the time; the number of 
incumbered acres and city or village lots; and also, for the can¬ 
celed mortgages of 1880-’83, the full dates of acknowledgment 
and cancellation. For the purpose of checking this inquiry special 
investigations was conducted in 102 counties well distributed 
throughout the United States, and representing every phase of 
American life and industry. In these counties the same facts 
were taken from the records as in other counties, and also for all 
uncanceled mortgages as far back in time as any appreciable 
number of them were found in force, the names and addresses of 
the parties. Schedules were sent these persons, and in each one 
of these counties an exact statement of existing debt has been 
compiled. The enormous cost would preclude this method for 
the whole country, but work in what is termed “inquiry” 
counties has been of great service in correcting the work else¬ 
where. The “inquiry” counties also reveal the purposes for 
which the debt was incurred. By far the largest proportion of 
real estate mortgage debt has been incurred to secure the purchase 
of land, and the cost of improvements stands second in impor¬ 
tance. The security of purchase money is generally 50 to 75 per 
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cent of the real estate mortgage debt of the people of a county, 
and improvements generally represent from 10 to 20 per cent, of 
the debt. 

The following table summarizes the results of this inquiry as far 
as possible to date : 
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So much for the inquiry relating to recorded real estate indebt¬ 
edness. The result of the direct inquiry as to the debt on farms 
and homes is not yet complete. The average farm and home debt, 
shown by tabulation of partial returns from counties distributed 
throughout the Union, is $1,288 for farms and $924 for homes. 
If these averages hold good for the United States, there is an 
existing debt in force of $2,500,000,000 on the farms and homes 
of the United States occupied by owners and incumbered. Only 
some rough results of this inquiry are now known. It is probable 
that the number of families occupying and owning mortgaged 
farms and homes does not exceed 2,250,000, leaving perhaps 
10,250,000 families that hire their farms and homes or occupy and 
own them free of incumbrance. The total number of families 
occupying farms is supposed to be about 4,750,000, so that about 
7,750,000 families occupy homes. 

.The exhaustive investigation made in connection with the 
Tenth Census as to the production of meat, cotton, tobacco, and 
the cereals, and likewise into forestry, renders it unnecessary that 
the present inquiry should be extended beyond the developments 
and other changes of the past ten years, and the principal features 
of the forthcoming agricultural report will accordingly consist of 
subjects that have never before had any prominent place in 
census investigation. Among these are horticulture, viticulture, 
irrigation, the production of sugar, and the peculiar conditions of 
farm occupancy which prevail in the southern states, all of which 
carry with them their own justification, horticulture being a sub¬ 
ject of more or less importance in almost every state in the Unionj 
viticulture, an interest that is rapidly coming into the front rank, 
especially in California and New York; the production of sugar, 
an industry that is now attracting a more than ordinary amount of 
attention; the cultivation of the soil by the freedmen of the South, 
a matter involving social and economic questions of far-reaching 
importance, and irrigation, the agency to which some of the most 
prosperous agricultural regions of the United States owe their 
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present productiveness, and the only method as yet by which a large 
portion of the arid belt can ever be successfully brought under cul¬ 
tivation. Probably the most important investigation that is en¬ 
tirely new is that of irrigation in the arid states and territories, the 
results of which are being presented in a series of bulletins that 
will aggregate not less than 300 pages, and be combined in a 
special report, with suitable maps and illustrations. The intricate 
question of farm occupancy in the South, the outcome of the 
former condition of slavery, is being carefully investigated, and an 
endeavor is being made to trace the almost invisible line which 
divides the farm laborer from the tenant farmer. While various 
minor products of the soil have been taken account of for the first 
time in each of the great divisions into which agriculture naturally 
falls, it is in horticulture that the work of the division is mainly 
broadened. 

On the farm schedule of the Census of 1880 there were but 
twelve inquiries in the line of pomology. In preparing the agri¬ 
culture schedule for the Eleventh Census, the questions relating to 
pomology were increased to fifty. The vineyard questions were 
increased to seven, but in view of a special investigation, nurseries 
remained at two. The success of this work may best be judged by 
the several interesting bulletins on viticulture, floriculture, nurseries, 
and seed and truck farms, already published. These inquiries have 
certainly cleared the way for similar work, and our horticulturists 
are not likely to accept in the future anything less than has been 
accomplished by the Eleventh Census. Without undertaking such 
an elaborate report on meat production as ten years ago, we have 
secured a correct enumeration of the range cattle and the usual re¬ 
turns of live stock on farms. In accordance with the Act of 1889 
an attempt was made to secure statistics of live stock other than 
those on farms, that is, in cities, etc., but has not been very success¬ 
ful, though a report is in course of preparation on that subject. 

In no branch of the Census work was the plan laid with greater 
care than in the division relating to manufactures. More than a 
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year before the enumeration, Mr. Frank E. Williams, who com¬ 
piled the statistics of manufactures for the Tenth Census and who 
has charge of this work for the Eleventh Census, visited all the 
principal centers of industrial energy of the country, conferred 
with manufacturers, with the ofldcers of trade associations, with 
economists, statists, and men of affairs. The schedules for every 
industry were prepared with the utmost caution, and new ques¬ 
tions added only after mature consideration. The items of credit 
capital and borrowed capital, heretofore omitted, were asked for, 
and the returns are entirely satisfactory in nearly all lines of 
industry. We have been able to make separations between the so- 
called “productive” and “non-productive” forces, respectively, 
in order to ascertain the true proportion of labor and wages em¬ 
ployed in actual production; and a classified wage table has been 
added, to show the number of persons employed at the various 
rates of wages paid. Additional inquiries have been incorporated 
to show, as nearly as possible, the actual cost of production. 
Success has attended all these improvements. The large increase 
in number employed, value of product, and capital invested, in 
the rough additions thus far made, leave little doubt of the thor¬ 
oughness of the work. I regard the withdrawal of the schedules 
relating to manufactures from the regular enumerator as the 
emancipation of American industrial statistics. I am sure 
General Walker will be glad to learn that I took three times as 
many cities and towns out of the hands of the enumerators as he 
did in 1880, and the result has been most satisfactory. It might 
be well to state in this connection that by the provisions of the 
Census law the Superintendent of Census has authority, whenever 
he may deem it expedient, to withdraw the manufacturing 
schedules from the enumerators, and charge the collection of the 
requisite data upon experts and special agents, to be appointed 
without regard to locality. Under the authority thus conferred 
the collection of the statistics of manufactures in 1,040 cities and 
towns, without regard to population, was withdrawn from the 
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general enumeration, and the duty assigned to special agents 
appointed immediately after the completion of the count of the 
people. In all localities where the statistics were not withdrawn, 
as above noted, the returns have been collected by enumerators. 

In the case of the following industries, special reports will be 
made by expert special agents charged with this duty, as noted in 
each case: chemical industry; clay and pottery products; coke 
and glass; cotton goods; distilled spirits used in the arts, 
manufactures, and medicine ; electrical apparatus and appliances; 
their manufactures and uses; manufactured gas; iron and 
steel; mixed textiles; printing, publishing, and the periodical 
press ; salt ; shipbuilding ; silk and silk goods; wool and 
worsted. 

Special schedules have been prepared for each of the following 
industries, covering the general and technical details relating to 
each, which manufacturers engaged therein regarded as best 
.adapted to elicit accurate information as to the existing conditions: 

No. 1. Agricultural implements. 

“ 2. Paper mills. 

“ 3. Boots and shoes. 

“ 4. Leather, tanned and curried, including morocco leather. 

5. Lumber mills and saw mills. 

“ 6. Brick yards. 

“ 7. Flour and grist mills. 

“ 8. Cheese, butter, and condensed milk factories. 

“ 9. Slaughtering and meat packing. 

10. Chemical manufactures. 

“ 11. Clay and pottery products. 

“ 12. Coke. 

“ 13. Cotton manufactures. 

“ 14. Dyeing and finishing of textiles. 

“ 15. Electrical industry. 

“ 16. Glass. 

•“ 17. Manufactured gas. 
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No. 18. 

Iron and steel. 

‘‘ 19. 

Printing, publishing, and the periodical press. 

“ 20. 

Ship-building. 

“ 21. 

Silk and silk goods. 

“ 22. 

Wool manufactures. 

‘‘ 23. 

Hosiery and knit goods. 

“ 24. 

Carriages and wagons. 

“ 25. 

Salt works. 

“ 26. 

Leather, patent and enameled. 


Supplemental—distilled spirits used in the arts, manufactures 
and medicine. 

In the case of all industries for which special schedules have not 
been provided, as above set forth, a general schedule of questions 
has been prepared, with a view to collecting data which will 
clearly show the general characteristics of each branch of manu¬ 
factures to be reported on the general schedule. 

A number of bulletins have been issued from this division, and 
I especially call attention to the one relating to the lumber 
interests of the three northwestern lumber states as a sample of 
excellent statistical work. [Extra Bulletin No. 5.] 

Before the year closes a quarto volume of about twelve hundred 
pages, with illustrations and maps, will be issued from the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, and it will speak more eloquently than I 
can for the branch of the work relating to the mineral resources 
of the United States. This report has been prepared under the 
direction of Dr. David T. Day, and consists of papers from the 
following well-known experts; 
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Subject. 


Author. 


Niimber 

P 


E. W. Parker.. 


Manganese, Petroleum and Natural Gas.. .Joseph D. Weeks. .164 

Gold and Silver.Eichard P. Roth well..124 

Coal.John H. Jones. 80 

Stone.William C. Day. 68 

Quicksilver.James B. Eandol. 66 

Antimony, Asphaltum, Ozocerite, Gyp- 
sum. Infusorial Earth, Corundum, 

Millstones, Whetstones, Asbestos, | 

Graphite, Soapstone, Barytes, Ocher, 

Fluorspar, Lithographic Stone, Sul- I 
phur, and Pyrites. J 

Iron Ores.John Birkinbine. 28 

Copper, and Lead and Zinc.Charles Kirchhoff. 20 

Precious Stones .George F. Kunz. 10 

Phosphate Rock.Edward Willis. 10 

Aluminium.R. L. Packard. 8 

Mineral Waters.. .Albert C. Peale. 8 

Mica.L. J. Childs. 4 

Marl.Jefferson Middleton. 2 

Tin, Nickel and Cobalt, Chromic Iron) 

(.. ^ 

Ore, Platinum, and Iridium, ) 


From a statistical point of view we have undoubtedly made a 
decided step in advance in this branch of Census work. The 
increase during the decennium of the number of persons em¬ 
ployed, quantity of product, and value of product, indicate that 
the work has been thoroughly done. The favorable reception 
of the bulletins by the scientific journals of this country and 
Europe has been alike gratifying to the experts in direct charge of 
the work and to the Census Office. 

In the inquiry relating to fish and fisheries, we started with 
what is known as “a comprehensive plan,” and came near going 
to pieces on that rock. It was intended that the inquiries should 
be more numerous and far-reaching than had been used in any 
previous Census. After a while, however, some changes were made 
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and the division put on a more practical basis. The present plan, 
and the one that will be carried out, in fact is being carried out, is 
the preparation and publication of fifteen reports, as follows : 

1. Marine mammalia. 

2. Fisheries of the Pacific coast. 

3. Fisheries of the Great Lakes. 

4. Tlie Gulf fisheries. 

5. The jNew England fisheries. 

6. The South Atlantic fislierics. 

7. The fisheries of the Middle states. 

8. Carp culture in the North Atlantic states. 

9. Carp culture in the South Atlantic states. 

10. Carp culture in the South Central states. 

11. Vessels engaged in the fisheries. 

12. Carp culture in the Western states. 

13. Carp culture in tlie North Central states. 

14. Bulletin relating to the edible qualities of carp. 

15. The inland fisheries of tlie United States. 

Some of these reports are publislied, and others are now in type. 
The Fish Commission is giving the Census OfiBce its hearty co¬ 
operation, and while the inquiry may liave lost some of its original 
comprehensiveness and scope, it will have gained in statistical 
completeness and economic value. 

Railroads, lake, ocean, river and canal transportation, express 
business, and street railroads comprised one division of the work of 
the Census Office, and under the direction of Prof. Henry C 
Adams, of Ann Arbor, wo may expect most valuable results 
Part of this work is now ready for the final volume, and all of it 
will bo ready for the printer this year. We shall have complete 
railroad statistics for the ten years ended 1889, termed the decen¬ 
nial work, and we shall have likewise the complete work for tlie 
year ended June 30, 1890. For the first time we have gone into 
the question of street railways, with some marvelously interesting 
and valuable results. The same is true of the express business. 
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The attempt to secure statistics of transportation by water has 
been made for the first time by the Eleventh Census, so that the 
woi’k must be largely considered experimental. That there ex¬ 
isted an exceedingly large amount of information relative to trans¬ 
portation by water I am well aware, but when it came to securing 
and formulating that information we are met with those difficulties 
which always attach themselves to experimental work. What Avas 
sought for was the necessary figures and facts of equipment, ton¬ 
nage, value, and oAvnership; the returns of trips made during the 
census year; the freight carried both in bulk and in detail of com¬ 
modity; where that freight Avas carried to and the number of 
miles covered in such transportation; the exioenses and profits of 
the Avork of transportation, and a particular account of the officers 
and crcAv employed, with the wages paid and length of emifioyment. 
In fact, everything Avas sought for that Avould enable the Census 
Office to furnish a complete presentation of all that was worth 
knoAving concerning the industry of transportation by water as 
conducted by American craft. These statistics, it should be under¬ 
stood, do not only refer to the vessels engaged in the freight and 
passenger traffic, but they cover every class of floating construction, 
from the push boat on the Little KanaAvha to an Atlantic liner, 
and from a barge on the Dismal SAvamp canal to a steamer trading 
Avith the Orient. 

In order to secure this information, complete lists were made of 
every class of A'essels; over 40,000 schedules of inquiry were sent out 
by an organized force of clerks to the various vessel owners; in¬ 
correct or insufficient returns Avere remedied wheteA'er possible by 
correspondence; and Avherever these means Avere found insufficient 
special agents were dispatched to work in the field. 

The work of gathering the information was closed in July last, 
and since that time experts have been employed in segregating and 
compiling the vast amount of unclassified information. Some 
idea of the progress of the work may be gathered from the bul¬ 
letins already published on the subject. 
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As in the transportation statistics we have given the statistics of 
the fire, marine, and inland insurance companies for ten years. The 
work is all completed. Of the old line life insurance companies, 
the statistics have been gathered and the data prepared for the cen¬ 
sus year, and the results are in jirocess of tabulation. Tlie statis¬ 
tics of the assessment and co-operative insurance companies (fire 
and life], the fraternal and independent beneficiary organizations, 
miscellaneous insurance companies, and the fire department and 
water supply of the United States have also been gathered. This 
work has been in charge of the e.vpert who prepared the data ten 
years ago, and will be completed during the coming year. 

The work of taking the census of Alaska and of the Indians has 
been prosecuted successfully. The final report on the Indians is 
now ready for the printer, and the report on Alaska will be fin¬ 
ished in December, all the material having been collected. 

The census of the Indians embraced two propositions, as called 
for in the act authorizing the present census the first was 
their enumeration ; the second, a report on their condition. A 
■ bulletin. No. 25 , was issued as early as January 29, 1891, giving 
the approximate census. For the enumeration of fifty-three re¬ 
servations, the United States Indian agents were appointed 
enumerators. A corps of special agents was also appointed, who 
visited each reservation, and saw that the census was properly 
taken or had been, and made a report on the condition of the 
Indians of each reservation. 

The five civilized tribes were enumerated by Indian and 
white enumerators under the charge of a special agent for each of 
the tribes, who also reported on their condition. A very large 
white and colored population was found in the five tribes, 
equal to that of several of the smaller states of the Union. 
The Six Nations of New York were enumerated and reported by 
a special agent. This work required almost eleven months. 
The Cherokees of North Carolina were also enumerated by a 
special agent. The Moqui Pueblos and Pueblos were also 
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specially reported on. A series of illustrations were made with 
brush and pencil, and also by the aid of the camera, which will 
give an exhaustive idea of the actual condition of the Indians in 
1890. Seven artists of standing were appointed special agents, who 
contributed much toward making this Census a success. The 
Indians taxed, or those living off a reservation, or out of tribal 
relations, were also enumerated by the regular enumerators. The 
enumeration of the Indians included some 30 states and terri¬ 
tories, and beside employing some hundreds of the regular enu¬ 
merators, there were 94 Indian agent enumerators and special 
agents in the service. The work was a serious problem, but under 
the able direction of Thomas Donaldson, Esq. has been satisfac¬ 
torily completed to the point of publication. Four extra bulletins 
are now under way. 

The list of names of all tribal Indians (excepting those of two 
tribes) is for the first time in any census in the Census Office, 
and in many cases both the Indian and the white names are given. 
The scope of the work Avas large, but practical, and the result has 
been satisfactory thus far. It embraces age, wealth, resources, and 
all items of an economical nature. The schedules for Indian 
enumeration were quite different from those used in other census 
work, being more simple. 

Besides a complete enumeration of the Alaskan population, 
Mr. Petroff, who again undertook tlie Alaskan woi-k, Avill give an 
exhaustive review of Alaskan commerce, and I have obtained a 
number of excellent monographs, written by intelligent residents 
of Alaska, descriptive of their sections of the territory. The statis¬ 
tics of fisheries and of mining have also been collected. The 
entire report will be both reliable and interesting. 

Having rapidly passed over the main features of the adminis¬ 
tration and organization of the Census Office, and having pointed 
out wherein the Eleventh differs from previous censuses, I will 
close with a brief summary of these differences, and a plea for a 
permanent Census Bureau. The Eleventh Census will be more 
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statistical and deal less with our latent resources and the tech- 
nology of our industries than the Tenth did. It includes in its 
scope several new features, such as the investigation into private 
and corporate indebtedness, the special inquiry relating to the 
soldiers of the late war and the widows of veterans. Several new 
questions were added to the population schedule, which, as I have 
shown, will throw light upon important questions. A report has 
been made upon the condition of the Indians, and valuable reports 
on the statistics of education, churches, and the fisheries are nearly 
completed. To this extent we have undoubtedly taken a decided 
step ahead of other censuses. The population work has been 
strengthened. I have no reason to doubt that the enumeration of 
the people was fully equal to the enumeration of the Tenth Census, 
and that enumeration could not be excelled under the present sys¬ 
tem. The tabulation, as I have shown at length, has been im¬ 
proved, and the classification greatly extended. Facts were 
collected in 1870 and 1880, but never tabulated; but their 
counterpart to date will find their way into the current volumes. 
As five-sixths of all my experts and chiefs had experience 
in the Tenth Census, the office has benefited by their experi¬ 
ence. In the special work, healthy statistical advancement has 
been made all along the line. We did not attempt the impossible. 
We reduced the number of questions whenever practicable. We 
confined ourselves strictly to the salient points. We did not try to 
be too original. We were not too proud to take up the plans where 
our brethren of the Tenth Census laid them down. We did not en¬ 
large the scope, but often condensed it. In this way we strength¬ 
ened our vital statistics by the five-year j-egistration work ; we made 
it possible to secure correct schedules of the special classes by in¬ 
stitution enumerators ; we brought the electrical tabulation, as 
Mr. AVines has shown us, to bear on the statistics of crime, paup'er- 
ism, and benevolence ; we discarded all but the essential questions 
in the educational schedules; we reduced the work relating to 
religious bodies to a point where the preachers and ecclesiastical 
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oflScers would answer the questions ; we strengthened the wealth, 
debt, and taxation Avork at every point; we added several new and 
important inquiries to the agricultural and horticultural statistics, 
and included subjects omitted by all previous censuses ; we trebled 
the number of places in which the manufacturing statistics were 
withdrawn from the enumerators and placed the collection in the 
hands of competent special agents, paid by the day, and brought 
every expert under the control of a central head at Wasliington, so 
there could be no over-lapping ; we applied the same method to 
the statistics of the mineral resources; we made the inquiry re¬ 
lating to fish and fisheries more statistical; Ave added several new 
and important features to the statistics of transportation; Ave 
included the ten years’ work and the fraternal and independent 
beneficiary assemblies in the insurance branch ; we made a com¬ 
plete report of the condition of all the Indians, and we have kept 
up the reputation of the Tenth Census on the report on the pop¬ 
ulation and wealth of Alaska. And Avith all these inquiries tl)e 
word failure cannot be applied to one investigation. 

Having done all this, and feeling, as Ave do, proud of some of 
our achievements, I give you the honest judgment of my co-labor¬ 
ers when I say that much more remains to be done—that many im¬ 
perfections exist. These imperfections ai’e not the result of dis¬ 
honest Avork, of incompetent Avork, of slovenly work ; they are 
the result of the system under Avhich the census is taken. Time 
enough is not allowed to start the machinery of this tremendous 
inquiry, embracing, as I have shoAvn you, so many subjects and 
such infinite detail. We have work here, which, if properly done, 
Avould be sufficient to make a life study for thirty or fifty of our 
bi'ightest specialists, literally dumped upon the shoulders of a man 
drawn from other occupations of life, and instructed by act of 
Co'ngress to raise an army of sixty thousand raAv recruits and com¬ 
plete the task. If he takes time to do it, the public becomes im¬ 
patient and declares it drags everlastingly. If he puts it through 
rapidly, croakers rise up all over the land and declare the work 
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cannot be correct. The remedy for all this is a permanent Census 
Bureau, and already the intelligent public sentiment of all politi¬ 
cal parties is crystallizing in this direction. People are beginning 
to realize that the faults and errors of this Census are not the 
shortcomings of any one man, but of a system. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Senate I am preparing a 
report and bill for a permanent Census Bureau, which, if enacted, 
will remedy much of the decennial census trouble, and put a great 
public work on a business basis. Such a Bureau would not only be 
an immense saving to the government, especially since the intro¬ 
duction of mechanical tabulation, but it would keep active and 
competent minds continually working out improvements in census 
methods; it would keep together a nucleus of trained census clerks 
and capable mathematicians; it would admit of certain branches 
of work being done annually at a cost of a few million circulars 
and a small amount expended for tabulation; it would give suffic¬ 
ient time to perfect the work of enumeration, and it would give 
general satisfaction to all who are earnestly in search of correct 
statistics of our nation’s population and wealth. As statisticians, 
I hope you will help this idea along. It is growing with our 
statesmen. It is not a party question, and its success will be bene¬ 
ficial to all people. 
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BULLETINS THAT HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED OR WILL BE 
PUBLISHED BY THE CONVENING OF CONGRESS 
IN DECEMBER. 


SUBJECTS. Number. 

AGEIOULTURE ; 

Viticulture. 38 

Truck Farming. 41 

Commercial Floriculture. 59 

Nurseries. 109 

Seed Farms. Ill 

Production of Hops . (a) 

Horses, Mules, and Asses on Farms. 103 

Live Stock on Ranges. 117 

Irrigation in Arizona. 35 

Irrigation in New Mexico. 60 

Irrigation in Utah . 85 

Irrigation in Wyoming. 107 

Tobacco.Extra No. 13 

ALASKA : 

Letter of Ivan Petroff on Census of. 15 

Population of Alaska. 30 

Wealth and Resources of. 39 

CHURCHES : 

United Presbyterian of North America, Church of the New 18 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian), Catholic Apostolic, Salva¬ 
tion Army, Advent Christian, Evangelical Adventist, 

Life and Advent Union (Adventists), Seventh-day 
Baptists, Seventh-day Baptists, (German), General Six 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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OHUKCHES—Continued : 

Principle Baptists, Christian Church South, Schwenk- 
feldians, Theosophical Society, and Brethren in Christ 
(Eiver Brethren). 

Cumberland Presbyterian, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 70 
day Saints (Mormons), Eeformed Episcopal, Unitas 
Fratrum or Moravian, German Evangelical Synod of 
North America, German Evangelical Protestant of 
North America, and Plymouth Brethren. 

Eoman Catholic, Greek Catholic (Uniates), Eussian Ortho- 101 
dox, Greek Orthodox, Armenian, Old Catholic, and 
Eeformed Catholic. 

Mennonite, Bruederhoef Mennonite, Amish Mennonite, 131 
Old Amish Mennonite, Apostolic Mennonites, Eeformed 
Mennonite, General Conference Mennonite, Church of 
God in Christ, Old (Wisler) Mennonites, Bundes Con¬ 
ference der Mennoniten Brueder-Gemeinde, Defence¬ 
less Mennonites, Mennonite Brethren in Christ, 
Brethren or Dunkards (Conservative), Brethren or 
Dunkards (Progressive), African Methodist Episcopal, 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection, African Union 
Methodist Protestant, Independent Churches of 
Christ in Christian Union, Temple Society, Church of 
God, Eeorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, Society of Shakers, Amana Society, 
Bruederhoef Mennonite Society, Harmony Society, 
Society of Separatists, New Icaria Society, and Society 
of Altruists. 

EDUCATION: 

Preliminary Statistics for Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
Wisconsin, and cities of 10,000 inhabitants and over; 
also. Mormon schools in Arizona, Idaho, and Utah. 17 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

EDUCATION—Continued : 

Statistics for Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Khode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 

Virginia, Wyoming, and eighthy-three cities. 36 

Statistics for Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washing¬ 
ton, West Virginia, and forty-two cities.'. 53 

Statistics for Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada. Ncav Jersey, Tennessee, and one hundred and 


live cities. 84 

School Enrollment .Extra No. 11 

FAKMS, HOMES, AND MORTGAGES : 

Letter to Secretary of the Interior on. 5 

Alabama and Iowa.Extra No. 3 

Kansas.Extra No. 14 

Tennessee.Extra No. («) 

FISHERIES: 

List of Products of. 2 

Marine Mammalia.. ■ • 123 

GEOGRAPHICAL : 

Supervisors’ Districts. 1 

Names and Addresses of Supervisors’. 4 

Areas of States and Counties. 23 

Center of Population. 34 

Population by Drainage Basins. 47 

Population with Reference to Mean Annual Temperature.. 33 

Population in Accordance with Mean Annual Rainfall ... 33 


Population in Accordance with Mean Relative Humidity.. 44 


(a) Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

GEOGEAPHICAL—Continued : 

Population in Accordance with Latitude and Longitude.. 63 

Population in Accordance with Topographical Features... 65 

Population in Accordance with Altitude. 89 

Increase and Decrease of Population.Extra N^o. 1 

Density of Population.Extra No. 2 

INDIANS : 

In the United States (except Alaska) Taxed or Taxable 

and Untaxed. 25 

INSUEANCE: 

Alabama to Florida.Extra No. 6 

Georgia to Maine.Extra No. 7 

Maryland to New Hampshire .Extra No. 8 

New Jersey to Tennessee.Extra No. 9 

MANUFACTUEES: 

Cities and Towns in which Statistics will be collected by 

Special Agents. 3 

Production of Pig Iron. 9 

Production of Steel. 13 

^ Distilled Spirits used in the Arts, Manufactures, and 

Medicine. 23 

Statistics of District of Columbia. (a) 

Lumber and Saw Mills.Extra No. 5 

MINES AND MINING : 

Quicksilver Mines and Deduction M^orks . 10 

Precious Stones and Diamond Cutting. 49 

Production of Slate. g 

Production of Granite in the United States. 46 

Production of Mica. Ol 

Production of Manganese Ores. 68 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

MINES AND MINING—Continued ; 

Production of Bluestone . 71 

Production of Sandstone. 73 

Production of Petroleum. 76 

Production of Limestone . 78 

Production of Aluminium. 79 

Production of Lead and Zinc. 80 

Production of Copper. 96 

Production of Iron Ore. II 3 

Minor Mineral Industries. 75 

Anthracite Coal Fields of Pennsylvania. 20 

Production of Coal in Maryland . 26 

Production of Coal in Alabama. 27 

Production of Coal west of the Mississippi. 43 

Production of Bituminous Coal in Pennsylvania. 67 

Production of Coal in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 74 
Coal product of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Virginia, Georgia, and North Carolina.,_ 94 

Mineral Waters.Extra No. 4 

Coal Production. “ “10 

Marble Quarrying Industry—Monograph. 

PAUPERISM AND CRIME : 

Convicts in Penitentiaries. 31 

Sentences of Convicts in Penitentiaries. 106 

Inmates of Juvenile Reformatories. 72 

Paupers in Almhouses. 90 

Prisoners in County Jails. 95 

POPULATION: 

First Count—62,480,540. 12 

OflScial Count—62,622,250. 16 

By Race in the South and in California. 48 

Of Cities having 8,000 Inhabitants or over. 52 


Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

POPULATIOK-—Continued: 

North and South Atlantic Divisions . 37 

North Central Division. 40 

South Central and Western Divisions. 42 

Urban Population, Extra No. 12. 

Minor Civil Divisions : 

Alabama. (a) 

Arizona. 93 

Arkansas. 112 

California. (a) 

Colorado. 127 

Connecticut.... . 58 

Delaware. 57 

Florida . («) 

Georgia.124 

Idaho. 86 

Illinois. (a) 

Indiana. 108 

Iowa . 99 

Kansas. 114 

Kentucky. (a) 

Louisiana. . («.) 

Maine. 56 

Maryland and the District of Columbia. (a) 

Massachusetts. 24 

Michigan.. 97 

Minnesota. (a) 

Mississippi. 125 

Missouri. 119 

Montana. («) 

Nebraska. 126 

Nevada. 87 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

POPULATION—Continued: 

Miner Civil Divisions—Continued: 

New Hampshire.. 21 

New Jersey. 69 

New Mexico. (a) 

New York. 116 

North Carolina. 122 

North Dakota. (a) 

Ohio. 121 

Oklahoma. (a) 

Oregon. (a) 

Pennsylvania. 105 

Ehode Island. 50 

South Carolina. 77 

South Dakota. (a) 

Tennessee. (a) 

Texas. (a) 

Utah. 118 

Vermont. 51 

Virginia . 83 

Washington. 110 

West Virginia. 102 

Wisconsin. 91 

Wyoming. 92 

TKANSPOETATTON ; 

Eapid Transit in Cities of over 50,000 Inhabitants. 11 

Freight Traffic on the Great Lakes. 28 

Floating Equipment on the Great Lakes. 66 

Changes in Floating Equipment on the Great Lakes since 

1886. 29 

On the Ohio river and its tributaries above Cincinnati.... 88 

By water on the Pacific coast, considered as an Industry.. (a) 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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TKANSPOETATION—Continued: 

Eelative Economy of Cable, Electric and Animal Motive 

Power for Street Eailways. 55 

Eailways—Group I: New England States. 46 

Eailways—Group II: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and part of West Virginia. 115 
Eailways—Group III: Ohio, Indiana, Southern Peninsula 
of Michigan, and parts of Pennsylvania and New York. 120 
Eailways—Group IV: Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. (a) 

VITAL STATISTICS : 

Vital Statistics of the Jews. 19 

Social Statistics of Cities. 100 

Asylums for the Insane...!. 62 

Asylums for the Blind . 81 

Schools for the Deaf. (a) 

WEALTH, DEBT AND TAXATION : 

Financial Condition of Counties. 6 

State Indebtedness : 1890 and 1880. 7 

Financial Condition of Municipalities (withdrawn from 

circulation). 14. 

Foreign, National, State and County Indebtness. 64 

Assessed Valuation of Property.^. 104 

Eeceipts and Expenditures of 100 Cities. 82 

Public School Finances in Arkansas, California, Connec¬ 
ticut, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 

North Carolina, Vermont and Washington. 54 

Public School Finances in Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Ehode Island, South Carolina and Wisconsin. 98 
Public School Finances in Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Oliio, Oregon, 
Tennessee and Utah. («) 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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HEARING BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. NOBLE, SECRETARY OF THE IN¬ 
TERIOR. 

Chairman and Gentlemen : I have appeared before the johit 
conunittee for the purpo.se of expressing to yoji niy interest as an officer, 
having more immediate control of the Indians, in the payments to be 
made upon judgments of the Court of Claims for depredations committed 
heretofore by the several tribes, and to present to the committee some 
statistics in relation to these claims, and certain suggestions that I 
think timely. 1 shall leave it to the chairman of the Cherokee commis¬ 
sion, Governor Jerome, and his associate. Judge Sayre, to explain these 
matters more at length, and I am glad to have present with us also the 
honorable Secretary of the Treasury, who was a member of the Sioux 
Commission, and thus has become interested in the general question as 
to how the payment of these claims ought to be made. The occasion 
for this interest being greater at this time arises from the fact that by 
recent act of Congress the Court of Claims has been given jurisdiction 
to adjudge these depredation claims that have arisen against the vari¬ 
ous tribes from the beginning to the present time, and is proceeding 
vigorously in the investigation and consequent rendition of judgments; 
while at the same t me there have also recently been purchased from 
many ditferent tribes lands for which the Commissions, appointed to 
negotiate with them, have promised large sums.of money that are 
either being paid to them in hand or deposited in the Treasury for 
their benetit. The statute in regard to these judgments t-equires that 
they should be paid as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the amount of any judgment so jondered against any tribe of Indians 
shall be charged against the tribe by which, or by members of which, the court 
shall find that the depredation was committed, and shall be dculucted and paid in 
the following manner: First, from annuities due said tribe from the United States; 
second, if no annuities are due or available, then from any other funds due said 
tribe from the United States, arising from the sale of their la'mjs or otherwise; third, 
if no such funds are due or available, then fi-om any appropriation for the benetit of 
said tribe, other than appropriations for their current and necessary support, sub¬ 
sistence, and education; and fourth, if -no such annuity, fund, or ai>propriatiou is 
due or available, then the amount of the judgment shall be paid from the Treasury 
of the United States: Provided, That any amount so paid from the Treasury of the 
United States shall remain a charge against such tribe and shall be deducted from 
any annuity, fund, or appropriation hereinbefore desigmited which may hereafter 
become due from the United States to such tribe.' 

Many of the tribes against whom jiulgraeuts are entered have not 
yet advanced far enough or had their laiid-s in .seveiidty long enough 
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to-be able to live by their own labor and the products of the soil; they 
are depeudeiit in a large degree upon the money thus provided for 
them—the annuities arising from their trust funds—and upon the ra¬ 
tions of the Government. If the money necessary to pay the judg¬ 
ments upon those claims is taken trom the Indians, upon the order of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the result must be a rapid diminution of 
their resources in money, which they will immediately feel. Most of 
the depredation claims upon which these judgments are being rendered 
have come down from many years i)ast, some having originated as early 
as 1812; a million or more having accrued in 1836; a million and a 
quarter, at least, in 1861, and as much more in 1862, and nearly a mil¬ 
lion and three quarters in 1864, and more than two millions in 1866; and 
with very large sums during each of the intermediate years and sub- 
seiiuently; so that there were pending when the reference was made 
to the Court of Claims claims to the number of nearly 8,000 and ag¬ 
gregating in the amount demanded over $25,500,000. The trust funds 
of all the tribes other than the five civilized tribes amount to 
$16,246,000 and-over, so that it appears at a glance that it will take 
far more than the trust money of the Indians to pay any considerable 
percentage of the amoun't of claims pending against them. A large 
part of these claims is against the tribes the least able to sustain the 
loss, as, for iustamie, against the Comanches there are 1,300 claims, ag¬ 
gregating over $4,0(t0,000; against the A))aches over 900, aggregating 
$4,000,000; against the Cheyennes over 600, aggregating- over 
$2,000,000; and against the Sioux 670, aggregating nearly $3,000,000. 

1 had the honor to present to the Congress of the United States on 
June 24, 1892, a letter in which was set forth the claims for the differ¬ 
ent years, with the amounts tliereof, the trust funds of the difl'erent 
tribes, and a separate statement of each of the claims against the sev¬ 
eral tribes. At that time there had been rendered already judgments 
in the Court of Claims for very considerable sums, amounting to 
$479,067.62, as appeared from the report of the Attorney-General to 
the President of the Senate, of July 7, 1892. In my letter 1 stated 
that: 

Ill vieiv of till' daily adjudications of the Court of Claims agaiust the tribes, and 
the necessary applications of the moneys of those tribes to the payment thereof, I 
deem it my official duty to express my anxiety lest this may soon lead to commotion 
and eventual outbreaks. In myjudgment, a discretion as to immediate payment of 
these judgment# should be vesteil iu some executive officer. 

1 therein submitted an amendment which has been substantially in¬ 
corporated in an appropriatioo titat was made to pay the judgments, 
rendered to the amount just mentioiu'd. As to that particular appro¬ 
priation it was provided as follows: 

Skc. 5. For payment of judgments of the Court of Claims in Indian depredation 
case.s, four hundred art<l seventy-eight thousand two hundred and fifty-two dollars 
and sixty-two cents, or so much thereof as may ne necessary to pay and discharge 
such judgments as have been remlered against the United States, after the deduc¬ 
tions reipiired to be made under the provisions of section six of the act approved 
March 1892, entitled An act to provide for the adjustimmt and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredations," sliall have been ascertained and duly certified 
by the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of Treasury, which certification shall 
be made as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, and such deductions shall 
be made according to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, having due re¬ 
gard to the educational and other necessary reiiuirements of the tribe or tribes af¬ 
fected, and the amounts paid shall be reimbursed to the United States at such times 
and iu such proporfions as the Secretary of the Interior may decide to be for the in¬ 
terests of the Indian .service. 
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Ill the e.Kercise of the discietiou vested in me I have paid all of the 
$479,0(10 to the different iiarties entitled thereto, and directed that the 
same should “be reimbursed to. the ITiiited States at such times and in 
such proportions as tin* Secretiiry of the Interior ma.v decide to be for^ 
the interests of the Indian service,” except in the case of the Osages' 
who have large amounts of monej' to their credit. 

For the time being this action relieved the situation, but we are now 
approaching a similar condition, for the Court of Claims, since June 30, 
18'Jli. has rendered other .judgments (?i list of which is hereto annexed) 
against the different tribes to the amount of 891,828.86 and is still 
proceeding to render more. These .judgments against the Sioux now 
amouutto 8l l..')77.2.o; againsttheCheyeniiesand Arapahoes, $19,906.99; 
and against the Kiowas and Comanches, $7,776. 

These depredations were committed by a former generation of the 
Indians of the different tribes. The.i- have long slept, and substantially 
have been forgotten by the Indians, and we might also say, moreover, 
forgotten by our own country for many years, because, although adjusted 
by the Coinmissioner of Indian Affairs, and approved in many instances 
by the Secretary of tin* Interior, and certified to Congress, for nearly 
twenty years no action was taken upon them. They are now coming- 
out of tiie Court of Claims in .judgments for the whole aix-umulated 
sum of these many years, making the aggregate of money to be paid 
so vast that it will suddenly and irretrievably strip from the Indians 
the resources of their trust funds, and the consideration paid and ta 
be i>aid for their lands promised them of recent date, unless (Jongress 
will again make an ap]»ropriation to enable the Secretary to pay the 
claims and hold the Indian funds responsible hereafter. 

It has been my thought that the time for the repayment to the United 
States would be when the Indians had so far advanced on the ])ath of 
civilization and iirodiictive industry as to become entitled to the re¬ 
serves in the treasury. Then we might take from them what they have 
justly incurred for their depredations to reimburse the United States 
and at the same time avoid inflicting upon them injuries from which 
they could not recover. To take the money from them just now, when 
these tribes have recently been promised the amounts for their lands, 
would be looked upon then, certainly, as an act of bad faith. They 
were given to understand in each instance that if they sold their’lands 
they should receive the money. Nothing was said about depredation 
claims, or if anything was said they were assured it would not be taken 
for this purpose. It would be, it seems to me, not only impolitic now, 
but dangerous to appl^ the money, for instance of the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, recently promised them, to pa.y such vast sums as are be¬ 
ing adjudged against them. It would be likewise deemed intolerable 
by the Kiowas to have their money taken, and I am cpiite confident it 
Mmuld be looked upon as an act of bad faith by the Sioux if the money 
set apart for them were appropriated for the payment of these creditors. ^ 

The Chairman. Do you understand, when these commissioners make ' 
an agreement with the Indians to purchase of them a tract of land and 
agree to give them a certain sum of money to be used in a siiecific 
manner, that agreement being subsequentlj^ ratified by Congress, that 
it is possible for us to take that fund and devote it to the iia.vment of 
damages arising from these depredations? 

Secretary Noble. Not at all. I think it is an appropriation of the 
money, is a part of the contract, so that it would have to take the 
course designated. 
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Tlie Chairman. That would seem to be very clear to me as to all 
contracts ratified after the depredations act was passed; but how about 
agreements that were ratified before that? Do you think the depreda¬ 
tions a<!t would authorize the defeat of'a specific trust? 

Secretary Xoule. In my judgment there would be no such authority 
on the part of the (Jovernmeut, after contract made with an Indian 
tribe that yertain money «;hould be paid to them or for them in a certain 
way. 

The Chair:uan. Take the Osages, for instance, who have a large 
trust fund which the (Government holds for a specific jiurpose, and .sup¬ 
pose a depredation case arose against that tribe; do you tliink that law 
would authorize the application of a ])orti()n of that trust fund to the 
payment of that deinedation claim? 

Secretary Noble. 1 was speaking more iiaiticularly, Mr. Chairman, 
with reference to contracts made for the purchase of lands. In relation 
to a large trust fund like tliat of the Osages. established years ago, I 
would have to have the circumstances of the particular case before me 
in order to de(‘ide properly. I believe that if an Indian tribe has a 
large fund .in the hands of the Government, that is not absolutely nec- 
es.sary to the existeiu-e of that tribe or couc-erning which it has not 
made an express agreement that it shall be applied as a consideration 
for something, it would be within the power of the United States to 
apply it in payment of a tribal debt; but I would not answer as to the 
(isages without a consideration of their case. 

Since you have brought that matter up, I want to say that, in adminis¬ 
tering th(* Deiiartmcnt which has jurisdiction over these Indians, with 
whom then' is more or less trouble all the time, I have considered it 
my duty to exercise such discretion in the application of aiij^ of these 
f moneys, even without legislation, as would not bring on an Indian war 
that would be more exjx'nsive than the whole amount of any claim of 
that kind that could be adjudged. It therefore becomes a (luestion of 
judgment as to how far you can go. The fair understanding between 
the parties is that which should be con.summated between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Indian tribe.s. 

One of the commissioners has .sugge.sted to me a question with which 
you may have to deal, and .so I will present it, though I do' not know 
but he can present it better. I do not know whether he feels like do¬ 
ing so; I do. You have elevated these Indians, the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, into citizenship, by virtue of these allotments. They have 
the same right in every particular, according to the act which goes by 
the nanu' of your honorable chairman (the Dfwves act), as any other 
citizens of our country. How is it that you are hereafter or are now 
proceeding to render judgments against them in the Court of Claims 
iu cases where they are not parties individually "and yet where they 
hav(' a distinct interest in the particular fund? 

Another ])oint upon which I desire to addre.ss you is the condition of 
the Cherokee (k)mmi.ssion. That commission has concluded its labors as 
to the more immediate business brought before it, but there are a few 
tribes in the Cherokee Outlet that are yet to be negotiated with for the 
purchase of their lands. The Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Sem- 
inoles in the Indian Territory have vast bodies of land which the United 
States may or may not desire to purchase. But these smaller tribes iu 
the Cherokee Outlet must certainly be dealt with at as early a day as 
possible for the purpose of having them surrender their surplus lands 
and take lands in severalty. 
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The Chairman. What tribes are those? 

Secretary Noble. They are the Pawnees, Poncas, Osages, Raws, 
Otoes and Missourias, small tribes holding very small reservations, but 
which, unless they are disposed of, would be an obstacle to the adva nce¬ 
ment of white settlement through at least that portion of the out¬ 
let or strip. I want merely to draw your attention to that fact so that 
you may, if this commission is to go on with its work, recommend the 
necessary appropriation. It is a matter upon which I make no recom¬ 
mendation further than to suggest to you that it ought to be disposed 
*of. As you are aware, the commission has been very industrious, has 
done a vast amount of work, and brought to the attention of Con¬ 
gress a number of agreements upon which Congress has acted in part, 
and in part is still considering. 

The exhibits presented by the Secretary are as follows: 
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Tears in lohich the depredations were committed. 



Cheyennes and Ara|>ahoeB. 

Chippewa and Christian Indians.. 

Eastern Shawnees. 

Kansas. 

Kaskaskias and Peorias. etc. 

Kickapoos. 

L’Anse and Vieui de Sert Indians. 

Menoiuonees. 

Osases. •. . 

Omahas. 

Otoes and Missourias. 

Poncas..'. 

Pottawatomies. 


182,324.08 
601,085.88 
309,196. 41 


Sac and Pos 


Senecas and Sliaw 
Shoshones and Ha 

tockbridRos .... 

Umatillas. 

ITintah and M'liiti 
Utes. 


1,699,800.00 
75,988. 60 
55,270, 44 
3,340.00 
1, 750,000.00 


The annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (1891, pp. 117,118) lucidlv 
presents the situation. 

6 of the act approved March 3,1891, above referred to, appears the fol- 

“ ‘That the amount of any judgment so rendered against any tribe of Indians shall 
be charged against the tribe by which, or by members of which, the court shall find 
that the depredation was committed, and shall be deducted and paid in the follow- 
mg manner: First, from annuities due said tribe from the United States; second, if 
no annuities are due or available, then from any other funds due said tribe from 
the United States arising from the sale of their lands or otherwise: third, if no such 
funds are due or available, then from any appropriation for the befiefit of said tribe, 
other than appropriations for their current and necessary support, subsistence, and 
education, and fourth, if no such annuity, fund, or appropriation is due or available, 
then t)ie amount of the judgment shall be paid from the Treasury of the United 
States: Provided, That any amount so paid from the Treasury of the United States 
shall remain a charge against such tribe, and shall be deducted from any annuity 
fund, or appropriation hereinbefore designated which may hereafter become due 
from the United States to such tribe/ 

“ Under the operation of the law contained in this section, it is apparent thata lien 
18 constituted upon all funds which now are or may hereafter become duo to any 
Indians on any account whatever, for the payment of these claims, except so much, 
as may be necessary ‘for their current and necessary snppoft, subsistence, and 
education. By an examination of the tables hereivith presented, showing the date 
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of origin and the amount of the claims on tile in this ofiice, it will be seen that many 
of them originated at so remote a period that the present generation ot Indians (tail 
not possibly have any kn'owle<lge of or personal responsibility for them. It thus 
occurs that a great hardship is liable to bo imposed upon the present generation 
(which is making, comparatively speaking, satisfactory progress in civilizatioji), by 
punishing children for crimes committoil by their ancestors, and imposing upon 
them in their advan<-ed and advancing condition, a burden which was created by 
their fathers while yet in a state of savagery. If the law is permitted to remain as 
it is, it will work great hardship and will he a m itter of verj»considerable dis¬ 
couragement to the present, if not to future, geueratioiis. Many of the Indians 
belonging to the ditterent tribes which are chargeable with depredations are poor 
and struggling to become self-sui)porting, and the collection of these amounts will 
nndnly juinish them for sins of which, personally, they are not guilty. It certainly 
wouhl provoke, in many ca.ses, a spirit of antagonism and restlessness that would be 
very hurtful, ])riiuarily to the Indians themselves, and might seriously impair the 
peaceable relations between them and the Government, in which event the unlimited 
expense of reducing them to a state of peace would be tar greater than the payment 
of these claims outright from the I'uited States Treasury. 

“ M hen the different tribes which have entered into treaties and agreements with 
the United States bargained that the moneys to become due them by reason of such 
treaties or agreements should be held in trust by the Government and be jiaid to 
them in the manner and form set forth in such agreements or treaties, it was not 
contemplated b.v them that it would, at some subsequent period, enact a law. in the 
consideration of which they could have no part, which wouhl practically confiscate 
these various moneys and (livert their jtayment into an altogether different channel 
from that originally intended and agreed upon. 

“ In view of tliis situation, I would respectfully recommend that the act be 
amended so as leave it discr etionary with the Secretary of the Interior to determine 
as to whether or not the financial condition of any tribe, against whom judgment 
may be obtained in the Uourt of Claims on aceonnt of depredations committed by 
meinbers of that tribe, will justify the dediuTion from tribal moneys of the funds 
necessary for the payments of sindi judgments. At present it will be noticed there 
is no such discretion, excejet as to what funds may be neces.sary for the ‘ current 
and necessary support, subsistence, and education ’ of such Indians. ” 

The following table shows what disiiosition was made of these claims up to .June 
30, 1891: 




Paid or otlierwisc adjudicated bv tlic Sc 

prior to the act of .Mav 2!l, 1872 . 

Paid under authority of various acti 

Marcli 3.1885. 

Paid under autlioritv of acts ot (;ouErc 
Acted upon by tbo Secretary of the liitci 


if Congress prior t< 
unco March 3.1885 


of March 3. 1885. a 


rt'ported tc 


act of Marcli 3.1885, but not reportec 
tile in’indiaii Officic J une 30.1891 . . 


$216,380.83 I .$438,166.71 

208,140.10 i 311,651.71 

10,050.00 I .34,450.00 


336,728.4! 
377,105.41 
213, 288. 6i 
;!45,160.2! 


1,070,003. 37 
707, 825. 65 
1,028,197.22 • 


1,733 2,00U,'517.58 


I fully concur in the views expressed by the Commissioner and believe that unless 
the law is amended as recommended we shall find ourselves involved in trouble, to 
settle which will cost the Government immensely. 

These Indians, as a rule, are not far enough advanced in civilization to be able to 
be entirely self-supporting. These depredations were perpetrated by past genera¬ 
tions of the tribes, tind are now being adjudicated with Imt little, if any, actual 
knowledge on the part of the Indi.ans of the proceedings. The funds to the credit 
of the different tribes are, on the other hand, well known to them and the annual 
interest or other payments eagerly anticipated and depended upon. Each diminu¬ 
tion by payment of any of these judgments will be known, and, for the reason that 
it is not fully understood, deemeci unjust and made in bad faith. 

To illustrate I will take the case of tlie Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. There 
are claims filed against these Indians amounting to 12,691,690. If 30 per cent of 
thesi are put in judgment, and experience shows that nearer 60 per cent of the ■ 
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amoiiiit claiiiiod is allowed, there would be ■■{'1,345,845 for them to pay, to meet which 
they have hut $1,000,<X)1), which, it was ajireod with them, should lie placed iu the 
Treasury, the interest ouwhfch at 5 per cent should be paid them annually. This 
money is thi' proceeds of an agreement but recently made for the purchase of their 
title to lands iu the Cherokee Strip, etc., and during the negotiations nothing was 
said or thought of as to this payment being applied to pay old depredation claims. 

It yet remains to be seen whether this 150,000 annual interest is suffleieut for their 
support. If this principal is exhausted in paying the claims again.st them it needs 
little ex)>erience to teach that great discontent and perhaps violence will ensue not 
only from tlie unexpected loss but the actual need for support for which the monev 
is intended. 

All of the tribes against whom the largest amounts of claims appear, notably the 
Comanche. Apache, Sioux, Kiowa, and Navajoes, will be in the same condition if 
the claims against them are as rapidly liiiuidated from their trust funds, as now 
threatens to occur. • 

When the time comes that these Indians become self-supporting, the situation 
will be so changed that the moneys they have to their credit may then be taken for 
these payments. 

It has been the policy of the Government heretofore to pay these claims when 
lawfully adjudicated, but to have them remain a charge iigainst the Indians to be 
paid by them in the Judicious administration of their affairs. 

In view of the daily adjudications of the Court of Claims against the tribes, and 
the nece.ssary application of the moneys of these tribes to the payment thereof, I 
deem it my official duty to express my anxiety lest this may soon lead to commotion 
and eventual outbreaks. In my Judgment a discretion as to immediate payment of 
these Judgments should be vested m some executive officer, and I respectfully sub¬ 
mit the inclosed amendment to the law aforesaid. 

The fourth provision of section t> of said act is as follows: 

"And fourth: If no such annuity, fund, or appropriation is due or available, then 
the amount of the Judgment shall be paid from the Treasury of the United States.” 

My suggestion is to amend such provision by inserting therein after the word 
“available” the followinjj: 

“ Or if in the opinion ot the Secretary of the Interior the linaucial condition of any 
Indian tribe against whom judgment shall be rendered herein on account of depre¬ 
dations committed by members of that tribe is such as to imperatively demand for 
their support, education, or civilization the full amount that would be due them for 
interest on any fund to their creilit iu the Treasury of the United States, or, when, 
in hii Judgment, it would be iu judicious to use any of the moneys of the said Indians 
for the purpo-se of paying the Judgments that may have heretofore or shall be herein 
rendered against them as aforesaid, iu either case he shall certify the same to the 
Treasurer of the United States.” 

Yours, most respectfully, 

' .John W. Noui.k, 

Secretari/. 

The I’KKSIDKXT OK THK Sl'.NATK. 


DKPAUT.MKXT ok JUSTICK, 

ll'ashinijfon, I). Juli/ 7, ISOS. 

Siu: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution of the Senate 
of July 1, as ffdlows: 

“lienolved. That the Attorney-General be directed to transmit to the Senate a list of 
the judgments rendered in the Court of Claims in Indian depredation cases since 
the 1st of .lune, 1892, together with a statement of the date when each was rendered, 
in whose favor rendered, and the amount iu each' case.” 

I am also in receipt of a request from Senator Shoup, chairman of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Depredations, that there be included in the report called for above 
a statement of the Judgments entered in the Court of Claims in Indian depreda¬ 
tion cases up to the 1st of June, 1892. In pursuance of such resolution and request, 
1 herewith transmit a list of all judgments which have not been reversed or set aside, 
rendered in the Court of Claims iu Indian dejnedation cases in favor of claimants 
up to July 1, 1892, under the act of March 3, 1891, "to provide for the adjudication 
and payment of claims iirising from Indian depredations,” with the date of each 
judgment. 

Very respectfully, 

Charlks H. Aldrich, 

Acting Jttorneg-General. 

The I’RE.SIDKNT OF THE SENATE. 


1 
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List of Indian depredation 


cases in trhich jadgmenia have been rendered in the Court of 
Claims, up to July 1, 1892. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES FOSTER. 

My pra(;tical knowledge of Indian affairs is covered by my experience 
as a member of the Sioux Commission. That commission succeeded in 
inducing the Sioux Indians to convey to the Government about nine or 
ten million acres of their lands, agreeing to take separate reservations 
and to take allotments in severalty. We interpreted to them the law 
of Congress, and we made certain statements to them. Among those 
statements was an estimate of what they would receive for the lands 
they were asked to dispose of. We fixed a sum, and, by looking over 
the report, 1 find that we stated to them that after they had received 
their cows, farming utensils, and houses they would have about $0,000,000 
left, which would be a trust fund, upon which they would receive 5 per 
cent interest to be used in certain ways. My impression is that, if we 
could have known that any interference was to be had with that trust 
fund, that any portion of it was to be paid as damages for depredations, 
we would have failed of success. . 

In our report we say to the President that we desire, if our acdiou is 
to be approved, that our interpretation and our statements should be 
recognized by liiin as part of that approval. So that, as a member of 
that commis.sion, 1 feel that, if this money wep to be diverted so as to 
be used for payment of the Indian depredation claims, it would be a 
violation of good faith on the part of the Government towaid those 
Indians. 

I believe, furthermore, that it would (;ost the Government much less 
to pay these claims outright than to undertake to pay them out of this 
class of funds. I think Mr. Jerome, who has had much larger experi¬ 
ence than I have had, will say to you that if he had intimated to those 
Indians that any i)art of this money was to be used for payment of 
Indian depredation (daims we would never in the world have succeeded 
in getting from them an agreement. I suppose it is the policy of the 
Government to secure these lands through the employmeut of these 
commissions, and therefore it seems tf» me that the utmost good faith 
should always be maintained, and that whatever the commission has 
promised these Indians, and the Government of the United States has 
accepted, should be carried out inviolably. 

That is all I have to say, and I say ihat from the experience I have 
had with these Indians and my observation while among them. 

The Chairman. Have von any idea that there has been any attempt, 
by legislation or otherwise, to divert that $3,000,000 (which you prom¬ 
ised those Indians should be deposited in the Treasury for a specdfic 
puipose) to the payment of these depredation claims? 

Mr. Foster. 1 have no specific information on that .subject, not hav¬ 
ing examined the law, but 1 understand that the law provides for the 
payment of these Indian depredation claims, as I learn this morning 
from the Secretary of the Interior, from these trust funds. We asked 
them to make the agreement provided for under the law of Congress. 
Under the agreement of 18(18 it seems that even wheji any lands were 
ceded the Government should obtain the assent of three-fourths of the 
male Indians overT8 years of age. We took that law without inter¬ 
pretation of the Secretary of the Interior, studied it carefully, made 
our own interpretation, and possibly modified our views somewhat to 
suit the occasion. Still, 1 think it was a fair and just interpretation of 
the law, and at every agency to which we went we made the statement 
of our interpretation and an.swered their questions, some of which were 
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very intelligent, as yon will find, especially those of John Grass at 
Standing Kock. We estimated the value of the lands and told them 
what this trust would be. 

Hon. John A. Pickler. Were there not a number who were hostile 
to this agreement, who contended to the other Indians that the Gov¬ 
ernment would divert this fund, and that the provisions of the agree¬ 
ment would never be carri<*d out in good faith ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, that is so. 

The Chairman. Were your side promises, if I may use that phrase, 
carried out? . ’ 

Mr. Foster. I am proud indeed to say that Congi-ess has ratified 
eveiy suggestion we have made. 

The Chairman. Then we have endeavored to carry out the aaree- 
ments? 

Mr. Foster. In perfectly good faith. 

The Chairman. So that if those who come after us undertake to 
divert this fund it will not be your fault or ours ? 

Mr. I OSTER. It will not be my iault, I am sure. I do not know what 
this law is, and I have had a diiferent view of it from that given us 
this morning by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Secretary Nohle. It may be that our own skirts would be clear for 
what we have done, but the. Indian is a fixture there, and not knowing 
about the changes taking jilace here will have his opinion. 

The Chairman. In order to keep our skirts clear it might be well to 
embody the statement into the stipulations that the United States con¬ 
siders itself bound until it changes its mind.. [Laughter.] 

^ Senator Platt. I understand the Sem'etary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of the Treasury both to suppose that there is no discretion 
as to whether they will pay the judgments of the Court of Claims out 
of the funds deposited in the Treasuiy for the tribes. 

Mr. Foster. Under the law of 18!) I that is so. 

Senator Platt. Why is it not just as hard and immoral to deduct 
from the funds which are in the Treasury and which the Indians un¬ 
derstand are there for their benefit and to be aiiplied in a specific man¬ 
ner, as it is to take it out of funds which may be put in the Treasury 
under the agreements? 

Mr. Foster. That is a question. 

Senator Platt. The law is explicit that the claims shall be paid, 
first, out of annuities; if there are no annuities, secondly, out of the 
principal of the funds themselves; and thirdly, if that is not sufficient, 
out of any appropriations that may be made for the Indians. 

The (Jn AIRMAN. Gut of “ moneys not otherwise appropriated.” 

Senator Platt. It does not say so. 

The Chairman. Unless set ajiart for a particular purpose you can 
not take it away from them. 

Senator I’latt. Suppose it be set apart to pay to the Indians inter¬ 
est upon it at certain specified times. That is all the specification there is. 

The Chairman. If it be set ajiart for the purpose of paying to the 
Indians the interest at particular times, then you should not take that 
interest to pay something else, for that would be approiu iating it to 
some other juirpose. It is true you can do it, because the United States 
has the power, as it has the power to rob the Treasury. The law of 
1891, it seems to me, must be construed to mean that the moneys in 
the Treasury belonging to thosi* Indians are not there for any other 
purpose. 

Senator Platt. To put that construction upon the law is to say that 
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as respects payment nut of the ludian funds the law is to be lield en¬ 
tirely nugatory; that it does not mean anything. 

The Chairman. It is very unwise to leave it in uncertainty, so that 
they would be compelled to go into court to secure their rights. 

Hon. H. H. Rockwell. Under the language of the statute of 1891 
I do not see how there can. be any other possible constriudion, for it 
says: 

Sf.c. 6. Tliat the ainoimt of any judguieut so rendered against any tribe of Indians 
shall be charged against the tribe by which, or by members of which, the court shall 
find that the depredation was committed, and shall be deducted and ])aid in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Fir.st, from annuities due said tribe from the I'niled States; second, if no 
annuities are due or available, then from any other funds due said tribe from the Cnited 
States arising from the sale of their lands or otherwise; third, if no such funds are 
due or available, then from any a))propriatiou for the benefit of said tribe, other than 
appropriations for their current and necessary support, subsistence, and education. 

How cau you construe that, except that it is to be deducted from the 
moneys already due and payable or to become due to those Indians? 

The Chairman. Suppose the United States owed you .'i<10(),()()0 and 
had bound itself to pay you in a particular way; that the I 'nited States 
should pass a law afterwards saying it would not do it, but Avould ]>ay 
it to Mr. Foster, instead of you, because it thought you justly owed that 
much to Mr. Foster; do you suppo.se the United States could do that? 

Mr. Rockwell. I want to say this: That if the United States owed 
me $190,000 and had set it ai)art to pay me the interest thereon when 
due, and it should afterwards be found that I had committed a tort 
agaimst Mr. Foster for which he had obtained judgment in damages 
against me in a court of the United States, tlien *the United States 
would be perfectly justiliable in withholding from me the payment of 
that interest as a set-off to the amount of the judgment so obtained. 

The Chairman. You commit a tort against Mr. Foster; Mr. Foster 
gets judgment against you for $100,000; you have money in the U. S. 
Trea.sury; and yet the United States, without your permission, will say, 
“ we will pay it to Mr. Foster, not to you?” 

Mr. Rockwell. Excu.se me one moment. The terms are that not 
only is Mr. Foster a defendant in the case supposed, but the United 
States is also, and the judgment is against the United States, and the 
United Statfes had it to pay, and did pay last year $479,000. 


STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID H. JEROME. 

With the permission of the chairman, 1 will say that my object in 
appearing before this joint session of the two committees is to respect¬ 
fully request that in any legislation that may hereafter be enacted 
touching the ratification of contracts we have already made with In¬ 
dian tribes, provision be made that shall shield the moneys that the 
Government has through our contracts agreed to pay the Indians 
from being appropriated to pay these judgments. That is our proposi¬ 
tion. 

These committees are well aware that this Cherokee Commission has 
been laboring in the Indian Territory for something over three years, 
and that during that time we have consummated agreements with a 
great many Indian tribes. Several of the tribes have been amalga¬ 
mated, but our work has been condensed into eleven contracts. The 
Comanches, Apaches, Poncas, Kiowas, Pawnees, Arapahoes, Chey¬ 
ennes, Kickapoos, Pottawatomies, and Wichitas are the tribes that we 
have dealt with, and who will be subject to that law of 1891 when the 
12060-2 
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claims that have been tiled afjainst them shall have been duly adjudi¬ 
cated in the Court of Claims. 

Senator Platt. There would be nothing agaimst the Cherokees? 

Mr. Jerome. If there should be anything against the Cherokees they 
are able to speak for themselves. 

Senator Platt. There would not be likely to be any claims against 
them. 

Mr. Rockwell. Of this S-J,00(),()00 there is only .$8.5, 000 claimed 
against the Cherokees. 

Mr. Jerome. I have not checked them off the list, and do not speak 
for them because they are entirely able to speak for themselves. But 
in order to understand why we earnestly desire that these funds shall 
be sacrt'dly kept for them 1 desire to say that these Indians are mere 
children, in the better sense of the word. When the commission ap¬ 
proaches them to deal with them for their lauds, their first response is 
that: 

We areln(liaii.s; we know nothing of any new life; we know nothing of the white 
man's ways; anti we shall he unable to subsist if you take from us the ordinary 
means of procuring a livelihood as the Indians have dtme; that is to say, if you re¬ 
strict us in lands. 

Then, like the simjtle persons that tlu'y are, according to our view, 
they say, “ Xow, what scheme have you to present to us that will enable 
us to live like white men ?” 

In response to that inquiry from the Indians we say to them: 

The first thing we want you to agree to is that you will take homes in allotments 
on the reservation where you now live. 

Very good. If we should take homes in allotments we have no money with which 
to build fences and houses, and to break lands, or generally to enter iipou an agricul¬ 
tural life. 

To that we have always answered in this way: 

The Government fully appreciates all that, fully appreciates your surroundings 
and conditions, and in order to provide the means for you to go forwnrd in this new 
mode of life yon ai-o to have so much money in lieu of the surplus lands you surren¬ 
der to the Government; that in detail the Government will give you so much money 
the first year, so much the second year, and so much the third year, and so on. That 
money will be distributed per capita among the Indians on this reservMiou. 

We have to bring it down specifically to just so many dollars and 
cents that each Indian will get, and not only what each Indian will get, 
but what his wife and each of his children will get, and which will en¬ 
able each Indian head of a family to build a house costing a certain 
amount, to build fences, to break' up laud, to buy a wagon and team, 
agricultural tools, and all these things very minutely stated. 

After expliiining these matters in that way, and they become satis¬ 
fied that we are thorotighly honest about it and are acting in good 
faith, they yield. They yield the most implicit confidence in and reli¬ 
ance upon the integrity of the men who are talking to them. They 
know no more than children about wlmt should go into the paper 
agreement in order to protect their rights. That is left entirely with 
the commissioners who visit them, and it is’a very grave responsibility 
to i)ut upon anybody who deals with Indians. 

Now, the commission was not advised of the enactment or of the pro¬ 
visions of that law of 1891, and we ingood faith stated to them specific¬ 
ally every time that they would have so much money at such a time, 
so much at such another time, and that they could rely upon it because 
the faith of the (iovernment of the United States was pledged to make 
those payments. Had the commissioners been advised of the provi- 
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sioiis of that law of 18!>1 it would have been our bouuden duty, of 
course, to explain it to the Indians, because, entertaining conscien¬ 
tious scruples in regard to dealing with the Indians, our only way was 
to gain their conlidcnce, to be fair with them, and to be full in our ex¬ 
planations as to what tlieir future life should be. 

There is another peculiarity about the Indians, that they assume that 
every commissioner rt'presenting the (loverument—it may be a violent 
assumption—has full i)rescience to determine not only what has been 
done, but to tell what Avill be done for all time to come. So that if a 
commissioner ever confesses to them that he can not tell what is going 
to be done at any time within the next hundred years, he is set down as 
a man not lit to represent the United States in dealing Avith Indians. 
They rely implicitly u[)on Avhat is said to them by commissioners. Had 
they been told this case by the commissioners, that this money was 
liable to be diverted into other (thannels, there is no question in our 
minds at all—it admits of no doubt—"but that that would liaA'e been the 
end of our negotiations. 

I IniA^e further to say,as drawn out by your c.hairman, that where funds 
are specifically set apart that they may be sacredly guarded in the 
Treasury, to draAv 5 per cent interest, under the agreement, and where 
it has also been told them that AA-hen the (lovernment gets ready, atits 
pleasure, to cease to ])ay that interest, the i)rincipal Avill be distributed 
per capita, they haA'C implicit conlideme in and have relied upon that 
statement. 

Senator Platt. Do you not think it is true that, as regards each of 
these funds, the Indians themselves understand that at some period, 
near or remote, it is to be divided among them per capita? 

Mr. Jerome. That is just Avhat I Avas saying. They have been told 
in every instance that Avheii the GoA'ernment gets tired of paying o per 
cent interest on the amounts left in the Treasury, then there will be a 
further distribution among the Indians of so many dollars and cents to 
each one, if they have the same number then as uoav. So that in every 
instance they haA'e been told, doAA'ii to the most minute details, just what 
they could rely upon, Avhat they could use their money for, and how 
they could enter upon and carry out this neA\' life that is ]iroposed for 
them. 

Senator PlA'J r. With reference to the funds Avhich Avere jmt into the 
Treasury before you commenced to negotiate these agreements, did the 
Indiana not understand just Avhat sum Avould be due them? 

Mr. Jerome. 1 Avill not say that, because our agreements have neA’er 
contemplated or included any ari angements of the Government AA'ith 
reference to any of the Indian funds already in the Treasury. 

Senator Platt. But I understand that every Indian tribe that has 
had a fund in the Treasury, even before you commenced to negotiate 
your agreements, has that feeling about it, that at some time that fund, 
if they arrive at a certain stage of civilization, will be divided among 
them per capita. 

Mr. Jerome. Certainly. I Avill state that, while that was not cov¬ 
ered by our agreements in writing, yet all of our statements to them as 
to what they would haA'e in the future always took into account the 
money that would be distributed under contracts existing Avith them 
prior to the making of our agreements; so that we bunched them to¬ 
gether, to tell them what their resources would be in the future. In 
every phase of it they have been led to believe by our statements that 
they would have so much money without any of this money being di¬ 
verted to any other purpose. 
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Mr. Kockwell. I suppose uotliiiig was said about any depredations 
they had eoiinnitted ? 

Mr. dEROME. Ill one instance a Couianche chief asked the commis¬ 
sioners whether it were possible for claims to be proved ui) against 
them which would involve a diversion of their funds. 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas. What was the answer? 

Mr. Jerome. The answer was not what can be repeated exactly from 
memory, but it was just such an answer as anybody would make if he 
did not know what to say. 

Senator Platt. The fund which goes to the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes.is a joint fund, is it not? 

Mr. Jerome. Yes; they are a consolidated baud of Indians, made 
up of those two elements, the Cheyennes and the Arapahoes. 

Senator Platt. The claims against them, however, would be against 
them in their separate tribal cajiacity, would they not? 

Mr. Jerome. That is a constrifction which 1 am not prepared to dis" 
cuss. 

Senator Platt. 1 mean this: That the claims would be against the 
tribe—the Comanches, or the Arapahoes, or Kiowas, before tliey were 
consolidated? 

Mr. Jerome. t)h,5-es. Ilindin the list lying here on the table claims 
tiled against tlie individual elements of the consolidated tribes. The 
Wichita tribe, as we denominate them, is com])oseii of some eight or 
nine bauds that have been attiliated and consolidated, and there are 
claims against some of the elements of that consolidation. In view of 
that, as I was saying, we did not know whether it might not be possi¬ 
ble that money might be retained for the payment of those claims, and 
we did not make it clear to them that it would be, and we were just as 
clear in leaving them with the impression that it would never be di¬ 
verted as though it had been so stated in terms. We w ere not advised 
as to the provisions of the law, and were consequently embarrassed as 
to just what we ought to say to them about that, but on general priu- 
cijiles we made the best exijlanation we could. Now, the agreement 
with the Cheyenuesand Arapahoes wasconsnmmateil before the passage 
of this law, and, as I said a while ago, yon could nev'cr convince those 
Indians that the Congress of the United States did not contemplate in 
passing that law that these coinniissioners had no knowledge of it; you 
can not convince them under any circumstances of any such thing. 

The Chairman. Were any of the agreements ratified by Congress 
before the passage of this law ? 

Mr. Jerome. Yes; the Arapahoe agreement was ratified before. We 
ask for the protection of the fund of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
just as much as we do for those agreements not yet ratified, because 
the good faith of the Government and the good faith of the commis¬ 
sioners, in my judgment, are pledged that the funds should not be di¬ 
verted. The agreements were ratified with the Kiowas, Pottawato- 
mies, and Absentee Shawnees. 

Senator Jones. Then your idea is that no part of this money can be 
diverted? 

Mr. Jerome. By no means, without breaking faith with these In¬ 
dians. And let me say here that one of the most hopeful signs we 
liave ever found to encourage us in the building up of civilization 
among the Indians is the implicit reliance they have upon the good 
faith of the Government towards them. They have just as implicit 
reliance upon the good faith of the Government as a child has in its 
mother. They do not doubt and have never doubted, that the Gov- 
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erunient will deal fairly with them; and anything that would mar or 
break that confidence they have in the Government would set them 
back further than any one act I can name. They are drawing into line 
now, and we are encouraged in the belief that they are making progress 
in that way. After they have thus put themselves imiilicitly in the 
hands of the Government, to be guarded and taken care of with respect 
to these allotments that have been made, if they should ever be war¬ 
ranted in saying that they have not been treated fairly, they would 
retrograde and become vicious and ugly, having no means of defending 
them.selves excejit by committing vicious acts. 

I want to draw one distinction which may have escaped the minds of 
some here: Tiiat the law of 1S!)1 is very radical in its provisions about 
diverting these Indian funds. It is my understanding of the law that 
the only discretion nowin the Secretary of tiie Interior to take this 
money out of the Indian funds in the Treasury is covered by the act 
making the appropriation of .$479,000 to ])ay jinlgments rendered since 
the passage of the act of 1891. 

Mr. Rockwell. The qualification there was that, as soon as i)racti- 
cable after the passage of the act, such deductions should be made 
according to the di.scretion of the Secretary of the Interior, liavingdue 
regard to the educational and necessary wants of the tribes affected. 

Mr. Jerome. That is an appropriation act providing the funds to 
meet judgments rendered by the Court of Claims ? 

Mr. Rockwell. Yes. 

Mr. Jerome. The act of 18(tl precedes that and is the general law 
that governs the whole; so that when these iiayments are made under 
this special appropriation act the law ceases to confer discretion upon 
the Secretary of the Interior. You then go under the general law for 
all that comes after that unless there is a modification of it in some 
way. 

Senator Jones. Your idea, then, is that, no matter how much wealili 
any tribe of Indians may have accumulated in the Treasury under any 
agreements made with them about selling their lands, and agn'enients 
are afterwards made between commissioners and themselves, they have 
been led to believe that the Government Avould not suft’er any deduc¬ 
tions to be made from those funds on account of these depredation 
claims, and therefore none ought to be made ? 

Mr. .Iekome. My judgment at present about it is that they have had 
no notice that these claims would be made against them, and that 
therefore they would be taken by surjirise when confronted with them. 

The Chairman. Then you think, if you make an agreement now with 
these Indians in which you stipulate that they shall be i)aid for this 
land in a particular way, and Congress ratifies that agreement, with¬ 
out any further action the accounting officers of the Treasury can take 
that money and appropriate it in another way? 

Mr. Jerome. I have no doubt of it, unless there be some specific 
provision as to what use the money sliall be i)ut to. In the agreements 
that this commission has made there are no ]>rovisious as to the use to 
whicli the money shall be put. Our talk to them did cover that, but 
the agreements in writing covered no such provision. 

The Chairman. Can not the United States modifv that de])rediition 
law ? 

Mr. Jerome. Oh. certainly. Congress can modify it. 

The Chairman. Then if Congress makes a law prescribing that a 
certain sum shall be i)aid in a certain way does not that modify that law ? 

Mr. Jerome. I do not know about that. The Cherokee Commission, 
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let me here .say, with all due respect to the committees, are of opinion 
that there is wisdom enough here and sufficient legal accumen to prop¬ 
erly guard these funds we are talking about, .lu.st what that way is 
it is not for us to prescribe, but we do sincerely urge, with all the energy 
we can e.ommand, that it be done in some way. 

Hon. Samuel W. Peel. Should anyofthe.se funds, arising from any 
of the agreements you gentlemen have made with the Indians, be di¬ 
verted in future to the payment of any of these.judgments of the ( 'ourt 
of (Haims, you believe that would be a violation of the good faith of 
the (iovernment? 

i\Ir. Jehdjie. Most assuredly. 1 would imi)ress it upon you, gentle¬ 
men of the committees, and 1 rej)eat, that in our talks to the Indians 
about how they were to continue in this new life we explained to them 
that if they already had any more money in the Treasury that would 
yield them so much each year, and this new agreement would iirovide 
for them to have .so much money in each year, and that putting the two 
together it would make so much. To an Indian that is just as binding 
in iionor as though it were put in the paper itself. 

Let me say further, that in discussions we have luid witli many of 
the tribes, where 1 have heard one Indian say he remembered about 
Avhat was in a treaty or what was in any agreement they had made with 
the (Tovernment, I have heard a hundred say that they remembered 
well what the (,'ommissioner said to them, what the Secretary of the 
Interior said to them, what the Commissioner of Indian Atiairs said to 
them, or what some general said to them. They base their rights and 
their claims absolutely upon what they can remember of what .some 
commissioner or authorized repre.sentative of the (Government may have 
said to them. That is their way of perpetuating these things, and it 
is handed down by ti-adition, one man saying that his grandfatlnn' was 
pre.sent and heard general and commissioner .sp-and-.so say this or that. 
That is conclusive with them. They do not say that the agreement pro¬ 
vides one way or the other. 

So J say tluit, considering what we have said to them about their 
liresent funds in the Treasury, with what we propose to give them in 
the future, they have reason to believe in their way that these funds 
that tliey now have in the Treasury will not be diverted. But this law 
of 181)1 provides for paying these Judgments out of money that may 
hereafter arise from the sale of these lands. Tluit is a very important 
provision, Air. Chairman. It provides for jiayment out of annuities. 
The Pawnee Indians huA c an annuity of $.)(),6o() under prior treaties. 
In our conversations and intervicAvs Avith the PaAvnees AA’e have put 
that S.'?(>,0()0 Avith what we are to give them, and that shows them the 
road by Avhich to reach jirosperity in the Avhite man’s Avay. 

The CiiAiKAiAN. Suppose you put in the agreement a provi.siou that 
neither this sum nor any other sum of their’s in the Treasury shall be 
subject to the depredation Iuav, and that that agreement be ratified by 
Congress. 

Mr. .Ieroaie. If you AvilLput that in the act ratifying onr contracts 
it will ('(‘rtainly satisfy our notions of propriety. The agreements are 
already made. If we Avere to go forAvard Avith our present information 
there is no (piestion but that we should incorporate in every contract a 
proA'ision that Avould preserve those funds. We feel earnestly about 
’it, and there is no phase of it that may result in diverting one dollar 
of the.se funds that Avould leave the (lovernment in good standing with 
these Indians, that Avonld leaA’e them Avith any respect for these Com- 
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missioners, or that would not leave the Comiuissioner.s in the condition 
that they would be ashamed they had been there. 

Mr. Rocewell. You alluded to a inoditication of the law by the ap¬ 
propriation act of 1892, and said that while its provisions would seem 
satisfactory to you they would exjtire with the year for which the ap¬ 
propriation was made; would such a permanent modification of the gen¬ 
eral law be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Jerome. Let me aiisAver in this way: It is like a wooden leg; if 
that is the best we can get it will do. Rut if you would make it so that 
it would be beyond que.stion as to liow some future Secretary of the In¬ 
terior would act, then we would be satisfied. 

Mr. Rockwell. It strikes me that it is better for the Government 
and safer for the educational and other requirements of the Indians 
than the modification of tlte law as suggested by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. .JER03IE. So I think; very much better and safer. But that way 
is better than none. If we had the agreements to make over again we 
would incorporate in every one of them a provision that these funds 
should never be diverted to any other purpose excei)t to be distributed 
among the Indians. 

Senator Platt. That would mean that the Government should pay 
out of its own moneys whatever judgments might be rendered. 

l\Ir. Jerome. The Government must look out for itself and discharge 
its responsibilities in that particular. 

Senator Jones. In’ other words, that the Indian should never be com¬ 
pelled to pay his just debts. 

Mr. Jerome. I am not defending the Indians who committed these 
depredations, but I call your attention to the fact that they have no . 
recoi’d method of ])erpetuating testimony. These claims are for dam¬ 
ages occasioned by wrongs that were committed years and years ago. 

Senator Jones. Do yoU think the Government liable for those dam¬ 
ages? 

Mr. Jerome. That I do not know; but this is what 1 want to call 
to the attention of the committee: That you should remember that 
every child born at the time of the completion of these allotments has 
the same interest in those allotments as the adult male has to-day. 
Xow, the child or middle aged iierson may have no means of defending 
himself; he can not go into court; he will never have his day iii court 
to detend his interests, and yet you divert his money in order to pay 
claims that, to say the least, w:ill not decrease when "presented to the 
Court of Claims. ' 

Mr. Rockwell. Do you not think it would be better to leave the law 
so that we could use the India ns as a makeweight? In other Avoids, would 
it not be better, as i)art of the consideration for the payment of these 
funds, to liaA-e it understood that the GoA'ernment should jiay the depre¬ 
dation claims, so that the Indians might take more interest in helping 
to make the necessary inoofs in defense of those <-laims? Fori assume 
that if the damage occasioned was really only .810 a claim Avon Id be 
presented for at least .*100, and that if the damage was only -SlOO, a 
claim Avould be presented for .81,000. It seems to me if this idea were 
adopt(‘d we could have the as.sistance of tin* Indians in securing jiroofs 
to reduce these claims. 

Mr. Jerome. IaaoII answer that somewhat in the fashion of the ansAver 
of the minister to China Avith reference to Avhat effect the Chinese ex¬ 
clusion act would have upon the Chinese nation. He said that there 
would not be one man in a million in the Chinese nation Avho would know 
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'about it. So I say there would not be one man in a hundred thousand 
who would know of the existence of these claims. 1 will answer further, 
as a practical proposition, that if you want to deal with the Indians you 
do not want to g'o with the butt end of the dog ahead; you want to go 
in a better way, in the way pointed out, the way that will better him and 
better the condition of his wife and children; not holdover him in ter- 
rorem something that may happen to him if he does not, lor if you do 
that you will never i)rotect him as long as water runs and grass "grows. 

Mr. Eockwell. It is not the duty of the Attorney-General in charge 
to defend these claims, and does not Congress ai)propriate money to 
help defend these very claims. 

Mr. Jkkome. That is a matter with which 1 am not sufficiently fa¬ 
miliar to answer. 

Mr. Eockwell. That being so, the Attorney-General wants the help 
of the Indians to made that defense ? 

i\Ir. .JioROME. But 1 apprehend that there would be no difficulty in 
getting the cooperation of the Indians to furnish testimony, if they 
I'.ave any, provided they are encouraged to do so. But to go there 
with a threat that they will be liable under certain contingencies would 
not enable you to secure half the help you would get if you treated 
them the other way and held out inducements to lead a better life. 

-My brother Sayre has some remarks to make, and indeed 1 have 
taken more time than I thought to take. But what we want is that 
the assurances that have been given by this commission in good faith 
and without knowledge of this law—referring to those assurances 
given before as well as those that have been made since—shall be pro¬ 
tected from any invasion through this channel, and we will ever pray 
, and be hapi>y if you protect them. 

Senator 1’latt. I would like to inquire what provision has been 
made since the act of LSOl that tribes should have notice if any claims 
were made against them ? 

Mr. Rockwell. 1 know of no such provision; but I know the state¬ 
ment was boldly made in Congress that no such notice was i)rovided 
for. Tliat statement was made very iiear the close of last session. 

Senator Platt. 1 am under the impression that (\)ngress passed a 
law that notice should be given by the Attorney-General or by some* 
body t^o tlie tribe if any judgment was rendered, but I can look it up. 


, STATEMENT OF MR. WARREN G. SAYRE. 

Iqx)!! this subject 1 now desire only to say that I heartily concur 
in wliat has been said, and to say that what has been said is a state¬ 
ment of my own views, perhaps more fully made than if made by my¬ 
self. 

The tribes of Indians with which we have had relations, or with 
which we have made agreements, have no funds of any substantial 
valiu' in the Treasury of tlie United States, excei>t those derivc'd from 
agreements i)reviously made. Therefore, if these new agreements had 
not been made, the claimants for ])ayment for damages occasioned by 
the Indian de])rcdations would have had the same remedy they now 
have under the law, because in the absence of funds the judgments 
would be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

I desirt' to say further, that had it been known that these funds were 
subject to divcr.sion for i)ayment of depredation claims the agreements 
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we have made would uot liave been made, and still the claimants would 
have had the same right to recover their money iu the Court of Claims. 

If anybody Avill think of it a moment he will see the extraordinary 
difficulty an Indian or an Indian tribe would have in defending in cases 
of this kind. I can only imagine one d('fense that can be made, and 
that would be to prove an alibi, because the claimants say that the dep¬ 
redations were committed, and the only thing the Indian can do is to 
say that he did uot do it. But if he undertakes to make proof of the 
circumstances attending the depredations, that shows that he was there, 
and if the depredations were committed tliat his tribe committed them. 
Or he might possibly prove that some other Indians committed them. 
That would require in a court of justice some knowledge of the circum 
stances and would make necessary the presence of the Indian in order 
that he should furnish testimony upon the subject. 

But it is not of the deiiredation-claims law that I meant to speak. 
The Indians we have dealt with are assuming a new relation in life. 
In place of having a reservation to roam over and get a i)recarious sub¬ 
sistence from, they ai’e invited by the law and by tliese agreements to 
take individual homes. An Indian can not live on 80 or 100 acres of 
laud any more than.a white man can, unless that land by cultivation 
be developed and made tit for deriving benefits from. These Indians 
are improvident creatures, as you all knoAv, and they are invited to 
take these homes and the funds by which they can put themselves in 
a condition to earn a living, and yet the very means to that end are 
taken from them by the provisions of this depredation law. Xot one 
of those large tribes, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, Avill have a dollar 
left; nor will the Wichitas, Kiowas, or Comanches have a dollar with 
which to put in a habitable condition the homes to which they are in¬ 
vited. The result will be that they will become a charge upon thedov- 
ennnent of the rnited States, or upon Oklahoma, where these peo])le 
reside, or upon their particular localities. They will be dependent for 
subsistence on public charity either from the Government of the United 
States or the lo<aility in which they live. 

As has been said, had this condition been made known to the Indians 
the agreements would not have been made; they would yet have theii' 
re.servations; and yet the claims for damages arising from Indian dep¬ 
redations would be i)ai(l out of the Treasury of the United States. I 
think if these funds are ])rotected from these depredation claims, the 
Government of the United States will be in no worse condition than 
it would have been had the agreements not been made, because the 
law of 1891 provides that they shall be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

There is another question to whic-h I desire to call the attention of 
the committee, and that is the new relation that these people bear to 
the United States Government by reason of becoming citizens. The 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians are citizens of the United States to¬ 
day, and have been for more than a year. As each tribe has been 
allotted lands the members of it have become citizens of the United 
States. Yet here is a law of Congress saying that the Court of Claims 
at Waslungton (nearly t;,000 miles distant from where they live) shall 
have jurisdiction to pass upon the disposition of their property. They 
have not only become citizens of the United States, but by what we in 
the Indian Territory familiarly know as the Dawes law (the general 
allotment act), when they became citizens of the United States they did 
not lose any of their rights in tribal funds. So there they are, citizens 
of the United States, having an interest in these funds, and here it is 
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proposed by act of Congress to take those funds and divert them to 
other uses through judgments of the Court of Claims. My own indi¬ 
vidual opinion is that it can not lawfully be done. But, as Governor 
Jerome said, they are without remedy because of their poverty and 
their inability either to employ counsel or to make a case in any court 
where their rights can be protected. 

The question has been suggested by the chairman as to whether the 
ratification of these agreements providing that this money shall be paid 
to the Indians does not take away the operation of the depredation law 
of 1891. If it does it will be because one act of Congress, being subse¬ 
quent, Repeals by implication the prior, or repeals it so far as that par¬ 
ticular fund is concerned. That leaves it subject to construction or 
interpretation by the administrative oflicers of the Government, because 
there is no way for these people to get into the courts. In place of 
leaving it in that condition, it is the judgment of this commission that 
good faith requires that in the ratification of these agreements these 
funds be*put beyond the power of any deduction on account of Indian 
dejiredation claims. I am not sj^eaking generally of all the tribes in 
the Indian I'erritory, but of those with whom we have dealt, because 
they have no other funds to which recamrse can be had. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes have a treaty' with the United States 
which expires by limitation five y'ears from now, whereby they receive 
for the support of their schools and for agricultural iinxdements, cloth¬ 
ing, and material with which to cany on blacksmith shops and things of 
that kind, the sum of about $J7,0()0 per year. Tliat is tlieonly fund they 
have outside of the fund provided for in this agreement. That fund is 
now reduced to $1,000,000, Avhich at o per cent yields $.50,000 as their 
annuity'. Yet to-day there are depredation claims filed in the Court of 
Claims, as we are informed, against those two tribes amounting to 
nearly $3,000,000, which will take from them every penny of the means 
they have for their support, and then they will become either pauper 
charges upon the bounty of the United States or be dependent upon 
the charity of the neighborhoods where they live. 

Senator Jone.s. What ratio do the judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims uj) to to-day' bear to the amount claimed ? 

Mr. Sayre. 1 have seen some estimate; I think the statement is 
that 30 odd per cent of those that were passed on prior to last June 
were allowed; and the estimate is made by the Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior in some communication from him I liave seen that 00 per cent 
might be allowed. If (iO per cent were allowed it would wipe out all 
of these funds. 

In the negotiation of these agreements the Indian was told what each 
person would receive. Otherwise they could have no comprehension 
of it. If yctu tell an Indian tribe you will give them $2,000,000 upon 
the sui’render of their reservation, they have no "conception of that 
amount of money. Their enumeration is confined to hundreds. It has 
come to our notice that the only conception an Indian has of a thou¬ 
sand dollars is to refer to a box of money. 

In old times payments were made to the Indians in silver, and the 
money was tran.sported in boxes, each containing $1,000 in silver. If 
you talk to an Indian about $50,000 he will have no api)reciation of 
what you mean, but he would understan?! what you meant if you said 
fifty boxes of silver. On that account we have been compelled to 
reduce all our propositions to them to per capita statements as to how 
much of principal, how much of intere.st, and the time, and manner of 
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payment, so as to reduce it to amounts and numbers within their com¬ 
prehension, as, for, instance, that each one shall receive $75 or'$50 each 
year. Tliat they can understand, and in that way tliese agreements 
have been negotiated with tlie tribes we have dealt with, save the Pot- 
tawatomies, and tlie Pottawatomies are not Indians but Avhite men. 
We negotiated with them without an interpreter. They are white men 
in ai^pearance, speak the English language, and, with rare ex«;eptions, 
are white men. 

Now, our opinion is—and we want to urge it upon Congress, through 
these two committees, as strenuously as we can—that these funds shall 
be preserved to these Indians, and if there is any doubt about the rat¬ 
ification of the agreements taking them out of the operation of the In¬ 
dian depredation law of 1891, an exi)ress provision for that purpose 
ought to be incorporated in the law ratifying these agreements. It 
does not relieve the Treasury of the United States, in my judgment, a 
particle to say that the judgments shall be paid out of the Indian 
funds, because if the funds are destroyed in that manner for that pur¬ 
pose, then it is to the interest of the Government to take care of the 
Indians by appropriations, as has been done for a generation. So that 
in the long run it will cost the Government of the United States, inmy 
opinion, a great deal more money than it will to save these funds from 
the opei'ation t»f these judgments. 

Senator Platt. If we make that provision with regard to the funds 
which arise from the agreements you have negotiated, why should we 
not make it with reference to all the funds? In other words, why not 
repeal that section or provision of the law which .says that the judg¬ 
ments shall be paid out of Indian funds? 

Mr. Sayre. We can imagine that there could be tribes of Indians 
wealthy enough to justify the payment of Indian deimedation claims 
out of their funds when judgments are entered against them. 

Senator Jones. But they might not be willing. 

Mr. Sayre. But this Indian depredation law of 1891 provides that 
claims may be filed for damages that have accrued since the year 1805. 
A claim for damages on account of a depredation committed twenty- 
seven years ago b}' any of the Indian tribes in the United States is cog¬ 
nizable in the Court of Claims, and that (iourt can render judgment. 
It can render judgment not only on claims that have been filed before 
the Indian Office, but upon any claims, under this law. Ordinarily, 
among white men, there are .statutes of limitations that do not give any 
such length of time as that within which to prosecute claims for dam¬ 
ages to property. 

Senator Platt. From an examination of this table before us (Ex. 
Doc. No. 134, Senate, 5U (’ong., 1st sess.), 1 should say that pretty 
nearly half the claims are for dei)redations committed before 1865. 

Mr. Sayre. It saves those that were committed prior to 1865 and 
which had been in process of adjustment in the Indian Office. But 
under that law, as I understand it. any depredation committed since 
1865 can have a claim filed for it and prosecuted in the Court of Claims. 
Somebody has said here, this morning, something about the value of 
horses. I believe there is not a horse worth .$150 in the Indian Terri¬ 
tory, unless it belongs to an Army officer. Whole droves of ponies or 
horses, the kind that are used by cattlemen and the people who inhabit 
and do business in that country, are for sale at from 810 to $25 per 
head. But. as far as I have observed in the depredation claims, the 
horses are all “thoroughbreds'’ and worth at least $200 each. They 
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all get to be thoroughbreds iu the Court of Claims, Avhereas in the In¬ 
dian Territory they are the commonest kind of cheap scrubs. 

The Chairman. Have you any legislation to suggest to us? 

Mr. Sayre. No; 1 would not assume to suggest legislhtion. 

The C’ HAIR MAN. Are there any of yonr colleagues who so feel the 
necessity of legislation as to be willing to suggest it in the form of a 
bill? 

Mr. Say re. Do you mean a clause in a bill for the ratification of 
these arrangements ? 

The Chairman. So far as you think legislation is needed. 

Mr. Say re. You mean upon this subject ? 

The Chairman. Y''es, with reference to this subject. 

Mr. Say'RE. I had not thought of anything oi' the sort, but 1 will 
give some attention to it if desired. 

The Chairyian. Y'ou or your colleagues might put your views into 
the form of a bill and submit it to us. 

Mr. JBockwell. Would such a clause as is in the appropriation act 
of last year be sufficient ? 

Mr. Sayre. That leaves it dependent upon the exercise of discretion 
on the part of the Secretary of the Interior, so that one Secretary might 
exercise his discretion one way, and a succeeding Secretary in another 
way. That leaves the fund all the while in peril. If good faith re¬ 
quires that these funds shall be paid to the Indians for their use, and 
public policy requires it, so that the Indians may adapt themselves to 
the new condition ^f life they are assuming, then I sliould think, in 
place of leaving it to the discretion of anybody, positive legislation 
ought to be had proY’idiug that the fund should not be diverted to 
any other purpose than that contemplated by the agreements. 

Senator Clatt. I suggest that you frame such au amendment to the 
bill ratifying these agreements now under consideration as you think 
ought to be incorporated. 

Mr. Sayre. With reference to the manner iu which payments are 
made to the Indians, I will say that the agent gives a check to each 
Indian; the Indian takes it to the trader, and as the amount of it has 
probably been already traded out, all the Indian receives has been 
already consumed. Tliat is the way it goes, for thousands and thou¬ 
sands of dollars have been already expended for goods bought at ex¬ 
travagantly high prices from the traders, so that the Indians rarely see 
anj" money. The Cheyenne and Arapahoes are paid in silver. The 
money is trans])orted to them, $50,000 at a time, under lijilitary guard. 

Wo witnessed a i)ayment to the Poncas, just a week before last, where 
an Indian did not see or handle a dollar of the money, although some 
$25,000 and odd was paid out. The traders wore in a tent near by 
where the i)ayments were made by checks; each Indian would take 
his check to the trader win) had sold the Indian goods on credit. In 
that way often the Indian has only a dollar or two of cash due him from 
the trader in excess of the amount of the check. The Indian can get 
credit for goods from the trader, or he can borrow small amounts from 
the trader, and thus nearly all these i)ayments to Indians sjmply result 
in turning the money over to tlie traders in payment of store bills pre¬ 
viously created. The traders are well informed as to the line of credit 
they can extend to each Indian and each family. The Indians would 
like to see the money; they would prefer to be paid in money, and not 
bv check. So it occurred to us that when they want <‘oin down in that 
part of the country it would be well to send them silver dollars, which 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

March 23, 1824, The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the resolution of the 6th of January, instructing 
them to inquire into the expediency of repealing an act, entitled, 
“ An act making provision for the civilization of the Indian Tribes 
adjoining the frontier settlements,” passed on the 3d of March, 
1819, Report :— 

That they have examined the subject embraced by the reso¬ 
lution, and beg leave to submit the following statement: 

The Committee have carefully examined the measures which 
have been adopted, for the disbursement of the annual allowance 
made by this law, and find them very judicious, and such as are 
best calculated to effectuate the benevolent designs of the Gov¬ 
ernment. • 

All the schools are increasing, and so urgent is the wish of the 
Indians to have their children educated, that numerous applica¬ 
tions are refused from the limited means which the schools pos¬ 
sess. The time of the children is not wholly devoted to their 
books, while at school; the girls are instructed in such arts as 
are suited to female industry in civilized life, and the boys are 
required to devote a part of their time in acquiring a knowledge 
of husbandry. The advances of male and female, in these 
branches are most satisfactory, and have already had no small in¬ 
fluence in inducing their parents to become less fond of an erat- 
ic life, and more inclined to have fixed residences, and rely for 
their support on the cultivation of the ground. Such has been 
the effect of the above circumstances, combined with some oth¬ 
ers not more influential, that at many of the places where schools 
have been established, the Indians have constructed comfortable 
dwellings, and now cultivate farms of considerable extent. They 
have become the owners of property neces.sary to agricultural 
pursuits, and for the conveniencies of life. 

The annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars, has encour¬ 
aged the benevolent and pious, in many parts of the country, to 
form associations and collect donations, with the view of aiding 
the humane purposes of the government. Hundreds of such as¬ 
sociations are now in active operation ; and they are much cheer¬ 
ed in their exertions by the rapid advance to civilization which 
the Indians have made. 

It requires but little research to convince every candid mind, 
that the prospect of civilizing our Indians was never so promis¬ 
ing as at this time. Never were means, for the accomplishment 
of this object, so judiciously devised, and so faithfully applied, 
as provided in the above act, and the auxiliary aids which it has 
encouraged. It is believed to be an essential part of any plan 
for Indian civilization, that, with the rudiments of education, the 
males should be taught the arts of husbandry ; and the females to 
perform those domestic duties, which peculiarly belong to their 
stations in civilized life. 
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These are combined in the exertions now making; and, from 
the good which has been done, the most pleasing anticipations of 
success are confidently cherished. There are many Indian na¬ 
tions, within our boundaries, who have experienced no aid from 
these etforts; being restricted in the means, the benefits are, 
consequently, limited. But the Committee are assured, that the 
continuation of the appropriation, seconded by the liberal and 
increasing aids which are afiforded by voluntary contributions, 
will gradually, and most effectually, extend the benefits of the 
law to the remotest tribes, who inhabit our extensive domain. 
TJhis will be a work of time, and for its accomplishment, great 
labor and perseverance will be necessary. The progress, how¬ 
ever, of this work, may be more rapid than any can now venture 
to anticipate. The instruction and civilization of a few enter- 
prizing youths, will have an immense influence on the tribes to 
which they belong. As the means are constantly applied, the 
numbers reclaimed will increase, and an increase of members 
will insure, in a geometrical proportion, success for the future. 

The civilization of the Indians has been viewed as a work of 
great national importance, by many whose talents and public ser¬ 
vices have rendered illustrious the annals of our country. This 
was an object of great solicitude with Washington, and to all who 
succeeded him. Prior to the passage of the above law, the at¬ 
tention of Congress was invited to the subject, in almost every 
annual message from the Executive. If the policy of this mea¬ 
sure were considered merely as a question of pecuniary interest, 
it is believed that but few would hesitate to sanction it. That it 
inculcates the most friendly disposition, on the part of the In¬ 
dians. no one, well informed on the subject, will venture to deny. 

They understand the motives of the government, and properly 
appreciate it. So far as the benefits of this policy are extended, 
will this feeling be cherished, and it affords the safest guarantee 
ao-ainst future wars. To say nothing of the valuable lives which 
have been lost in the Indian conflicts we have had, how much 
treasure has been expended in our defence ! More money was 
expended in protecting the exposed parts of our country from 
Indian depredations, during the late war, than would be required, 
if judiciously applied, to secure the great plan of Indian civili- 

Shall we, from recent injuries, indulge a spirit of hostility 
against these unfortunate people ? The principles of humanity, 
and the dignity of our government, forbid it. There is much in 
their condition to excite our sympathies, as men, and our pro¬ 
tection, as Legislators They have been driven from this wide, 
domain, to a territory far less desirable and of limited extent. 
They are constantly receding, as we are advancing. 

The Indians are not now what they once were. They have 
partaken of our vices, more than our virtues. Such is their con¬ 
dition, at present, that they must be civilized or exterminated ; 
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no other alternative exists. He must be worse than savage, who 
can view with cold indifference, an exterminating policy. All 
desire their prosperity, and wish to see them brought within the 
pale of civilization. 

From the various lights in which the Committee have viewed 
the policy of this law, they are convinced that it is founded in 
justice, and should not be repealed. They therefore submit to 
the House the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to repeal the law making an 
annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars for the civilization 
of the Indians. 

N. B The foregoing paragraphs are oot the whole of the 
pleasing Report; but these extracts will afford some consola¬ 
tion to balance the regrets occasioned by the Georgia demands 
respecting the Cherokees. We recollect no other Report in 
Congress, more expressive of enlightened and Christian phi¬ 
lanthropy. Editor. 
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DEFENCE 

BY 

MR. COMMISSIONER BOGY 

BEFOBE THE 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

OP THE 

House of Representatives. 


By an accident, there was inserted in a large portion of the first edition of this 
Speech the most abusive and scurrilous part of the speech of the opposing counsel, and 
the most important part of my own argument, as well as the testimony of Mr. John 
Dobson, an American manufacturer of cloths and blankets, were left out. This begins 
at page 17, and ends at page 32, inclusive. I request all persons to whom this spurious 
copy was sent to “cast it into the fire," and to read the copy now sent. 

Washington Citv, February 18, 1867. LOUIS V. BOGY. 
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DEFENCE 


MR. COMMISSIONER BOGY 


The Committee on Indian Affairs of ike House of Bex>reseniatives, sitting 
in compliance with the following Resolution: 

THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS— Second Session. 
CONORESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In The House op Hephesentatives, 

December 19, 1866. 

Mr. Ingersoli. submitted the following, which was agreed to ; 

Whereas The Commissioner of Indian A (fairs did, on the 21st day of November, 1866, 
advertise for sealed proposals for supplying the Indian Service with certain goods, 
wares and merchandise; and wfiereas^ it is reported that said Commissioner aid., on 
the 18th day of December, 186(5, award the contract for supplying said goods, w^es, 
and merchandise, on a bid much higher, and on samples inferior to those offered by 
other parties; Therefore be it „ . •. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Int.-rior be directed to traiwmit to the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs, the bids received on the 16th day of December, 1866, by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in compliance with the advertisement above relerred 
to, and the award made by him on the 18th day of December, 1866 ; and all papers 
received by said Commissioner in any way relating to said bids and awards, together 
with all samples accompanying said bids ; and that said Committee be directed to ex¬ 
amine into the action of said Commissioner, and report the result of their investigation 
to this House ; and in the meantime the Secretary of the Interior is directed to suspend 
contracts based upon said awards. ,, fa i 

Attest: fSigned^ EDW D McPHERSON, Clerk* 


Summing up by Mr. Commissioner Bogy in his own defence. 

*. Washington, D. C., Saturday, January 12, 1867. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen op the Committee : 

After a professional service of some thirty years, this is the first time I 
ever appeared before any court or tribunal in defence of myself, and on 
this account I labor under some embarrassment. I join you in a feeling of 
grateful congratulation, that wo are approaching the end of this long, tedious, 
and disagreeable invesMjration—disa- ree ble to you as to me, not because I feel 
that I did wrong, but because I feel that I am placed before you and the whole 
country in the attitude of a dishonest public servant. That is the attitude in 
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which I have been placed for the last three weeks by the public press, by the 
piiblic voice, by all the efforts that could be made in hotels, on the streets, on 
the highways and on the by-ways, as a faithless public servant who had failed to 
do his duty in the disbursement of a few dollars. Much as I regret this investi¬ 
gation, so far as I am concerned personally, nevertehless, it is for the public good 
that it has occurred. It will enable me, even in the brief space allowed me, to 
place my actions, and all that I did with reference to the award of these 
contracts, and my views of Indian policy before the Committee and before the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I desire to say nothing unkind of my prede¬ 
cessor, or of any of my predecessors, when I say the country has for some time 
back been filled with rumors of Indian frauds and violations of contracts j of 
speculations and peculations throughout the vast ramifications of the Indian 
liureau. When I took charge of that Bureau I was informed that that was the 
status of the Bureau, and that if I attempted to reform its abuses I would ne¬ 
cessarily have to encounter tremendous opposition. I never sought the office. I 
do not seek to retain it now; but while I do occupy that office, I will, to the bent 
of my ability, without fear, favor or affection, discharge all the duties that de¬ 
volve upon me. As an officer of the Government, I have the right to have my 
views of duty, or, to use the modern language of the day, to have “ my policy.” 
It is my duty, as it is the duty of every man occupying a public position, to have 
some great object to accomplish. My object in this thing was to reform abuses, 
to check speculation, to stop this terrible greed for money, indulged in at the 
expense of the lives of the Indians, at the expense of the peace of the country, 
and particularly at the expense of the peace of my section of the country. As 
I knew, and as I have proven before- the Committee, that Indian goods had been 
delivered of a very inferior quality, I determined to accept only good goods and 
to pay fair prices, and I have done so. I have for years advocated the doctrine, 
and have proclaimed the fact publicly, that it was a disgrace to this people, 
that, while we clothe our soldiers, who fight the battles of the republic, with 
goods of American manufacture, the Government has year after year g6ne to 
England to buy blankets and cloths to clothe Jthe American Indians, I have 
said that that was a shame. I said so in the public prints in my city years ago ; 
and when I took possession of this office I inquired whether I had the power to 
reform the abuse, and I was told that I had. When those bids were opened in 
my office, I announced to the bidders, before I knew one man of them, that it 
was my intention to take American goods, made of American raw material, re¬ 
gardless of the price, provided that the price was not‘too far out of the way. I. 
did so, and there is where I stand to-day. I have taken only good goods, be¬ 
cause it is a duty which the Government owes to the Indians to protect their 
interests. The money disbursed by the Indian Bureau does not belong to the 
Government, but to the Indians. It is their money, and they have a right to 
require that it shall be properly expended for their benefit. It is also the duty 
of the Government to patrouiz'e American manufactures, particularly at this time 
w’hen our manufactures are languishing, and when, owing to the excessive issue 
of paper money, growing out of the recent war, the prices of labor and'of raw 
material are so high as to prevent our manufacturers from competing in the 
markets of the world with foreign fabrics. I therefore, so far as I co'uld, was 
determined, and so proclaimed it, to take American blankets, made by American 
hands, and from wool grown in the prairies of the West where I reside. I have 
carried out that determination. I accepted the bid for the only American 
blanket presented, made of American wool, and I accepted the bid for the only 
cloth jiresented that i.s to be made of American wool. I wish the Committee to 
recollect that not one of those bidders, except the man to whom I awarded the 
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contract, proposed to fuvni.sh a blanket of American wool entirely, or a yard of 
cloth of American wool entirely. 

With a view to place myself in a proper attitude before the Committee and 
to make my remarks brief, I will read extracts from my testimony as part of 
my speech. 

“ Washington, D. C., January 21, 1866, 

“Lewis V. Bogy, sworn and examined. 

“ By the Chairman : 

“ Question. Is this paper which you have produced here a copy of the advertise¬ 
ment inviting bids or proposals for Indian goods ? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. 

“ Ques. In response to that advertisement, how many bids were received at 
your office 1 

Ans. It would be well, I think, as a matter of explanation, that I should 
state why I framed this advertisement in the manner in which it is framed. 

“ On the 1st of October, 1866, my predecessor, Mr. Cooley, published an ad 
vertisement calling for bids for the supply of Indian goods, a copy of which 1 
have in my hand. Those bids were to be opened on the 22d of Oetober. In 
the meantime I was appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but had not yet 
entered on the discharge of my duties, not doing .so until the 1st of November. 
As soon as I saw the advertisement I called upon Mr. Browning, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and told him that I considered the advertisement objectionable 
in several particulars, which I mentioned to him, and I requested him to direct 
Mr. Cooley to withhold the advertisement. Mr. Browning told me to make to 
him a written statement of my objections, and if they were good he would com¬ 
ply with my request; if not, he would permit the matter to go on. I presented 
my objections to Mr. Browning. My first objection to the advertisement was 
this : It called for first-class goods, which are all woolen goods, consisting of 
blankets alone; as Mackinac blankets, which means English blankets ; at least 
it has always been so considered heretofore. My first objection was that I 
thought we should, if possible, buy American goods, and in the advertisement 
which I subsequently framed, I said “ Mackinac blankets, foreign or domestic^’’ 
so as take in, if possible, American goods. 

“ My second objection was, that there was a very large quantity of goods 
enumerated in the advertisement which were utterly useless to the Indians, and 
which I knew, of my own knowledge, the Indians had no use for ; for they had 
no means of transporting them except by their horses. For instance, it called 
for 2,000 yards of green doth, whereas the fact is that you cannot make an In¬ 
dian wear green doth. It called for 75,000 yards of calico, and the fact is that 
the Indians will not wear calico if they can avoid it. They only use it for the 
dresses of their women, and as the women sleep with their clothes on a dress 
would only last a few weeks. It called for 10,000 yards of blue denims, which 
are of no use at all to the Indians ; and when they get them they are taken and 
traded away to the traders and sutlers. 

“ It called for 2,000 yards of shirting, striped, which is only used in very small 
quantities. 

“ It called also for checks, stripes, and plaids, which are not wanted. Jeans 
are needed, but not to the amount called for. Assorted flannels are not generally 
needed. I came to the conclusion that these things, besides heavy kearsies, 
woolen shirts and calico shirts, cotton maiier, and some other articles, were not 
needed. 

“ The advertisement also called for bids for an immense quantity of articles 
which L considered were not needed by the Indians unless they were bought by 
them from their traders. 



“ It was by consulting with Indian traders and agents that I ascertained that 
fact. Mr. Jarrots, who was for along time Indian Agent at Fort Laramie, and 
wlio is a very intelligent man, told me that these things were wot needed by the 
Indians. It is possible that some of them might be wanted in small quantities, 
but not in sufficient quantities to justify an advertisement in advance. 

“ Another objection that I had to Mr. Cooley’s advertisement was, that it con¬ 
tained the provision : ‘ The right will be reserved to require a greater quantity 
of any of the articles named than that specified in the above schedule, not ex¬ 
ceeding three times the amoun thereof, or to take any less quuniity of the same 
at the prices proposed.’ 

“ I reformed the adverthenient by striking out that last clause, not reserving to 
myself the right to take less than the quantify called for, which I thought would 
be wrong ; because if a friend should get the bid you could under this clause 
take three times the amount called for ; whereas if an enemy got it you might 
take a great deal less- 1 reformed the aaverfisement in that particular, so as to 
strike that out. I modified it so that I could increase the quantity, but had no 
right to decrease it.” 

i take it for granted, gentlemen, that the man who occupied that office, how¬ 
ever small his intellect may be, ought to have sense enough to know the mini¬ 
mum of his wants. He may not know the maximum, but he certainly should 
know the minimum. 

“ Another objection I had to Mr. Cooley’s advertisement was, that it called 
for the goods to be delivered in New York City. The operation of that require¬ 
ment heretofore has been, that no man in America could furnish these goods ex¬ 
cept a New York man. I thought this was a great outrage, and I so reformed 
it. Under the old system no man in Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago could 
compete with the New York merchants, because their goods would have to be 
transported from those places to New York, and the cost of transportation would 
place them on an unequal footing with the New I’crk men. 1 reformed the ad¬ 
vertisement so as to provide that the goods might be delivered in St. Louis or in 
New York.” 

And here let me explain : It might be supposed that because I am from St. 
Louis 1 indicated that city as the place where the goods were to be delivered; 
but I submit to the Committee whether I was not right in selecting that point? 
All these Indian goods, except tho.«e for the Indians on Lake Superior, and in 
that region of country, which should be bought in Aew York,) have to go from 
St. Louis. St. Louis is the shipping point for the Indian country by the Mis¬ 
souri Biver, and also by way of Kansas and Leavenworth, the Indians’ inland in 
the country towards Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah,&c. St. Louis is the 
point where these goods naturally conceutiated. Merchants living in Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and Balitimore can compete for 
delivery of goods at that point with New Yorlt merchants. That does not 
operate any injustice on New York merchants, but it places merchants in other 
parts of the country on the same footing with them ; and I am .sure the Com¬ 
mittee will say that that is right. 

“ 1 put in St. Louis because that is the shipping port for the Indian country, 
and nine-tenths of the goods intended for the Indians have to come to St. Louis. 

“ I changed the wording of the advertisement and modified it greatly, to the 
best of my judgment. 

“ It will be observed that by my advertisement, as well as by that of my pre- 
.decessor, it is provided that no bid shall be taken from any person who has failed 
to comply with a former contract. I would like to call the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee to to -this provision of the advertisement: ‘ Samples of all articles to be 
-forwarded to this ofiQce with with the proposals, and the goods furnished to be 
equal ill all respects to the samples.’ ” 
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Here I will also remark, that it has been proven before the Committees, and 
cannot be denied, that when 1 took charge of the Indian Bureau there was 
nothing which could properly be called samples in the office. No sample-room 
existed there. The first sample-room that has ever existed in the Indian Bureau 
has been organized by me. The first collection of samples that was ever got up 
in the office has been got up by me in .spite of all the efforts of those men who 
wanted to withdraw their samples. That is rroveii, not by my own testimony 
alone, but by the lestimony of Mr. Mix, who stands before the Committee as a 
gentleman perfectly disinterested in the matter. There was nothing there what 
properly could be called samples. What could I do ? The practice heretofore 
has been to throw a few .samples in the Commissioner’s room—a small room— 
helter-skelter on the floor, and then the whole matter was arranged by a few 
men who were in the ring. I did better. 1 organized a sample-room. 1 called 
upon the Chief of my Department to appoint for me an expert. Heretofore 
some clei k in tjje office was detailed to do this duty—some man who was in the 
ring. The Secretary appointed as an expert a gentleman whom I never saw be¬ 
fore. That is proven before the Committee. Whether he.be competent for the 
purpose was not a question for me to decide, although I believe he is. But 
whether he is or not, what could I officially do? If I had been disposed to 
cheat or to deceive, I would not have called upon Mr. Browning to appoint a 
check over me. 

“ it was customary formerly for samples to be funii.shed by the Department, 
and the goods contracted for were required to be equal to those samples. I am 
prepared to say, however, that I found no assortment ot fair .samples in the office 
when I came here, (except one scarlet blanket,) which would rank as samples. 
The scarlet blanket, however, was said to be a sample blanket. I’here was no 
sample-room, or if there was, there were no fair samples in it. 

“ I found, when I took charge of the Indian Department, that the goods 
which had been delivered last year for the Indians were of very inferior quality, 
and the agents wi-o spoke of them, spoke of them in very harsh terms I asked 
Mr. Mix to furni.sh me with the names of the parties who had furnished the goods 
to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and he informed me that those goods had been 
purchased from Buckley, Bheldou & Co., of New York. I thought the matter 
over a whole day, and, after the bids were opened, I asked Mr. Wheeler, who 
represented the house of Buckley, Sheldon & Co., whether that house had fur- 
ni.shed the goods for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and he answered that they 
had. 1 held their invoices in my hand and knew it to be so. I t-old Mr. Wheel¬ 
er that, according to the advertisement, persons who had failed to comply with 
former contracts were excluded from the bidding, and that the proof was on my 
table, positively, that the goods furnished last year by that house to the Indians 
throughout the country were sf very inferior quality ; that the blankets for 
which they charged |113 were not worth more than ^2 a pair, and therefore, I 
said, that I would exclude the bids of that house,'however disagreeable it might 
be to me.” 

That is my testimony, and it has not been contradicted by a single witness. 
Why should I not exclude.the bids of these men ? It is said in the argument on 
their side, that there is no proof that they violated their contract; but I rely 
upon the intelligence of the Committee to do me justice in this matter. I brought 
the report of Governor Faulk, of Dakota—a gentleman whom I never saw in 
my life—and read it to the Committee;. also, the report Mr. Conger, the report 
of .'Ir. Hudson, the report of Mr. Potter, the report of Governor Comming, the 
report of Mr. Irwin, the report of Colonel Bent, and others, stating that the 
goods furnished to these Indians by Buckley, Sheldon & Co. wer-' infamou.-.-, 
outrageous. Before you yesterday, here, Mr. Irwin testified that he was com¬ 
pelled to buy other goods in the Cheyenne country to prevent those Indians from 
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goin" to war because the animity goods furnished them were deficient in quantity 
and bad in quality. What was I to do? It is stated.in the advertisement that 
if any' bidder had failed in previous contracts, his bid would be excluded. IVhat 
is a Conni)is.sioner to do under such circumstances ? Is he to run along with 
these speculators and permit them to go on with their nefarious proceedings lest 
he may encounter their opposition ? or is he, as an honest man, to do his duty 
and to tell these men, no n.atter how high they stand in New York or elsewhere, 
“ You have failed to comply with yonr former contract, and I therefore exclude 
your bids ?” I know, and some of you, gentlemen, ought to know, and do know, 
that all our Indian troubles which involve the Western country in wars, are 
owing to this infamous practice of furnishing to them poor goods, as these men 
from New York did, with blankets that were not worth two dollars a pair and 
charging thirteen dollars a pair for them. I have exhibited one of those blan¬ 
ket-! to the Committee, and they are not good horse blankets. Think of the 
infamy of this-Government, through its Indian Bureau, thus treating these poor 
people. Whose money is expended ? It is their own money. The Government 
has recognized the right of the American Indians to sell their land. No matter 
what the legal right may be according to the law of nations or of States, that 
right has been recognized. The Government takes their lands from them and 
agrees to give them in exchange a small amount in annuity goods every year. 
And what do they get ? What do yon give to a poor Indian living near the 49t.h 
degree of latitude ? One blanket a year, and that a miserable blanket which 
cannot protect him from the soft breezes of early spring or earlyfall, much less 
from the deadly blasts of winter. That has been the case, It has been proven 
to the Committee and cannot be successfully denied. I would have resigned 
my office and walked all the way back to ray native State rather than permit 
wrongs of that kind to be practiced while I occupy the position of Indian Com¬ 
missioner. I have no false sympathy for the Indians ; but, as a "Western man, 
and having been much among them, I feel for their condition and I want the 
Government to do its duty by them. Hence I told these bidders that I would 
not accept the bids of any one who violated their former contracts. I trust the 
Committee will remember the fact; and while I am on that point I will refer 
briefly to a matter that is also in the testimony. 

A report was made to the Indian Bureau by Mr. Johnson, who was appointed 
by Mr. Commissioner Cooley to go to Dakota. The report is included in the 
annual report made by Mr. Cooley. It is a special report. 

I refer to the deposition of Charles E. Hedges, taken June 2^>d, 1866, at 
Yankton Agency, Dakota Territory, in regard to the conduct of Indian Affairs 
in the Dakota 8uperintendency. 

I read from his testimony : 

“ Question. Did you see the goods brought to this Agency for the Indians 
last year ? If so, state what Was the quality of them. 

“ ./•/nswer. I did, sir. They were of a very inferior quality; in fact, every 
year I have been here, except the first, ‘.he goods sent here were very inferior, 
and 1 have often been selling at r-etail in my store at a less price than the Indian 
goods were invoiced. Many of the goods alsp were useless, and of no service to 
the Indians. The blankets, particul.arly the colored, ones, were very inferior. 

“ Ques. From your experience in purchasing Indian goods, about what was 
the value of the blankets received here for the Indians as compared with first-class 
and full weight Mackinac blankets ? 

‘VJ/M. I regard it that on the three-point blankets there was a difference of 
about ^4 00 per pair. A three-point blanket should weigh eight pounds ; those 
received here did not exceed six pounds. 

“ Ques. How were the prints and other cotton goods ? 
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«./7ws. Generally of an inferior quality, particularly bed-ticking, brown dril¬ 
ling, demins, and blue drilling. 

“ Ques. What was the quality of the shawls ? 

Of very coarse texture, not worth over two-thirds of the contract price. 

“ Ques. How was the hardware ? 

<-<‘Ans. The hardware was rough and clumsy, and many things were put in 
that were of no value to the Indians. The Indians generally expressed great 
dissatisfaction with the hardware. 

« CHAS. E. HEDGES.” 


Mr. Davis remarked that the goods in question were not furnished by Buck- 
ley, Sheldon & Co., and called on Mr. Mix to verify that statement., 

Mr. Mix remarked that the Commissioner was under a misapprehension, that 
the question was in reference to the goods brought to the Agency the preceding 
year; and that Buckley, Sheldon & Co. did not deliver any goods until Febru¬ 
ary, 1866. 

Mr. Bogy. It matters not. This is a report made to the Congress of the 
United States in July, 1866, and it is found among the archives of my ofiice, 
and proves that bad goods have been furnished the Indians. I have read the 
report of Governor Faulk, the Superintendent, the report of Agent Potter, the 
report of Agent Conger, and the report of Mr. Norton, which is also partly ex¬ 
cluded from the annual report because it tells of these things. But I read it, 
and that additional report will have to he published if you wish to give the facts 
to the country. What was I to do under the circumstances ? Had I not to 
use my discretion ? Is the person who occupies that office to be deprived of all 
discretion when he thinks a fraud of this kind is being perpetrated 1 Certainly 
not. I now refer back to my former testimony. 

“ Question. Have you a copy of the bids ? 

“Answer. Yes ; and according to the bids they would have no cliance for the 
contract. 

“ I thought it due to the country that this principle should at once be asserted, 
for I was satisfied that the goods delivered to the Indians for many years past 
had been of very inferior quality. 

“ I told Mr. Wheeler that I would not argue the matter with him. He then 
said he would withdraw his samples, to which I objected, telling him that I would 
retain a copy of the bids and his samples and pay him for them.” 

That game was attempted to be practiced on me. All these men, when their 
bids were excluded, attempted to withdraw their samples. Mr. Stettauer, himself, 
although he denied it under oath, came to my room and wanted to withdraw his. 
samples. Although my testimony should not be taken for more than Mr. Stet- 
tauer’s, still mine is corroborated by Mr. Mix, and his is not, and, according to 
all the rules of evidence and common decency, mine should prevail. He came 
to ray office, he and all the others, to withdraw their samples. I told them that 
although I was but a short time in the office, I would stop that game, and would 
retain their samples and pay for them. It was suggested to me, that there was 
no money appropriatedfor that purpose, hut I told M. Mix that I would pay it 
out of my own pocket. I retained their samples. If I had been disposed to bo 
dishonest, if these samples were so superior as they say, is it likely that I would 
have retained them ? On the contrary, every one of the samples would have 
been taken away long ago, but I retained them in spite of all their efforts. 

“ Most of the bidders objected to having their samples retained, and they all 
asked to withdraw them, but I declined to permit them to do so. The bid of 
Buckley, Sheldon & Co. was not considered at all. It was excluded by the very 



terms of tlie advertisement, and I had followed the very terms which Mr. Cooley 
had prescribed. 

“ The proposals were to be opened at 12 o’clock M. on the 15tb of this month. 
I requested Mr. Browning t ) send down one of his clerks to be present at the 
opening of the bids, and I directed Mr. Mix to go and bring in the clerk. Mr. 
Browning sent down Mr. White, one of the chief clerks in bis Department. The 
bids were opdned by Mr. Mix, and handed to Mr. White, and recorded by Mr. 
Hayden in the presence of all these gentlemen. 

“ After the bids were opened I said to the gentlemen present, that if any of 
them wanted further information, or had not taken sufficient memoranda they 
could now do so; but they were all satisfied. I then stated to them that I was 
very anxious to reform the system of purcha.-ing goods in the particulars that I 
have stated ; First, To get a bettor quality of goods than had been furnished for 
some years past, and secondly, I told them that T wanted in every instance to 
get vmcrican manufactured goods in lieu of foreign goods. 'I'here was, nf 
course, a great deal of objection to that, because that rule would exclude many 
of the bidders. In answer to a question whether 1 would adopt that rule arbi¬ 
trarily or not 1 I said no ; that in some cases the disproportion in price might 
be so great as to compel me to take foreign goods instead of American, but that 
at a reasonable difference I would feci obliged to give the preference to American 
goods. I then told them that a sample-room had been provided ; that the sam¬ 
ples would all be assorted there, and that at a certain time they could go in and 
examine them. I understood that this had not been done heretofore. 

“ I will state here that I knew none of these bidders excepting one or two, 
whom I knew as outside gentlemen and not as bidders. In every instance where 
they had been pressing on me, I had invariably referred them to Mr. Mix, tolling 
them that I had no experience in this business at all, and that whatever Mr. 
Mix’s decision might be, that would be my decision. I had only certain general 
views about it. 

“The bids were opened on Saturday last. I do not recollect now whether 
they were examined on Saturday or not, as I did not go into the sample-room for 
some days ; but upon the day when the bids were examined, or at some time be¬ 
fore that, I requested Mr. Browning to appoint an expert to examine the goods, 
as I was not a merchant myself. Mr. Browning appointed a young gentleman as 
a competent man, and of course his appointment was binding on me. 

“ Question. What was the name of the person so appointed! 

“ Jinswer. Jonas. He is here now in the room. 

“ Mr. Mix and others examined the samples, and on Monday, when the bidders 
were in to examine them, I went in with them and we examined them all. My 
examination did not amount to a great deal. I told them that I would consult 
with Mr. Mix and communicate with them in a day or two. 

“The bids for Class No. 1 varied from ^51,000 and a fraction to ^171,000 
and a fraction, making a difference of f 120,000 in the prices of that class of 
goods.” 

“ By Mr. Henderson : 

“ Question. On the same amount of goods 1 

“ Jinswer. On the same quantity, the only difference being as to the quality. 
And here I will read an abstract of the bids for the 1st Class, which the Com¬ 
mittee can compare with the bids themselves. These are the amounts of the 
different bids: |94,000, ^97,000, $80,000, $94,000, $121,000, $96,000, 
$171,000, $51,000, $96,000, $108,000, $99,000, $102,000, $104,000, and 
$ 121 , 000 . 

“ The bids for the 2d Class, whicli was composed of list cloth—a cloth used 
by the Indians—varied from $28,000 to $49,000. The bids were $82;0U0, 
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$28,000, $32,000, $28,000, $49,000, $36,000, $37,000, $32,000, and 
$35,000.” 

One of the gentlemen of the Committee (Mr. tllarke) seems to be under the 
impression that there is no difference between Indian cloths and other cloths. 
There is a very great difference, and I think 1 have established that fact One 
of the fundamental differences is, that cloths for ordinary use are dyed in the 
W'tol, while Indian cloths are dyed after they are made. I is made differently, 
pressed difterently, and dyed differently : and yet those epterts fr^jpt New York 
who were examined did not know the difference. 

“ On the 3d Class, composed of dry goods, the bids varied from $69,000 to 
$121,000. They were: $80,000, $69,000, $77,000, $78,000, $121,000, 
$79,000, $69,000, $82,000, $112,000, $77,000, $76,000, and $71,000. 

“ The hardware item was a very small one, amounting only to $8,000 or 
$9,000, and no bid was put in for it that was actually accepted. The knives, 
of which samples were sent in, were very inferior, so that we could not aoaept 
them. They were only east iron, and not worth $1.50 a dozen. I paid but 
little attention to them. 1 decided in favor of Mr. Hunt’s axes. They were 
the only axes in the whole lot that are known as Collins’ axes. His bid was no 
higher than the others, but we took his bid, and he agreed to put in Russell’s 
butcher knives, which are the ones always used by the Indians. My decision 
in the case of the.^e contracts was made after a careful examination of the goods 
with Mr. Mix, Mr. Jonas, and Mr. Bent, who has been for forty years an Indian 
trader, and who had no interest whatever in the bids. They ail pronounced 
Mr, Bates’ goods, m the first class, to be first class goods Mr. Bates put in 
two bids, one at $90,000 and one at $108,000. The latter bid was higher than 
some, and lower than others, but his goods were infinitely better than the others. 
He had splendid samples of white blankets, scarlet blankets, and blue blankets. 
None of the other -samples would compare with them at all. His goods, too, 
are of American manufacture and materials,” 

I was informed, and so believed, and the testimony shows that my belief was 
well founded. I did not pretend to be a judge myself. I was so informed, and 
might have been deceived ; but it so turns out that I was uot deceived. 

“ In order to be very 'cautious in the matter, I reserved my decision for a 
whole week, so as to get the opinion of some old merchants, who could go with 
me and Mr. Jonas and examine the goods and advise with me whether, to take 
the bid for $108,000,.or the bid for $90,000.” 

The Committee will recollect that, Mr, Bates having put in two bids for the 
first class of goods, one of $108,000 and one for $90,000, I accepted those 
bids, hut reservQ^l ray decision as to whether I should take the $90,000 bid or 
the $108,000 bid, until I had time to consult somebody in whom I had confi¬ 
dence. It is not, true in point of fact that I have taken the $108,000 bid. I 
left the question open. I had one week in which to decide the question, which 
I thought would be ample time. It was done openly and above-board, with no 
secrecy about it. Whether my right still continues 1 cannot ,say, but I pre.sume 
there will be no objection to it. I have not spoxen to Mr. Bates since about it. 

Question. Mr. Bates, then, bad two bids ! 

“ Jinswer. Yes, sir. I consulted with Mr. Mix, and he said that there was no 
objection to that: he said that any one could put in two bids, if he put in two 
different samples. Mr. Bates complied with the law, in leaving samples for all 
the articles for which he offered bids. 

“ Only three of the samples out of the whole lot came up to what was required. 
Those were the samples of Mr. Bates, Mr. Evans, and Mr. McKnight. All the 
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others were remarkably inferior. The goods of Stettauer & Bro., and of Perry 
Fuller, were inferior to the rest. The goods of Buckley, Shelden & Co. were 
also inferior, but they were better than those of Stettauer or of Fuller. The 
experts rejected all the samples except the three I have named. It was then 
a contest which of those three parties—Bates, McKnight or Evans-;-should get 
the contract.” 

There were only three samples that approached anything like the blankets I 
wanted—Bij^s’, Evans’, and McKnight’s. Bates’ is of American manufacture, 
made all of American wool. I was informed that the blue was an indigo blue 
blanket. The chemical test made before the Committee, proves that it is so. 
The others were of American manufacture, but partly of foreign material. 
Their blue blankets were very inferior, and so were their scarlet blankets. 
Their blue blanket was a logwood-dyed blue, while Bates’ was an indigo-dyed 
blue and the tests made here yesterday prove those facts. 

“ Before I made the decision 1 got Mr. Browning to come down and look at 
the goods. He said that he was no judge of goods, but I said I was very anxious 
to get him down, and I related to him all the circumstances, and he approved 
of my course. 

“In regard to class No. 2, I determined to give the contract to Mr. Bates, 
for the reason that the samples furnished by him were all of a superior quality. 
These men (Bates & Co.) are regular merchants, and have always the goods 
on hand, and, as I had reserved the right of increasing the orders, it was desira¬ 
ble to give the contract to manufacturers themselves, and have always the goods 
on hand. If you jiive the contract to speculators, and afterwards find that you 
want to increase the quantity, you cannot, probably, get the same class of goods 
from them, for they must go into the market to buy them.” 

I will here state, that according to the former proposal, nobody could put in 
a bid unless he was a wholesale dealer or manufacturer. I changed it so as to 
let everybody put in bids. I was told, by one of my predeoessors, that I com¬ 
mitted a great error in that, because as soon as I opened the bids to everybody, 
proposals would be put in by persons who would not comply with their contract 
unless it paid them all the time. I am now satisfied )iiiat in that respect I did 
commit an error, and that contracts for these goods should be confined to manu¬ 
facturers and wholesale dealers. Mr. McKnight was not a manufacturer or 
wholesale-dealer. 3Ir. Evans is not a manufacturer of blankets, and he could 
not tell me, when examined, and would not tell anybody where he got his sam¬ 
ple. The Committee will recollect that he declined to state on his examination 
where he got his blanket; but it was a Dobson blanket, made of foreign wool. 
He was afraid that he would not be able to supply that blanket and so he de¬ 
clined to tell the Committee where he got it. Now, how couid I trust him to 
triplicate bis contract ? I would not take his blanket because I was informed 
that it was made of foreign wool, in part. I would not take his cloth, because 
his bid did no t say that he was going to put in a thread of American wool. 
They were foreign samples, made in England, and I wanted American goods. 
Ho would not tell you where he got his sample. Why? Because he could not 
furnish the same blankets. I therefore determined to give the contract to Mr. 
Bates, because I was told that his samples were the best. The only three bid¬ 
ders xhat came up at all to anything I required, were those three—Bates, Evans, 
and McKnight; but in the choice between them I gave the preference to Bates 
for the reasons stated. 

“As to the 3d class of goods—the dry-goods—the bids varied from $69,000 to 
$121,000. Mr. Farwoll put in two bids, one for $79,000 and the other for 
$69,000. I looked at his samples and have not yet decided, as I have one week 
to do so.” 


Let me draw the attention of the Committee to this point._ Why did these 
men put in bids varying so much ? It was because, while putting in one sample 
of goods, they intended to supply another kind. Do you think that a man who 
offers to supply blankets at $51,000 which others offer at $100,000 and 
$170,000, will not cheat if he gets the contract ? How can it be prevented ? I 
do not care how good a merchant he may be, if he makes a contract with a mau 
who intends to cheat him, be cannot prevent his doing so. He may examine a 
few samples; but where there are 500 or 600 bales of blankets and dry-goods 
to be received, how is he going to prevent fraud ?■ Can he open all these pack¬ 
ages of blankets and inspect them? They cannot be opened, for they would 
have to be put in a press to get them together again. He must trust his con¬ 
tractor. He cannot find oat the fraud until the goods have gone to the Indians 
and been distributed ; and when the contractor has received his money and you 
find he has given you bad goods, you may whistle after your money. In illus¬ 
tration of this, I cite the case of Buckley, Sheldon & Co. I have no feeling 
against these men. I never heard of them in my life before. I do not know 
them personally, politically, or any other way. I have proven to the Committee 
that they had a contract to furnish last year 6,900 blankets, with a right re¬ 
served to the Bureau to triplicate that quantity, which made nearly 21,000 
blankets, which they were to furnish at contract price ; and yet they furaished 
less than 6,000 blankets under the contract, at $10 00 a pair, while they fur¬ 
nished upward of 5,000 in open market, an inferior article, at $13 00 a pair. 
Now, the question arises, did they violate the contract? I thins, as Commis¬ 
sioner, that they did. It may be that in law they did not. It may be that it 
was my predecessor who committed the fault, and that, instead of calling on the.se 
men to comply with the terms of their contract, he called upon them to fur¬ 
nish goods in open market. But I take the common sense ground that, having 
entered into the contract, they were bound as honorable men to furnish goods 
of the same quality in open market as at contract price. There might be a suit 
instituted against them ; but what would it amount to ? The law says that they 
shall be liable in damages to fifteen per cent.; but what do they care for that, 
when they furnish blankets worth $2 00, and charge $13 00 for them. There¬ 
fore 1 say, you must not only depend upon your contract, but you must also, if 
you are a prudent officer, look a good deal to the men youjcontract with. I was 
governed a good deal by that view, and I think that any prudent business man 
would act so. *• 

“ I may have committed an error of judgment in the matter, but I took un¬ 
usual pains ^0 make a correct decision.” 

I never pretended to be a merchant or a good judge of such things, although 
I believe I am as competent a judge as some of those fellows who have been 
rtotted down here from New York aife experts. 

By Mr. Davis : 

“ Question. Did I understand you to say that Mr. Stettauer’s samples were 
all foreign goods ? 

“ Answer. I understood so from Mr. Jonas. Mr. Stettauer demanded to get 
his samples to take them away. 

“ Ques. Was not his request or demand to be allowed to pack them up him¬ 
self, so that they could not be changed in his absence ? 

Ans. I was very careful in this arrangement about the samples. Mr. Stett- 
auer insisted on having his samples returned to him. I told him I would pay him 
for them, but that I would keep them. He said, then, that if he could not get 
them back, he claimed the right of packing them. But his first application was 
to withdraw the samples entirely. That demand was made by many others as 
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well as by him. I think there should be an accumulation of samples inthe office 
as a /?uide for the Department in giving out future contracts. 

“ Ques. I ask whether his demand was not that his samples should be so packed 
that they could be identified ? 

He claimed the right of withdrawing them. I may have thought it 
was, perhaps, a little arbi'rury to keep them under such circumstances, but yet 
1 kept them. 

“ Quen. Was there any objection to the bid of Stettauer & Bro., except as to 
the quality of their goods? 

“ Ans. I was very m icb annoyed by Mr. Stettauer. H»s conduct was very im¬ 
proper. I would not Voluntarily mention it, but if you want to know about it I 
will tell it, although it is very unpleasant for me to do it. 1 was info'med that 
improper appliances were being used to secure the success of Stettauer’s bid. I 
Wa.s informed that bribery was being used by him, and that advances were being 
made, whicli I deemed improper. IS’one such were made to me. 

“ Ques. Was his bid rejected on account of any such conduct, or was it re¬ 
jected because you considered his articles inferior ? 

“ A7ts. Because I considered his articles inferior. 

“ Ques. You had no objection to the firm? 

“ Arts. 1 never heard of the firm before. As I came out of the Interior De- 
partmeno one day I met Mr Perry Fuller, with whom I was acquainted, and he 
nude application to me to have the samples of Buckley, Sheldon & Go., and he 
wanted to know if I had any objection to that arrangement. I replied, in general 
terms, that I had no objection, and could see no harm in making the transfer, 
and that, if up ni further examination I found it to be wrong, I could have it 
cheeked. He then made application in writing to have the samples of Buckley, 
Sheldon & Go. transferred to Stettauer & Bro. But, after considering the mat¬ 
ter, I thought the transfer should not be made. But the transfer was made of 
Buckley, Sheldon & Go’s samples to Stettauer & Bro. 

“ Stettauer himself admitted that his samples were inferior, and therefore he 
wanted the samples of Buckley, Sheldon & Go. in place of his own. On con¬ 
sultation, I decided that the transfer was not right, as it would work great in¬ 
justice to other parties. 

“ Ques. In what respect would it work injustice to other parties ? 

“ Ans. VVhere bids are given on samples 1 consider it unjust to allow those 
samples*to be swapped about in this manner 

“ Ques. Did this take place after the bids were examined ? 

“ Ans. Yes. After Stettauer made up his mind that his own siamples were 
inferior. 

“ Ques. He never informed you—did he—that he considered his samples in¬ 
ferior ? 

“ Ans. He informed Mr. Jonas, and Mr. Jonas informed me. I saw very lit¬ 
tle of these parties. I walked about the sample-room and stayed there for a few 
moments. lu former years the competitors had been confined to wholesale 
dealers and manufacturers, but I thought it should be open to all to compete, 
and that is the reason why the competition this year is so general. In former 
times nine-tenths of these competitors would have been excluded.” 

In that respect I think I committed an error. I think competition should be 
confined to wholesale dealers and manufacturers. 

“ Ques. Were any bidders excluded except Buckley, Sheldon & Go. for any 
reason whatever ? 

“ Ans. No, sir. Their house furnished the inferior goods last year, and there¬ 
fore they were excluded. 

« Ques. Was not a bid from Mr. Fitzpatrick thrown out ? 


“ Ans. No, sir. There was no objection raised to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s bid. 

“ In reference to these samples a manufacturer, named Kingsbury, came here 
from Hartford, Connecticut, but. got here too late to put in a bid for the cloths. 
I showed him the cloth.s that 1 had contracted for, and he said that I had made 
an admirable selection, and that the price was lower thaH he had intended to 
offer them for. He said that there was a great difference between American and 
English manufactured articles of this kind, and he explained to me the differ¬ 
ence, which I do not now recollect. The American article, I believe, is superior 
in the filling and warp, but I do not understand the particulars. 

“ He said, however, that the decision I had made was a most admirable one. 

“ Mr. Wheeler, in a conversation with me, stated that the goods furnished by 
Buckley, Sheldon & Go. under the contract were good, but that the goods after¬ 
wards furnished by them, purchased in open market, may have been inferior, 
although the price of the contract goods was only ten dollars a pair, and the 
others were thirteen dollars a pair.” 

They claim that these goods furnished in open market did not come under the 
contract. They ailmit that the goods were inferior, but say that that was a 
matter between them and Mr. Gooley. A man who would act thus ought to get 
no more contracts. I would not give them to him as a private man, and will 
mot a Indian Gommissioner. 

“ As I have already stated, I have evidence in the office that the goods fur¬ 
nished to the Indians la.st year throughout the whole country were very inferior. 

“ Ques. In open market, does not every seller get as much as he can for his 
.goods ? 

^‘Ans. Yes. 

“ Ques. Give the names in full of the parties appointed by you or by the Seorc- 
of the Interior to examine these goods ? 

“ Ans. There was only one party appointed, and that was Mr. Jonas. 

“ Ques. Was he appointed by the Secreiary of the Interior ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

“ Ques. Was the award made on the repre.sentation of the Gommittee, or was 
it ro.ade on your own judgment ? 

“ Ans. It was made on my own judgment. I have never seen any Gommittee 
on that subject. I will give the whole history of the matter. I consulted with 
Mr. Mix, who has been in the Bureau for thirty years, and with Mr. Jonas about 
these bids. All the bids but three were considered out of the way, the samples 
being inferior. That is in reference to the first-class goods. The difficulty lay 
in deciding afterwards which of these three shoul’ get the contract. The blank¬ 
ets of all three were good, especially the white blanket, but the blue and scar¬ 
let blankets of Bates were the best, and we consequently concluded to give the 
contract to Bates. There was only a difference of about fifty cents a blanket in 
the price, and I thought that his blankets were well worth that difference. 

“ Ques. Have you determined which of Mr. Bates’ bids yon will accept? 

“ Ans. I have been precluded from making any determination upon that point 
by the resolution of the House. I have certainly determined to secure Indian 
goods of good quality at reasonable prices. 

“ Ques. You have simply decided that Mr. Hates shall have a contract under 
one of his bids, but you have not decided under which one ? 

“ Ans. Yes, sir. I have so decided. My opinion is, that he should have a 
contract under the §108,000 bid, as that is, perhaps, the best for the Govern¬ 
ment, although it may appear a little higher than the other bids. 

By Mr. Haf.t ; 

I “ Question. State to the Committee what the usual amount of goods purchased 
for the Indians is. 
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“ Jimwer. Last year there was about ^800,000 worth bought at contract prices. 
Add to that the goods bought in open market, and some goods purchased for the 
Navajoes, and the total sum would amount to about between §500,000 and 
§600,000. 

“ Qiies. Would that sum cover the whole amount? 

^ins. I think so. 

“ Ques. You stated in yonr examination that there were a certain class of goods 
called for in the advertisement which were not wanted by the Indians. How 
much calico has been purchased for them heretofore ? 

“ ^ns. An immense quantity. 

‘‘ Ques. Had calico been always purchased for the use of the Indians ? 

I understood so ; for .some years. 

“ Ques, And this the first exceptional case where it has not been purchased ? 

*^Ans. Yes, sir : within the last four years.. 

“ Ques. Have any of these contracts been signed yet? 

“ Ans. No, sir. When I got notice of this resolution of the House I came to 
a full stop at once. 

“ Ques. Have any of these goods been furnished ? 

“ Ans. Not a dollar’s worth. The decision of the Department was, that the 
resolution of the House was not binding on me ; that the law having been passed 
I should obey it. But still I do not .want to take that ground, and I have ac¬ 
cordingly suspended operations untill this matter is disposed of. 

“ Ques. Do you propose to go on with it bel'ore the close of this investigation ? 

“ Ans. I would rather not.” 

(Without the conclusion of Mr. Bogy’s argument, the Committee adjoui-ned 
until Monday the 14th of January, 1867.) 

Monday, January 14, 1867. 

Mr. Bogy, resuming the argument in his own defence, said : 

With a view of consuming as little time of the Committee as may be in the 
resumption of my remarks, I will, in.stead of commenting on the testimony of 
Mr. Mix, read it as part of my speech. The Committee will recollect I stated, 
that before I made any awards 1 called around me those aids and helps that were 
afforded me,‘consisting of an experr appointed by Mr. Browning, (and whom I 
believe to be very competent,) and Mr. .Mix, who has been Chief Clerk of that 
Bureau for some thirty years, I, myself, really pretending to know very little 
about goods. I also stated that it had not heretofore been usual for the Com¬ 
missioner so to act; that no expert had been heretofore appointed by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, and that not even the Chief Clerk had been consulted be¬ 
fore making the awards. I consulted those men as the helps which the law 
afforded me, sliowing that I did not intend to do anything very secretly. 

Here is the testimony of Mr. Mix : 

“Washington, D. C., December 21, 1866. 

“ Ghas. E. Mix, sworn and examined. 

“ By Commissioner Bogy : 

“ Question. What is your occupation ? 

^'Answer. I occupy the position of Chief Clerk in the Indian Bureau. 

“ Ques. Did I not tell these bidders to go to you in every case? 

'‘^Ans. You did. 

“ Ques. IVill you state whether for some days prior to the bids being opened, 
when these merchants came to see me, were they not all turned over to you? 
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‘•‘Ans. Yes. About that time one or two persons came to me and wanted in¬ 
formation regarding the character of the goods, and I referred them to you. 
They afterwards came back and stated the}’ had been referred to me by you. 
I then had a conversation with you, and you said that in all cases of that kind 
you were determined to consign them all to me, and that I was to give them any 
information they desired. 

“ Ques. Did I not tell you my view of public policy, as to whether we should 
have foreign or American goods; and did I not tell you that your decision and 
that of the expert would be my decision ; and that 1 wanted you to be very care¬ 
ful in your examination of these goods, for that I would conform to what you 
would do? 

’■^Ans. You did. 

“ Ques. Was that afterwards in good faith carried out? 

“.^/is. It was. 

“ Ques. In my conversation with you you stated the goods supplied the Indians 
for some time past and before you came into office were bad, and you were de¬ 
termined they should have a first-rate article, the best the market could afford. 
Did not yon and Mr. Jonas and I make a very careful examination of these 
goods and finally settle upon three that were far better than the rest—McKnight’s, 
Bates’, and Evans’? And did we not, after some discussion, decide on giving it 
to Mr. Bates? State your recollection of what took place at that time. 

‘‘Ans. Yes, sir. We did so, on the 15th of December, between twelve and 
one^ P. M. I w-as sent by the Commissioner to get the bids and have a clerk 
register them. Mr. White, of the Interior Department, had been detailed by 
the Secretary to be present. • The Commissioner asked me to open the bids. I 
think there were twenty-seven or twenty-nine of them. I took and cut the cords 
and announced the names of the parties and the character of their bids as re¬ 
garded class, and thereupon Mr. Hayden put it down and responded to my call, 
to see that it was correct, and I handed the envelope containing the bids to 
Mr. White. ^ The Commissioner, when all was finished, said that from the great 
number of bids it would take some time, probably two or three days, before he 
could designate who would get the contract. The bids had to be scaled to arrive 
at a decision. The Commissioner also said he did not intend to be governed by 
the lowest bid, for he intended to have the best articles he could get. 

“ Ques. Did I ifot state I would prefer articles of home manufacture ? 

“Ans. That was understood at the time. On Monday morning I had the 
room prepared, and had the .samples laid out that were up to that time in boxes. 
Mr. Jonas then appeared, and for the first time stated he was present as the 
special appointee of the Secretary, to examine these goods ] and, after a con¬ 
ference between the Commissioner and me, it was agreed to open the bids. I 
will not be positive, but I think it was on the evening of that day some of the 
bidders indicated a desire to see the respective samples, and the Commis,sioner 
agreed that they might all be invited to do so. I think I .suggested, but I will 
not be positive whether it was I did so or not, that as Mr. Bent was present, he 
should be called in to express his opinion of the goods. He was called on and 
examined the articles, and the Commissioner asked his opinion after they had 
gone oyer the goods together, as he considered his opinion a good one. The 
Commissioner called his attention to the Mackinac blankets, and Mr. Bent gave 
his decision in favor of what was understood to be a domestic one, without see- 
^i^owing the prices. Finally, after scaling and ascertaining the 
different bids, the question came up as to the quality, and it was determined to 
give the Indians the best article, without reference to price. The Commissioner 
went up to see Mr. Browning, and Mr. Browning accompanied him down and 
looked over the goods and concurred in the opinion that had been expressed 
by the Commissioner. 
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“ Ques. Did not Mr. Bent say Mr. Bates’ samples were the best ? 

^^Ans. Not regarding myself as an expert, I called the attention of Mr. Bent 
to several of the articles, some of which I understood were foreign articles, but 
he unliesjtatingly referred me back to Bates’ as being the best The question 
afterwards arose regarding Evans’ colored blankets as compared with Bates’, 
but Mr. Bent decided that Evans’ were not indigo blue and would fade. It was 
determined then to have the best article without reference to price, and the 
Commissioner said the Indian should have a good article for once.” 

That is the testimony of Mr. Mix. I read it here to show that, although I, 
as Commissioner, had the sole power, and tliat, had I been disposed to act fraudu¬ 
lently, I could have gone on in a very quiet manner and given the awards to 
•whom I pleased. Instead of doing that, what is it that I do 1 I call upon Mr. 
Browning to appoint for me au expert, which is certainly not an evidence of 
fraud on my part. I call upon Mr. Mix^the Chief Clerk, and say to him “ You 
have been here for thirty years, and are familiar with the business. I am a new 
comer. I wish you to be very particular, because, in the maio, your decision 
will be my decision.” It was under those circumstauces I made the awards. 
One of the objects that I had in view was to give to those Indians good articles, 
as the testimony in my ofi&ee is overwhelming that for seme years past they have 
received most infamous articles of merchandise Another object that I had in 
view was to give to the American ludiau American goods, made up of Amerioau 
raw material. It made no difference to me whether the Government paid 
§15,000 or §20,000 additional, more or less, for a year or two, provided we gave 
encouragement to native manufactures. Believing that under the law I had the 
right to do so, it was don ^ openly and above-board; and I think I did right. 

I will now pass to rhe testimony of .Mr. Dobsou. I read the testimony of Mr. 
Mix to show that I was sustained in what I did. I could read the testimony of 
Mr. Bent in the same connection, but it, would take a good deal of time. It is 
proper, however, that I should state—as some members of the Committee are 
now listening to me who were not pre.'^eot at the examination—something about It. 

Mr. Wm. Bent, of St. Louis, is an old Indian trader, has been engaged in 
that business for thirty-eight years, has been frequently a commissioner ap¬ 
pointed by the Government under various Administrations, has been Indian 
ageuT, has been all his life time connected with Indian business, and is a very 
intelligent gentleman. He was a witness before this Committee. Having no 
interest and no connection whatcvi r in the matter, but being here as a special 
commissioner, appointed by my predecessor, to make a report, I called him in 
to advise me in the matter, and his testimony concurred with that of Mr. Mix, 
that Mr. Bates’ goods were the best.' He was the first man to inform me that 
the only indigo blue blanket in the room was Mr. Bates’. I, myself, did not 
pretend, and do not pretend now’, to know a logwood blanket from au indigo 
blanket. He told me he wa.s satisfied that the only blanket dyed with indigo 
was the blanket of Bates. .That being so, and my advertisement being for indigo 
blue blankets, I was compelled to take that blanket and no other. I did not 
advertise for logwood blue blaukeis. I advertised for indigo blue blankets. 
My predecessors have done so; and'for time immemorial that has been the 
custom. ■ Therefore, if it be true—and I think the Committee will be satisfied 
that it is true—that the only indigo blue blanket in the room was that of Mr. 
Bates, it is the end of the whole controversy so far as blankets are concerned. 

I do not think the Committee can entertain a moment’s doubt on the subject, 
when it looks at the testimony and compares the statements that it is an indigo 
blanket, with the statements that it is not. I will now read the testimony of 
Mr. Dobsou. 
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Washington, D. C., January 5, 1867. 

. John Dobson, s'worn and examined. 

By Commissioner Bogy: 

Question.. Where do you reside, and what is your business ? 

Answer. 1 reside in Philadelphia, and I am a manufacturer and 
dealer in wool. I have, in fact, a great many sorts of business. I 
am. I believe, the largest exporter of rags in the United States. 

Qws. Are you a manufacturer of woolen goods? 

A ns. Yes. I have three factories—one for blankets, one for cloths, 
and one for other goods. 

Ques. You were brought up to this business in England, and un¬ 
derstand it pretty well ? 

Ans. Yes. sir. 

Ques. Did you examine the samples in the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs this morning? 

Ans. I did. 

Ques. Did you recognize any of them as your own manufacture? 

Ans. Yes. Four of the samples were of my own manufacture. 

Ques. Can you name the four? 

Ans. Yes. Bates’, Evans’, McKnight’s, and Anderson’s. 

Ques. Are all the samples of your raanufacture of the same quality ? 

Ans. No. They are not. 

Ques. Are any of the others furnished of an equallv good quality 
with Mr. Bates’? ^ ^ j 

Ans. No. I never made any for the trade as good as them. 

Ques. Th« n, taking Bates’ as a standard of the blankets made by 
yourself, they are the best? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Do you include in that the blue, white, and red blankets ? 

Ans. T do. 

Ques. State the difference in the quality between Bates’ and Evans’ 
blankets ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’ is all domestic wool: one-half pulled out wool, and 
the other half fleece wool. Mr. Evans’ is seventy-five per cent, do¬ 
mestic wool, and twenty-five per cent. Kussian noyles. 

Ques. Eussian noyles is an inferior quality of wool ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Seventy-five per cent, of Evans’ is domestic wool, and twenty- 
five per cent. Russian noyles, which is an inferior quality ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Quts. Does this run through all the blankets of Mr. Evans? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. What is the difference in value between Bates’ and Evans’ in 
dollars and cents ? 

Ans. The blue blanket of Bates’—an indigo blue—costs twenty 
cents a pound more to dye than Mr. Evans’. A logwood blue only 
costs three to four cents a pound to dye. 

Ques. An indigo blue blanket costs twenty cents more per pound to 
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dye than a logwood one; that would make a difference of one dollar 
and sixty cents in an eight-pound blanket ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Mr. Bates’ blanket is an indigo blue ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. What is Mr. Evans ’ ? 

Ans. It is a logwood blue. 

Ques. Then there is a difference of twenty cents a pound in the 
dying between the two ? 

Am. Yes. 

Qil€s. That you know as being a manufacturer? 

Ana. Yes. 

Ques. State the difference between Bates’ white blanket and Evans’. 

Ans. The difference in price would be about fifteen cents per pound, 
which IS equal to $1.20 on an eight-pound blanket. 

Ques. Now, as to the scarlet blanket; state the difference in value 
in dollar and cents. 

Ans. The difference in dyeing would be about three cents; and fif¬ 
teen cents difference in the quality, would make eighteen cents per 
pound difference. 

Qu.’s. You think there is a difference of eighteen cents j>er pound 
between them ? 

Ans. I don’t think it; I know it. 

Ques. What is the difference in the quality of the wool used in 
those blankets ? 

Ans. The difference in the white is fifteen cents a pound, and it ie 
the same on the others. 

Ques. Then, this fifteen cents difference is to be added to the differ¬ 
ence in the dying? 

Am. Yes. 

Qties. Then there is really thirty-five cents difference per pound in 
the quality of the indigo-blue blanket ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Qv£s. Compare McKnight’s blankets with Evans.’ Are they the 
same? 

Am. No. 

Ques. How do they compare ? 

Am. McKnight’s are made from foreign, East Indian, and Russian 
wool. 

Ques. Does that apply to his white and colored blankets ? 

Am. The white is a little more East Indian than the scarlet. 

Ques. Is the East Indian wool as good as the American wool ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Is it much inferior and much cheaj)er ? 

An^. Yes. 

Ques. Does it make an article at all as lasting as American wool 
dloes 1 

Arv^. No, sir. 

Ques. What difference do you make between Bates’ and McKbi^'t’S 

bide 
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Ans. It would be, at the lowest calculation, forty to fifty cents per 
pound. 

Ques. Ho'W is it on the white ? 

Am. About thirty cents. 

Ques. How is it between the scarlet blankets of the two ? 

Am. The scarlet blanket of McKnight is a very poor blanket? 

Ques. What is the difference between the two? 

Ans. For the trade, you would not think there is as much difference 
as there is. 

But, taking them for the value, there is at least a difference of forty 
cents a pound. 

Ques. State how Mr. Stettauer’s, or Buckley, Sheldon & Go’s, sam¬ 
ples compare with Mr. Evans’ samples. Are Stettauer’s samples as 
good as Evans’ ? 

Ans. No, sir; there is a difference of twenty-five cents a pound. 

Ques. Evans’ are that much better than Stettauer’s, or Buckley, 
Sheldon & Go’s ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. Are Buckley, Sheldon & Go’s foreign or domestic? 

Am. They are foreign. 

Ques. Are they inferior ? 

Ans. Yes; that is, the scarlet blanket; his white was a little better. 

Ques. Is that white one an inferior one, or a superior one ? 

Am. It is a medium blanket. 

Ques. How is his blue blanket? 

Ans. I don’t recollect seeing a blue blanket there. 

Ques. You examined Rink & Anderson’s samples? Most of them 
were made by you ? 

Ans. I examined them. Some of them are made by me, and some 
of them are foreign ? 

Ques. Are yours better than the foreign ? 

Am. They are. 

Qtjes. Are the Rink & Anderson American blankets as good as 
Evans’, McKnight’s, or Bates’? 

Ans. No. Evans’ is next best to Bates’. I made three qualities of 
blankets; for I had to make them to suit the trade, &c., to fight the 
imported ones. Of course I had to make them up of such wool as I 
could put in to sell. Rink & Anderson’s were made, I think, ^bout 
last September, and since then I have used a better quality of wool, 
and tried to improve. Wool has kept falling since, and I took ad¬ 
vantage of that to make them better. 

Ques. The American blanket of Rink & Anderson’s is not as goo4 
as Evans’ ? 

Am. No. 

Ques. Is it as good as McKnight’s? 

Ans. I think it is. 

Ques. What is it made of? 

Am. Partly of domestic, and partly of foreign wool. 

Ques. Ilow does his foreign blanket compare with Bates’ blanket. 

Am. There are no foreign ones there as good as any of the dofuestic 
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ones. I have no interest in the matter but to state the truth. I am 
not in any way interested with the contractors. I have no engage¬ 
ment with them, or any contract with them, but am open to sell to 
any one. 

Ques. Is there any advantage in using fine wool in making blan¬ 
kets ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Well, what is the advanta<>^e? 

Ans. Fine wool has a great many fibres, and they all unite together 
to form a good body. 

Ques. Is that the case in Mr. Bates’ blankets? Has it more fibres 
than the other, as it is finer ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. Are Bates’ blankets injured by being so much drawn out— 
by being teasled, as I think it is called ? 

Ans. No, sir ; I don’t think they are. No foreign blanket will 
stand the teaseling that Bates’ will. 

Ques. What is teaselitig? 

Aus. It is a kind of large burr put on in finishing the cloth—it is 
a way of raising the surface of the wool. 

To Mr. Hkndebson : It draws out more of the fibres from the 
thread. 

By Commissioner Bogy: 

Ques. Are the Bates’ blankets an indigo blue. 

An«. Yes. 

Ques. Have you ever made Indian cloths ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Did you examine the cloths of Bates, Evans & Stettauer’s ? 
Ans. I did. 

Ques. You examined the blue, scarlet, and gray cloths. Which of 
these do you think is the best? 

Ans. The scarlet cloth of Bates’ is finer and a little lighter, but a 
better quality cloth. 

Ques. How does Bates’scarlet compare with Evans’? 

Ans. Well, I could hardly judge, as Evans had such a small sample 
there. 

Ques. All the samples of cloth there are foreign cloth ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. You examined all these samples yourself? 

Ans. Yes, 

Ques. Which of the'samples—Evans’, Bates’, or Stettauer’s—are the 
best, taking them as a whole; and what is the difterence in value per 
yard between them ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’ is the best, and then Evans' is next, but it is hard 
to say, as it is such a small sample. 

Q ies. Mr. Bates’ is of fiuer wool? 

Am. YfS. 

Qws. What is the difference between his sample and Stettauer’s in 
dollars and cents ? 
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Ans. From twenty-five to thirty-five cents ; a little more in the blue. 

Qnes. Can you make these American cloths ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Suppose they furnished me an American cloth—a scarlet—at 
sixteen ounces to the yard, how much more would it be worth ? 

Ans. From forty to fifty cents per yard. 

Qu.es. A cloth made from common American fleece wool would be 
worth from forty to fifty cents a yard more than those samples ex¬ 
hibited by Bates ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. How would the cloth you would make for this contract com¬ 
pare with those of Bates ? 

Am. It would be better than any of those parties. I have no con¬ 
tract with Bates. 

Ques. I was 8 >eakiiig of American as being better than foreiorn; 
they Would be better than foreign of the same price ? ° 

Ans. Of course. We are young in the business. The foreign-cloths 
have fifty per cent, of shoddy in them; all of them have. I have 
examined them very closely. 

Ques. All these foreign cloths have shoddy in them. Is there any 
in the scarlet ? •' j 

Ans. It could not be well put into the scarlet on account of the dye. 

If the clo h was made of fine wool, and weighed sixteen ounces 
per yard, would it be better than the Bates samples ? 

Ans. Yes; from forty to fifty cents. 

Ques. Are the samples on exhibition foreign or domestic ? 

Ans. They are all foreign, 

QuiS. You are not a judge of dry goods? 

Ans. No; it is not my business. 

Ques. You consider these blankets of Mr. Bates at ten dollars a rea¬ 
sonable price ? 

Ans I have nothing to say about what I think is reasonable If 
you ask about the quality I will tell you. What Mr. Bates offers them 
to you for,^ or anybody else, is none of my business. 

The price of Evans’ is nine dollars; McKnight’s, nine dollars 
and thirty-SIX cents, and Bates’ ten dollars. Which of these is the 
cheapest at these prices ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’, 

Ques. Mr. Bates’, at ten dollars, are cheaper than the others at the 
prices they put them in for ? 

Am. Yes. 

Washington, D. C., January 7, 1867. 

John Dobson, recalled and examined. 

By Mr. Davis : 

Qisesiion. Which sample of blanket ranks next to Bates’, in your 
estimation? 

Amwer. Evans’. 

Ques. State the difference between Bates’ and Evans' blanket in 
auIUrs and cents. 
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Ans. The difference is about fifteen cents a pound in the white, but 
the difference in the indigo is about thirty-seven and a half cents be¬ 
tween the blue and the white. 

Ques, Which ranks next to Mr. Evans’ in the descending grade? 

Ans. McKnight’s. 

Ques. State the difference between Evans’ and McKnight’s in dol¬ 
lars and cents. 

Ans. It is some two and a half to five cents a pound. 

Ques. The same with the blue, scarlet, and white ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. Which ranks next to McKnight’s ? 

Ans. Anderson’s is equal to McKnight’s. 

Ques. Give us the difference between Anderson’s and McKnight’s 
in dollars and cents. 

Ans. There is no difference at all; they are the same samples. 

Ques. Now, What is the difference between Anderson’s and Stet- 
tauer’s, or those that were pointed out to you as Stettauer’s ? 

Ans. Twenty-five to thirty cents, at the least calculation. 

Ques. Does that hold good of each kind of blanket ? 

Ans. It is an average, putting them altogether. 

Ques. Did you see any blue blanket in Stettauer’s ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. I saw one this morning. 

Ques. You did not see it the other day ? 

Ans. No, sir; but the Commissioner requested me to go up this 
morning and examine it, which I did. 

Ques. Who were present when you first examined these blankets in 
the Indian office ? 

Ans. I did not know the men apart. They were all strangers to 
me. I did not know the Commissioner or the clerk. The only person 
I was acquainted with was my salesman, Mr. Wilson. 

Ques. State, as far as you can, the gentlemen who were present 
when you made that examination. 

Ans. I could not state. 

Ques. Was Commissioner Bogy there? 

Ans. No, sir; I believe not. 

Ques. Was Mr. Johnson? 

Ans. I do not know. Col. Webb was present; I showed him the 
blankets, and showed him the difference in the quality. Col. Webb 
said he was satisfied that blanket was not as good as Bates’ and that 
he was mistaken in the evidence he gave. 

Ques. Did he state to you what day he gave the evidence ? 

Ans. No, sir; but he said he made a mistake in the evidence, 

Ques. Did he say he was coming here to correct it ? 

Ans. No, sir; he did not. 

Ques. Was Mr. Jones present when you made that examination ? 

Ans. I do not know. I could not say. 

Ques. Do you know what officer in the Indian Office admitted you 
into the room ? 

Ans. A little fellow. I do not recollect his name. 

Ques. I was not jiresent ? 
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Ans. No, sir; I believe not. 

Ques. Was Mr. Fuller, Mr. Siettauer, or Mr. Evans present? 

Ans. I could not say. 

Ques. Who first talked to you about examining the samples ? 

Ans. I was telegraphed from Philadelphia. 

Ques. By whom ? 

Ans. By Mr. Bates, I believe. 

Ques. When was that? 

Ans. On Friday evening. 

Ques. Did you get any other request to come except from Mr. Bates ? 

Ans. No, sir. 

Ques. Did you furnish the samples to either Bates, Evans, or Me 
Knight, directly yourself? 

Ans. I furnished the samples to Bates. He came to me and made a 
special arrangment with me. All the other samples were made and 
given from our regular goods, which we made for the market. 

Ques. How long ago was it that Bates came and made that arrange¬ 
ment with you ? 

Ans. I think it was some two or three months ago. 

Ques. You were to make them specially for the contract? 

Ans. Yes, sir. Specially for time at least. 

Ques. How many blankets for Mr. Bates’ samples did you have 
manufactured? ( 

Ans. I believe about six. He got three, and the other three, I be¬ 
lieve, I have in my office. 

Ques. These are all ? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. You have manufretured them within the last three months? 

Ans. I believe so. 

Ques. Are these the best blankets you have manufactured ? 

Ans. They are the besi Indian blankets. 

Ques. Are there any other Indian goods manufactured in this coun¬ 
try? 

Ans. I believe there are some in New England. 

Ques. I wish simply to know whether they are better than any other 
Indian blankets manufactured in this country ? 

Ans. I believe they are. 

Ques. Is there any other manufacturer who can manfacture a 
blanket as good as you can ? 

Ans. I could not say what another man could do. 

Ques. At the time you manufactured Bates’ blanket, what was pulled 
wool worth per pound ? 

Ans. About fifoy-two cents. 

Ques. At what time was it that you could buy pulled wool at fifty- 
two cents per pound ? 

Ans. About the 1st of August. 

Ques. What was fleeced wool worth when you purchased that; such 
as they use in blankets? ; 

Ans. About the same. 

Ques. What fleeced wool was this—Ohio wool ? 
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A ns. I bought from several States. I cannot recollect the particu¬ 
lar wool that went int > these blankets. 

Ques. You stated very particularly in your direct examination the 
wilue of this wool, &c.; now I ask you if you know what quality of 
wool went into these blai kets ? 

Ans. Domestic fleeced wool. 

Ques. Is that all you can tell? 

Ans. Yes, sir. 

Ques. How much waste is there in the manufacture of wool into 
blankets? What is the per centage ? 

The v/^itness objected to answering the question, on the ground that 
it would be exposing the secrets of his business. 

The Committee overruled the objection. 

• Witness: We always calculate thirty-three and a third per cent. 

By Mr. Ross: 

Question. Washed or unwashed wool ? 

Answer. Unwashed wool. 

By Mr. Davis : 

Question. When you said you could buy this wool for fifty two cents 
per pound, was that washed wool ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Ques. How much indigo does it takejto color one pound of wool 
used in the Bates blanket ? 

Witness objected to answering the question, on the ground that it 
would be exposing his business. 

The Committee overruled the objection, and the question was re¬ 
peated. 

Witness : My bones would crumble within the walls of a prison be¬ 
fore I would give the evidence, except somebody’s character was at 
stake. 

The question was again repeated. 

Ans. We dye some four or five hundred pounds at a time, and make 
calculation and figue it up to see what dyes are required for that 
quantity. 

Ques. Cannot you easily tell what one pound cost ? 

Ans. It takes twenty-four cents a pound to dye that color. 

Ques. What kind of indigo do you use to make that color ? 

Ans. Bengal indigo. 

Ques. What is that worth a pound ? 

Ans. To day it is worth one dollar and ninety cents in currency. 
Sometimes you can buy it cheaper ; according as gold rates. 

Ques. What is the entire expense of of manufacturing a pair of the 
blankets ? 

Ans. We always work by the pound. 

Ques. Then state the expense by the pound. 

Ans. Outside the dyeing, my calculation is twenty-five cents per 
pound for the manufacture. That includes labor and manufacture. 

Ques. Well, what doe- the labor of dyeing cost per pair? 

Ans. Twenty four cents includes the labor and indigo. 
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Ques. What Government tax have you to pay? 

Ans. Five per cent. 

Ques. In what relation does Mr. Wilson stand to you ? 

Ans. He is my chief agent. He has a commission of three and a 
half per cent, on every pair of blankets I make. 

Ques. Do you bale these blankets before you put them in the market; 
and if so, what is the cost ? 

Ans. Yes; twenty-five cents include the cost of bailing. 

Ques. Is there any other cost in the preparation of the blanket ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Take such blankets as Bates’; what would you regard as fair 
profit f-r yourself? 

Ans. If I can make five per cent. I am satisfied. We generally 
calculate ten per cent., but sometimes we don’t make five. 

Qnes. You said that you knew these blankets were to be used as 
samples. Did you know that Evans’ and McKnights also were to be 
used as samples ? 

Ans. Y'^s. 

Ques. Were any of Stettauer’s made by you? 

Ans. I don’t believe there was a blanket. 

Ques. Can you swear positively there was. not? 

Ans. I will swear I was not aware of one. 

Ques. Did you examine over his samples as carefully as others ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. And there was no blanket manufactured by you among his 
blankets ? 

Ans. There is none that I manufactured for the last nine months. 
There might be one of some I made before that time, but I have not 
seen it. I made some very raw blankets for the Government contracts 
last year, and there might be one of them among the lot, but I have 
not seen it. 

Ques. There might be one of your manufacture among Stettauer’s ? 

Ans. There might be, but I cannot say positively. 

Ques. Were you toM Mr. Bogy was to make a selection from the 
best samples presented there ? 

Ans. I was not. 

Ques. Can you make at your manufactory a fancy list cloth ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Have you ever made any ? 

Ans. I have made all kinds. I have made this suit I have on. 

Ques Can you make a saved list cloth ? 

Ans. Yes. I am making it now for the market. 

Ques. How much have you made ? 

Ans. I have made one thousand yards of saved list. 

Ques. Did you make any of the samples of Mr. Bates in that cloth ? 

Ans. No. 

By the Chairman : 

Ques. What is the “ saved list cloth ?” 

Ans. Saved list is a cloth that is dyed after being manufactured. 
It is rolled up close, and a cover put over it so that the dye oanuot 
eiutier. The process is oo benefit to it. 
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Quea. Do you make gray list; if so, how much have you made ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. How long have you been rnanufacturing it ? 

Ans. I made gray-list cloth in 1865, and since then I could not 
state how much I have made. I made enough to convince me that I 
can make any kind of cloth made anywhere else. 

Ques. What is the technical name of the blanket of Mr. Bates—the 
trade name f 

Ans. Mackinac blankets. 

Ques. How long have you been manufacturing Mackinac blan¬ 
kets ? 

Ans. Going on two years. I have made blankets for the last seven¬ 
teen years. 

Ques. Did you sell large quantities of this kind of blankets ? 

Ans. I sold about 300 bales last year. 

Ques. Did you furnish any of them for the Indian trade ? 

Ans. I furnish blankets to A. T. Stewart and to Claflin, of New 
York, and to many persons in Philadelphia. 

Ques. But do you know if any of them were for the Indian 
trade ? 

Ans. I cannot speak as to that. 

Ques. Do you know that any blankets as good as these were ever 
furnished to the Indians ? 

Ans. No, sir. I know one thing: I bid a year ago for that con¬ 
tract, and my blanket was rejected, and they got inferior goods to 
what I offered. 

Ques. Where did you say the goods were furnished? 

Ans. In New York, by Buckley, Sheldon & Co. 

Ques. Then you have seen some goods that were Indian goods ? 

Ans. I saw Buckley, Sheldon & Go’s. 

Ques. Do you know these went to the Indians ? 

Ans. He said he bought them for that purpose. 

Ques. What member of the firm told you they were Indian goods ? 

Ans. ]\Ir. Wheeler told me so. 

Ques. Did you tell him they were an inferior article ? 

Ans. I did. 

Ques. Did you know where they got those blankets ? Whether 
they bought them in open market, or got them under contract ? 

Ans. I don’t know anything about that. 

Ques. Was any person present when you told him they were an 
inferior blanket ? 

Ans. I believe Mr. Wilson was; am not sure. 

Ques. Was any other person present ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. You say that Bates’ blue was an indigo blue. Was any color 
in that but indigo ? 

Ans. No, sir ; none other. 

Ques. Have you made blankets that had indigo and logwood ? 

Ans. Yes. The heading was made with logwood. 

Ques. £. 2 iplaiu that? 
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Ans. You cannot dye a dark blue with indigo ; and therefore, when 
you want that color, you must fill up with logwood; and also to dye 
the heading, which is black, you must use logwood. 

Ques. Then, there is some logwood in Bates’ blanket ? 

Ans. Yes ; in the heading. 

Ques. How much logwood is there in it ? 

Ans. Not more than one per cent. It would not cost more than 
three cents per pound. It is just to get the black shade. We get as 
dark as we can with the indigo, then fill up with logwood. 

Ques. Have you ever before made as good indigo blankets as 
these ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. There is more indigo in these then ? 

Ans. Yes; the Government never received indigo blankets before— 
they had been swindled. 

Ques. Did you put more indigo in these than you ever before put 
in a Mackinac blanket? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. How much more indigo is there in this blanket than in any 
you made before? 

Ans. About seventeen cents a pound. 

Ques. Do you know whether, in making Makinac blankets, any 
person has ever before put in so much indigo as you have into Mr. 
Bates’ ? 

Ans. All blankets ought to have it in. It has either been put in, 
or the Government h.as been swindled, 

Ques. Do you know of a Mackinac blue blanket ever having been 
manufactured with so much indigo in it for coloring matter as these ? 
Ans. I never made it myself, nor do I know any one that did. 

Ques. Do I understand you to say you never knew of your own 
knowledge of a Mackinac blanket having as much indigo in it as 
these ? 

Ans. I never worked in a factory belonging to any one else; so 
I cannot give you any information outside my own, and I never made 
any myself. 

Ques. Are you acquainted with the Indian trade sufficiently to 
know what kind of goods are desirable and useful to the Indians ? 

Ans. I am not myself acquainted with the trade at all, but my 
agents are ? 

Ques. You know what kind of blankets are mo»t serviceable for 
the Indians ? 

Ans. Only in my own judgment. I have been a soldier, and know 
what wears the longest. 

Ques. Are you acquainted with Mr. Bates ? 

Ans. I have seen him twice before I met him in Washington. 

Ques. When did you first see him ? 

Ans. Two or three days before the contract was awarded. 

Ques. He came to your manufactory then ? 

Ans. No ; he came to the office, and I was sent for. 

Ques. Is it not difficult to tell the differenee between .an indigo and 
a logwood blue ? 
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A ns. No, sir. 

Ques. Did you not state yesterday to Mr. Davis, of New York, that 
it was impossible to tell the difference between an indigo blue and a 
logwood blue without a chemical test? 

Ans. I will state the conversation that took place between Mr. 
Davis and myself. After the Committee adjourned yesterday, I met 
Mr. Davis, but did not recognize him at first. The following conver¬ 
sation then took place about our goods; I said, “ Mr. Davis, how is 
it your folks have been making all these mistakes about these blan¬ 
kets ?” He said " he was not aware I made more than one style of 
Mackinac blanket.” He said. “ I am perfectly satisfied that Bates’ is 
best, but I was not aware but that all blankets were indigo.” Said I, 
“ I put in a bid for indigo blue last year, and they threw it oui.” 
Said he, “you can hardly tell the difference.” Said I, “it takes a 
good judge to know the difference between logwood and indigo, but 
you can easily test them in a few moments by a chemical test.” 

Ques. Did you not state you could not tell the difference between 
them without a chemical test? 

Ans. I did not. If we use indigo, it will always show itself to any 
judge who knows what indigo is. 

Ques. Who permitted you to cut off these samples which you pro¬ 
duce here? Who suggested it to you to do so? 

Ans. Mr. Jonas allowed me to cut them off, of whom I had permis¬ 
sion to do so. 

Ques. Did you bring a piece of the tent-cloth with you ? 

Ans. No; I know nothing of dry goods. 

Ques. You stated in your evidence yesterdav that foreign blankets 
would not stand the process of teaseling. Why would they not do 
so ? 

Ans. All blankets will stand teaseling, but some will not stand it 
as much as others. 

Ques. Then it is a fact that teaseling weakens the blanket ? 

Ans. Of course. 

Ques. Then the more a blanket is teaseled, the weaker it gets ? 

Ans. Yes. 

By Commissioner Bogy. 

Question. Tell the Committee at what price a blanket like the one 
of Bates’ can be made, so that you can get a little profit out of it. 
You said it would take 24 cents a pound for the dye? 

Mr. Davis objected on the ground that the question was leading. 

The objection was sustained. ’ 

Ques. What do you caculace on getting for these blankets ? 

Ans. I calculate on getting for the white blankets. $1.25 per pound ; 
for scarlet, $1.87J ; and for the Indigo blue, $i.40 per pound. 

Ques. Then an 8 pound blanket, at $1.25 per pound, would cost $10. 

Mr. Davis objected, and objection sustained. 

Ques. What is the price of wool now? 

Ans. Forty-eight cents per pound. 

Ques. With wool at that price, can you make this white blanket 

a&d w&ke a- profit ? 
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Ans. Yes. 

Ques. You can make all these blankets and sell them at a living 
profit, at the prices they have been mentioned at ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Have you any interest in this contract at all ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Which of these samples of blankets are the best ? 

Ans. Mr. Bates’samples are the best by at least 30 cents per pound, 
on the blue and scarlet, and 15 cents on the white. 

Ques. Bates’ is of American wool all through, and the rest are of 
mixed wool ? 

Ans. Yes. 

By Mr. Davis : 

Ques. What does your white blanket weigh ? 

Ans. My white three-point blanket weighs eight pounds, and the 
blue and red three-point weighs the same. 

Ques. What can you make the blue and red for, and have a profit ? 

Ans. The blue at $1.40 a poun l, and the red from $1.30 to 135. 
It depends on what 1 can buy the wool for. 

Ques. Did Mr. Bates ask you what you were to charge him for 
making those blankets ? 

Ans. He asked me what the blankets would cost. I said I could 
not tell him, but that I would make them as cheap as I could. So we 
left the price open. I made the goods and put on a very small profit. 

Ques. Have you any interest whatever in Mr. Bates’ having the 
contract; do you care about it ? 

Ans. I do not care about it. 

Ques. What do you care about it ? 

Ans. If Bates gets the contract, I expect to make his goods. If 
Evans gets it. I expect to make his goods. They all promised to get 
their goods from me. 

Ques. Did Bates promise you? 

Ans. He has not promised. 

Ques. What did you mean when you say they all promise 1 you ? 

Ans. They all said they were going to get their goods from me. 

Ques. Did Bates say so ? 

Ans. He said he wa.s going to get the goods from me. 

Ques. Did Mr. Stettauer tell you he was going to get his goods from 
you ? 

Ans. No. 

Ques. Then you are just interested to that extent, and for that 
reason you would like for Mr. Bates to get that contract? 

Ans. I would make more if Mr. Evans would get it. 

Ques. Then would you not prefer Bates would get it to Stettauer? 

Ans. I have no preference. 

Ques. As between Baies and Stettauer? 

Ans. A man always looks to his own interest. 

Ques. Then you would sooner Bates would get it than Stettauer ? 

Ans. Certainly I would. 
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Tlie witness then stated his estimate of prices had been given at a 
rough calculation, and might not be within a cent or two of what he 
might estimate if he had figured them. 

The Chairman said, if hereafter he desired to make any corrections 
he could do so. 

Here I close, gentlemen, the testimony under which I acted. I 
think that, under the circumstances, I might very well rest my case 
here. It certainly cannot be expected that the man who holds the po¬ 
sition of Indian Commissioner should be so perfect an adept in all 
thing as to commit no error. I think I am entitled to the credit of 
having been extremely particular and extremely successful. This tes¬ 
timony, however, is opposed by that of a large number of persons who 
came here from New York, and called themselves experts. Many of 
these men, it is very manifest, are not very good experts. Not one of 
them can tell the difference between an indigo blue blanket and a log¬ 
wood blue blanket. Not one of them can tell whether a blanket con¬ 
tains foreign wool or domestic wool. Not one of them can tell the dif¬ 
ference in the price of the dye between logwood and indigo. And yet 
they come here—these merchants bespangled with diamonds, and 
dressed up in spendid style—professing to be great experts. I have 
nothing to say against their integrity, but they come here with great 
pretensions and under most peculiar influence.s. That is one of the 
things I have to contend against. All these men are engaged in the 
same business. They are blanket men ; and it is a fact notorious to 
every gentleman in America, that all the blankets used for the Indian 
Bureau heretofore have been foreign articles. These men are all in¬ 
terested in maintaining that foreign trade and breaking down the 
American trade ; and therefore they come here to try to break down 
these award.s. One of them stated that he had sold $10,000 worth of 
foreign blankets last year to Buckley, Sheldon & Co. They have been 
all dealing in them. It mattered not to them whether John, Peter, or 
Paul got the contract, they expected to supply the article, if foreign. 
But, in point of fact, none of them was as competent a judge as Dobson. 
Dobson is a manufacturer, and he swears that he had no interest 
whatever in the matter, and that it made no difference to him who got 
the contract. His only interest was, as an American manufacturer, to 
sell American goods; and I am sure that that is not a sufficient inte¬ 
rest to exclude him from being a witness. He showed great coraptency, 
and explained all the operations of the business. It will be attempted 
to show that the manufacturing of blankets, according to the prices 
stated by Mr. Dobson, is a fraud ; but I have made a calculation which 
I will submit to the committee. 

Mr. BoftY here handed in the following table : 

ESTIMATED COST OF ONE POUND OP BLANKETS. 


100 lb. wool cost, at 52 cents.^52 00 

Waste 33 lbs., leaves 07 lbs.. 52 00 


Whicb is 78 cents per pound. 


White. 


1 lb. clean wool cost, as above. 78 cents. 

Manufacturing 1 lb. 25 cents. 

Qoverninent tax. . 5 cents. 


Commission, &c., 3^ per cent. 

Total cost of 1 lb. white blankets. 

Blub. 

Expense of dyeing 1 lb indigo blue.. 

Cost of 1 lb. white blankets, as above. 

Commission, 3^ per cent. 


Total cost of 1 lb. indigo blue blanket. $1.36 62-100 

Scarlet. 

Expense of dyeing 1 lb. scarlet. 15 cents. 

Cost of 1 lb. white blankets, as above. 1.08 

Commission 3^ per cent. 4 3100 


Total cost of 1 lb. scarlet blankets. 81.27 3-100 

Green blankets cost the same as scarlet. $1.27 3-100 

2,500 pair 3 pt. white, 8 lbs. 20,000 

2,500 pair 2J pt. white, 6 lbs. 15,000 

500 pair IJ pt. white, 4^ lbs. 2,125 

37,125 lbs., at $1 11.78-100 $41,498 32 

1,000 pair 3 pt. scarlet, 8 lbs. 8,000 

500 pair 2^ pt. scarlet, 6 lbs. 3,000 

11,000 lbs,, at 81 27.3-100, $14,003 00 

1,600 lbs., at $1 27.3-100, $2,032 08 

16,000 lbs., at $ 

15,000 lbs. 

450 lbs. 

31,450lbs., at$l 36.62-100, $42,966 99 


$100,500 79 


37,125 lbs. white Mackinac blankets, $1 25. 46,406 25 

11,000 lbs. scarlet do. do. 1 45. 15,950 00 

1,600 lbs. green do. do, 1 40 . 2,240 00 

31.450 lbs. indigo blue do. 1 40...... 44,030 00 


' $108,625 00 

Here is another calculation reduced to figures, so as to save time : 
Mr. Dobson’s testimony is, that— 

Bates’ blue blanket is worth 35 cents more than Evans’ (per pound.) 
Bates’ white blanket is worth 15 cents more than Evans’ (per pound.) 
Bates’ scarlet blanket is worth 18 cents more than Evans’ (per pound.) 
Also, that— 

Evans’ blanket is worth 25 cents a pound more than Stettauer’s. 

It follows that— 

Bates’ and Stettauer’s compared thus: 

Bates’ blue blanket is worth 60 cents a pound more than Stettauer’s. 
Bates’ white blanket is worth 40 cents a pound more than Stettauer’s, 
Bates’ scarlet blanket is worth 43 cents a pound more than Stettauer’s, 


200 pair 3 pt. green, 8 Ib.s. 

2,000 pairs 3 pt. iudigo, 8 lbs.... 
2,500 pairs 2^ pt. indigo, 6 lbs.. 
100 pairs 1^ pt. indigo, 4^ lbs. 


$1.08 

03 78-100 

$1.11 78-100 


24 cents, 
$1.08 

4 62-100 
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Now, theu, Bates’ price for blue is $1.40 ; for white $1.25 ; for scar¬ 
let $ 1.45. 

Then, Stettauer’s blankets are worth, for blue, 80 cents ; for white, 
85 cents; and for scarlet, $1.02. 

Presuming Mr. Stettauer co have bid the above prices, and assuming 
his green and blue to be of sanje value, we have— 


31,450 lbs. bine, at SO cents. $25,160 00 

37,125 lbs. white, at •'^5 cents. 31,556 25 

11,000 lb.s. scarlet, at $1.25. 11,220 00 

1,600 lbs. green, at 80 cents. 1,280 00 


Mr. Dobson’s valuation of the value of Stettauer’s blankets is. $69,216 25 

Mr. Stettauer’s bid. 98,045 00 


In Other words, Mr. Dobson values Mr. Stettauer’s blankets ai a lit¬ 
tle over three-fourths of what Mr. Stettauer proposes to sell them for 
to the Indians. 

Without asking the Committee to wade again into the sea of figures 
which the opposing counsel has presented in such formidable pi’opor- 
tions, I submit the following tabular statement, premising that, as the 
Bates blankets are the very best of any offered, his proposal is made 
the point of comparison of prices. 

TABUL.4R STATKMENT OF PROPOSALS FOR ARTICLES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 

(•MACKINAC BLANKETS.J 

Names of Bidders. Bids. 

O. FranciR Bates. 

Zebulon Moore. 

De Greek A Co . 

Perry & Co. 

J. H. B. Fairman. 

Drinker & Ander.^on. 

Buckley, Sheldon & i o. 

M. Selld. 

W. S. McKnight. 

Perry Fuller. 

G. D. Evans.. 

Stettauer & Bro. 

C. Owen. 

If mere price is to be taken as the governing guide in making these 
awards, it is certainly not Mr. Stettauer who can jlaira the award, but 
Mr. Owen, whose bid is 42 per cent, less than Stettauer's ; and I will 
venture to assert further, that I can buy rejected Array Hospital trash 
at still anotlier 42 per cent, reduction on Mr. Owen’s bid. But if, in 
dispensing the money belonging to the Indians, neither their wants, 
their tas;e, nor their fashions are to be consulted with a view to at 
once benefiting and pleasing them, the Indian Supply Bureau had bet¬ 
ter at once be transferred to the old cloth-is shops of Chatham street. 

I may go further and say, that, according to the terms of the advertise¬ 
ment, I should have been fully justified in throwing out every bid ex¬ 
cept Mr. Bates’, for the advertisement calls for indigo-blue blankets, 
and not one other bidder has offered me indigo blue blankets. The 
dyer who testified on this point against the Bates blanket, perjured 
himself before your eyes, and Mr. Bates’ sample is yet before you a 
proof of his perjury. 


$108,625. 

171,353 or 58 per centum more than Bates’ bid. 
121,183 or 12 “ 

121,762 or 12 “ “ “ 

104.975 or 3 “ less 

99.117 or 9 “ “ “ 

97,175 or 11 “ 

96,800 or 11 “ 

96,223 or 11 “ “ 

94,575 or 13 “ » “ 

94,275 or 13 “ “ 

90,045 or 17 “ “ “ 

57,760 or 52 “ » “ 
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Passing now to articles of the second class, premising that many of 
the samples of cloths are utterly full of shoddy, and nearly worthless, 
I will submit a tabular statement, making again the Bates bid the 
point of comparison. 

Tabular statement of proposals for articles of the second Class.—{Indian 
Cloths.) 


Names of Bidders. Bid?. 

C. Francis Bates.... $37,500. 

Z. Moore. 49,490, or 32 per centum more than Bates. 

C.Owen. 86,675, or 2 “ less “ 

Drioker & Anderson. 35,995, or 4 “ “ “ 

Same, Chid No. 2) . 32,675, or 13 “ “ “ 

Perry Fuller. 32,430, or 14 “ “ “ 

Buckley, Sheldon & Co. 32,150, or 14 “ “ “ 

Stettauer & Bro. 28,827, or 23 

G. D. Evans. 28,0.50, or 25 


The proposal of Mr. Bates, here be it observed, is for 16 oz. per yard, 
American cloth, of American fleece wool, without admixture and the 
blue of indigo dye, I may have erred in this as in the other awards, 
but it seems to me, and I submit it to the judgment of the Committee, 
that I might as well send no cloths as some of the miserable apologies 
for the article which have been offered me. 

For dry goods, Messrs. Farwell & Co., like some other bidders in 
other classes, offered two proposals, each proposal being accompanied 
by distinct samples. The bid for their second grade of goods ($69,005) 
was the lowest of any bid received. Their first grade of goods has 
been shown by the testimony of even the experts on the other side, to 
be, in almost all instances, what are called in the trade standard goods, 
by which term I understand first quality goods, from mills which stand 
in the highest repute for their specialties. The articles which they 
offer in tWr lowest bid may be sufficiently good quality, neverthe¬ 
less, I will take their highest bid as a standard of comparison in the 
following table: 


Tabular statement of proposalsfor articles of the third class.—{Dry Goods.) 


Names of Bidders. 


Bids, 


J. N. Farwell & Co. 

Same, Chid No. 2.) . 

De Greek & Co. 

Z. Moore. 

Perry & Co. 

J. H. B. Fariman. 

Buckley, Sheldon & Co. 

Rink & Anderson. 

W. S. McKnight,... 

G. D. Evans. 

Fitzpatrick. 

Perry Fuller. 

Rink & Anderson, bid No. 2.... 

C. Owen.. 

M. Sells. 

Stettauer & Bro. 


$79,705, 

69,005. 

121.410, or 52 per centum more than Farwell & Co. 

112.410, or 41 “ “ 

103,700, or 30 “ “ “ 

102,575, er 28 “ “ “ 

80,175, not 1 “ “ “ 

59,825, not 1 “ “ “ 

79,785, not 1 “ “ “ 

78,400, or 2 “ less “ 

77,725, or 2 “ “ “ 

77,675, or 3 » » “ 

76,950, not 4 “ » “ 

76,310, not 4 “ “ “ 

71,200. not 11 “ “ » 

69,395, not 13 “ » 


Yet a great deal of time has been taken to prove to this Committee 
that Mr. Stettauer should have had the award, not certainly because 
his bid is lowest, for one of Mr. Farwell’s is lower. 
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With a cunning, for which I hope due credit may be awarded him, 
Mr. Stettauer offered at one price, numerous samples of the same kind 
of goods, widely varying in quality; and, with an effrontery only 
equalled by his cunning, he claims to have only his best samples con¬ 
sidered and compared with those of others. 

The Chaikman. I do not understand about Mr. Stettauer’s putting 
in a variety of samples. Did he not make a bid for a certain specific 
cloth ? 

Mr, Bogy. No, sir. For instance, he puts in a bid for cloths, and 
sends in a great variety of sajnples. 

The Chairman, Take for instance red cloths. Did Mr. Stettauer 
send in more than one sample ? 

Mr. Bogy. He had two samples of red cloths. 

The Cha’RMAN. Had he two or three samples of other cloths? 

Mr. Bogy. T ohink so. That was the information I received. I 
did not go into very great particulars, but I was informed that he had 
a great variety of samples. I saw a great variety of samples there. 

1 remember that I raised the objection at that time that it was im¬ 
possible to receive a bid of that kind, because it would open a door 
to fraud. 

The Chairman, If there were a number of samples sent in, and a 
bid made without specifying any of the samples, I do not see how the 
bid means anything. 

Mr. Bogy. I did not think it did mean anything. 

Mr. Hknderson. I think it means that the bidder offers to furnish 
any one of those samples at the same price, and that the Commissioner 
may take his choice. _ -it. 

Mr. Bogy. Mr. Henderson may be right in that. I might have 
taken any of those samples; but that would present a complexity of 
questions which should not have been presented. In my own estima¬ 
tion, the bid of Stettauer was not the best. 

As to the dry goods, I will not detain the Committee a moment on 
that subject. My mind was made up from the beginning to take Mr. 
Farwell’s lowest bid; yet, as I wa.s very anxious to give the Indians 
the best goods, I retained the right for one week to look into the mat¬ 
ter, and decide whether I would take Farwell’s No. 1 bid or his No. 

2 bid—the one being for $69,000, and the other for $79,000. My mind, 
from the beginning, was in favor of the bid for $69,000, which is the 
very lowest of all the bids for the third-class goods. It is in evidence, 
and I so stated, that both bids were before me. I informed Mr. Far- 
well some time ago that I preferred the second bid; and I always did 
so. Mr. Bates put in two bids and two different kinds of goods, and 
Mr. Farwell did the same. I stated in my communication tl^at, not 
knowing whether that thing could be done, I asked Mr. Mix whether 
it was proper for a man to put in two bids, and Mr. Mix informed me 
that it was, provided that therg were diffetent articles of goods fur- 

Now with reference to these tests: A scientific man was brought 
here—a dyer from Philadelphia, I believe—to make tests with all 
kinds of acids; and I think that, according to these tests, the prose- 
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cution should be willing to give up the question. I think that, to say 
the least of it, it was carrying the examination very far, because it 
was not to be expected that the Commissioner should make chemical 
tests of these goods before deciding. I looked upon it as an absurdity 
at the time, and a great indulgence on the part of the Committee; 
but the Committee thought proper to have the tests made, and I 

^^^Mr. Bogy here pointed out to the Committee the result of the 
tests, indicating how Mr. Bates’ sample of the blanket retained its dark 
color, while the other samples had become red, and continued.] 

A muriatic acid, or a sulphuric acid, that will take out the color of 
the logwood-dyed blanket, will not affect the indigo-dyed blanket; 
that il also according to the testimony given by the pro.secution. 
What is the result of the te.st ? All the color being taken out of Mr 
Evans’ blanket, there is nothing left. ' It being all a logwood dye and 
the muriatic acid, or the sulphuric acid, being applied to it, all the 
color is taken out. See, on the other hand, the same test applied to 
Mr. Bates’ blanket. The'acid takes out a little tinge of color, becau.se 
Mr. Dobson admits that there is a little logwood used to give it a 
blue cast, not only in the heading but in the blanket itself. The acid 
takes that out and gives color to the water. But what does it leave? 
It leaves an abundance of indigo-blue, thus proving that this was 
the only indigo-blue blanket; and, according to the terras of my ad¬ 
vertisement, It was utterly impossible for me to take any other. 
I'hat is their own testimony, not mine. It cannot be contradicted. 
It is true, the water will receive a color from a piece of Mr. Bates’ 
sample, because there is enough logwood in it to color the water. One 
drop of logwood will color a tumbler full of water ; but the residuum 
is indigo. That is the predominating dye in the blanket, and there is 
not a particle of indigo in the other blankets. It is a fraud from 
beginning to end, and’the same thing has been practiced on this 
Bureau lor years. That is where the shoe pinches. It is because I 
am attempting to stop these frauds that all these men are arrayed 
against me to break me down. I do uo.t suit them; and that is the 
truth about it. 

Now, look at the peculiarity of this prosecution. Under all these 
circumstances I make my award. As soon as the award is made 
which I think must be sustained by the Committee—I am held up 
before the country as an incompetent man, or as a faithless public 
servant. Mr. Davis presents the issue here that I am either so incom¬ 
petent as to require my retirement from this post, on account of im¬ 
becility, or that I am such an infernal rogue that I should be driven 
off in disgrace. That is the issue presented to the Committee. There 
is no other issue, no other alternative. I am either a knave, and 
therefore have no business there; or I am a fool, and ought to have 
no business there either. Now, gentlemen', have I not acted with some 
moderate degree of intelligence and with great precaution and care m 
this thing ? What does all the evidence on the other s'lde amount to 
I could bring a thousand witnesses here to prove any of you, gcnti.-, 
men, to be a '^ooil man ; and on the other hand ten thousand witnesses 



might be brought here to prove the same person a bad man. You 
can get witnesses to prove anything you please. But gentlemen' to 
whom the proof is made must weigh all the testimony and decide for 
themselves. I think the weight of testimony is in my favor. I claim 
that the chemical test shows that Mr. Bates’ blanket is an indigo blue 
blanket. I could not help thinking the other day of a play upon 
words—that between the combination of muriatic acid and sulphuric 
acid the prosecution had obtained a sort of tartaric acid, which is also 
a very powerful acid. In other words, they “caught a Tartar,” be¬ 
cause it was their own experimeht, and this is the result. 

Now, who are those men who take such a deep interest in this thing? 
They are men who for some cause or other have been removed from 
their posts as Indian superintendents—though not by me, and who 
have become my prosecutors; men who were removed from office as 
clerks, and who have become prosecutors; and men whose bids have 
been refused—Evans, Stettauer, and Buckley, Sheldon & Co. .They 
all join in this hue and cry. For what purpose ? Let all the motives 
of these men be weighed. Is it the public good they are after—the 
public service—the good of the Indians, or the Government ? Not a 
bit of it. I am a stumbling block in the way of these men, and I 
must be removed because I will not play into their hands. You know, 
gentlemen, that the very air was redolent with charges of fraud, cor¬ 
ruption, venality, peculation, robbery and stealing in the Indian Bu¬ 
reau. If I remain'there, I am determined to stop it if possible. Every 
messenger that comes here from the wilds of the West—every Indian 
agent, every Indian superintendent—brings evidence of frauds prac¬ 
ticed upon the Indians. • I have attempted to stop these frauds, and 
because I have done so the effort is made, and has been made, in the 
most shameless manner, to hold me up before the country as a thief 
and a robber. All that has been done by me in that Bureau they find 
fault with. Commissioners were sent to the Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
Indians, not by me, but by my predecessor, and yet they want to 
saddle me with th^ doing of that thing. It can be vindicated properly. 
Mr. Irwin, Mr. Bent, and Mr. Charles Bogj, bought goods for the 
Indians, and that is made a matter of complaint. Mr. Charles Bogy 
was sent there without any desire on his part, and against his own 
interest, and as a matter of accommodation to the Government. The 
Indians were threatening war ; and he was requested to go, and did 
go, and helped to settle that difficulty. Again, the Wichita Indians 
are in a starving, suffering condition, in a most deplorable state of 
destitution, on the southern borders of Kansas. The superintendent 
of that department, being in this city, calls upon me to relieve those 
Indians. Congress made an appropriation last session for their benefit, 
but that appropriation had been all diverted when I came into the 
office, although the money was still in the Treasury. A contract had 
been made, by which a gentleman was to get $8 for each Indian re¬ 
moved" I told that gentleman that, although a contract made by my 
predecessor was binding on me, I had no power to make the disburse¬ 
ment, as the money appropriated for their relief was for food and 
clothing. 


Mr. Davis. What gentleman do you allude to? 

Mr. Bogy. No matter who. That contract was made; but I said 
that I could not comply with it. I could not consent to pay $8 per 
head for removing these Indians out of the money appropriated as 
above by Congress. The Indians will remove themselves if you feed 
them. The whole thing was in violation of an act of Congress; and 
yet ray action in that matter was found fault with. Mr. Mix has 
proven that the law requiring written requisitions from Indian Agents 
and Superintendents was not enforced. I can say it does not apply 
here, but I am willing to conform to it when practicable. The papers 
are filled with charges that I sent to Bogy & Fry, of St. Louis, a large 
sum of money—one New York paper stating it at $60,000; all ema¬ 
nating from the common sewer of defamation ; whereas the proof is 
that there never was one dollar sent to them; that these Wichita 
goods were bought in St. Louis and the money sent, not to the Com¬ 
mission Merchants, but to the men who sold the goods. Nobody else 
could receipt for the money, and nobody else has'receipted for it. 
The money was sent to the men who supplied the goods, and yet fault 
is found with that transaction. 

I can very well see, gentlemen, why this prosecution has been in¬ 
stituted, and why it is so very unkind and malignant. Human nature 
is the same in every age. If you stand in the way of a bad man, his 
only mode of attacking you, is to charge you with the very thing 
which he knows himself to be guilty of. Some men are so highly 
endowed that they see beauty in everything ; they see something 
good, something virtuous in all that surrounds them. They see God in 
the passing cloud, in the luxuriant forest, and in the small streamlet 
that trickles down the hill side. God and beauty and perfection is seen 
everywhere. Other men see nothing but nastiness and unkindness, 
and defamation, and stealing and robbery, and dirt and filth. Such 
is man’s nature. It was very well expressed by an old Greek philo 
sopher—Aristophanes, 1 think—who said that a man with a rotten nose 
could smell nothing sweet. That is true. There are men who can 
smell nothing sweet, who can see nothing beautiful, and who can 
never appreciate those who can act from a high and noble motive. 
Other men feel as if they were surrounded with beauty and virtue, 
and intelligence, and are able to appreciate high and noble purposes. 

I do not wish to detain the Committee longer. I think I have done 
my duty. When I assumed the office, I determined to discharge its 
duties in a fearless, independent manner, and I intend to do so as long 
as 1 remain there. One thing is certain ; I shall return to my h(>me 
with more pleasure than I left. I did not seek office. I took it that 
I might reform the Indian Bureau, and I intend to do so. Certain it 
is, if I remain'there, it will be because the Government chooses to 
keep me there. I intend to curry favor with no man,.excep't through 
the fearless, honest, and faithful discharge of my duties. 

I have one consolation when I think of those poor miserable Indians. 
It is not long, as tradition tells them, when their fathers stood on 
the top of the Alleghany mountains, rnd all the country from there to 
the Atlantic ocean was theirs; and when they turned and cast their eyes 



to tlie setting sun,, all the country between them and the Father of 
Waters was theirs. Civilization and Christianity, which is very badly 
practiced in dealings with the Indians, drove these poor people away 
until they crossed the Father of Waters and ascended the steps of the 
Kocky mountains. I can remember, myself, when the whole country 
from the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean was one vast Indian 
country. As they stood upon the Eocky mountains and cast their 
eyes to the east, they saw a country, from there to the Mississippi, 
which was theirs and their hunting grounds ; and from that again to 
the Pacific ocean was their country and their hunting grounds. There 
are Indians yet living who have seen these things. Put now, what is 
their condition? We have made with them what wo call treaties, by 
which one section of country is abandoned by them, and then another 
section, and then another, and all for a few paltry annuity goods. I 
feel for them, having been born nearly among them, and having had 
much to do with them as a western-born man. For a few paltry goods 
they have bartered away an empire. And yet this great and powerful 
Government sends, year after year, to these poor, miserable, defence¬ 
less Indians, such goods as have been exhibited before the Committee. 
Who profits by it ? A few wealthy men in the city of New York. 
Who are destroyed by it ? The people of the West, rny friends and 
neighbors, and some of them ray relatives. These wealthy New York 
aristocrats, who would ride in their carriages over a Western man, as 
if he were a dog, make their money out of these Indian contracts, and 
we of the West^are driven into Indian troubles and Indian wars, be¬ 
cause justice is not done to these poor people. 

No matter what may be the result of this investigation to myself, I 
shall have the satisfaction to know that I did my duty; and I have 
another consolation, as a man of some charity and sorrie humanity—I 
am happy to feel that, after being villified and persecuted, it may be 
that some poor Indians, while lying by their lonely camp fires, away 
in the gorges of the Eocky mountains, where the snows are deep and 
the winds are sharp and biting, will wrap around them these warm 
blankets which I will send them, and some one of them may breathe 
a sigh that will ascend to the throne of God, calling benedictions upon 
the head of the Commissioner who, in a spirit of justice and chanty, 
sent them this warm covering to protect their miserable bodies from 
the rude blasts of winter. .... 

I have explained, gentlemen, the reasons for ray action in making 
these awards, and if I remain in the position of Indian Commissioner, 

1 intend to reform the Bureau, if it can be'^done, or I shall be driven 
out of it by these means, dirty speculators, who are now svyarming 
around it. Gentlemen, I tnank you. 
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M lil S S A a E . 


To the Senate and Rouse of Representatives : 

In transmitting to you this, my fourth annual message, it is with, 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good that, as a nation, we have been 
blessed for the past year with peace at home, peace abroad, and a gen¬ 
eral prosperity vouchsafed to but few peoples. 

With the exception of the recent devastating fire which swept 
from the earth with a breath, as it were, millions of accumvdated wealth 
in the city of Boston, there has been no overshadowing calamity within 
the year to record. It is gratifying to note how, like their fellow- 
citizens of the city of Chicago, under similar circumstances a year 
earlier, the citizens^of Boston are rallying under their misfortunes, and 
the prospect that their energy and perseverance will overcome all ob¬ 
stacles, and show the same prosperity soon that they would had no 
disaster befallen them. Otherwise we have been free from pestilence, 
war, and calamities, which often overtake nations; and, as far as human 
judgment can i)enetrate the future, no cause seems to exist to threaten 
our present peace. 

When Congress adjourned in June last a question had been raised by 
Great Britain, and was then pending, which for a time seriously im¬ 
periled the settlement by friendly arbitration of the grave differences 
between this Government and that of Her Britannic Majesty, which by 
the treaty of Washington had been referred to the tribunal of arbitra¬ 
tion which had met at Geneva, in Switzerland. 

The arbitrators, however, disposed of the question which had jeop¬ 
arded the whole of the treaty, and threatened to involve the two 
nations in most unhappy relations toward each other, in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to this Government, and in accordance with the 
views and the policy which it had maintained. 

The tribunal, which had convened at Geneva in December, concluded 
its laborious session on the .14th day of September last, on which day 
having availed itself of the discretionary power given to it by the treaty 
to award a sum in gross, it made its decision, whereby it awarded the 
sum of fifteen millions five hundred thousand dollars in gold, as the in¬ 
demnity to be paid by Great Britain to the United States for the satis¬ 
faction of all the claims referred to its consideration. 

This decision happily disposes of a long-standing difference between 
the two governments, and, in connection with another award made by 
the German Emperor, under a reference to him by the same treaty, 
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leaves these two governments without a shadow upon the friendly rela¬ 
tions which it is my sincere hope may forever remain equally unclouded. 

The report of the agent of the United States appointed to attend the 
Geneva tribunal, accompanied by the protocols of the proceedings of 
the arbitrators, the arguments of the counsel of both governments, the 
award of the tribunal, and the opinions given by the several arbitrators, 
is transmitted herewith. 

I have caused to be communicated, to the heads of the three friendly 
I)owers who complied with tlie joint request made to them under the 
treaty, the thanks, of this Government for the appointment of arbitrators 
made by them respectively, and also my thanks to the eminent person¬ 
ages named by them, and my appreciation of the dignity, patience, im¬ 
partiality, and great ability with which they discharged their arduous 
and liigh functions. 

Her ^Majesty’s government has communicated to me the appreciation 
by Her Majesty of the ability and indefatigable industry displayed by 
Mr. Adams, the arbitrator named on the i)art of this Government, dur¬ 
ing the protracted inquiries and discussions of the tribunal. I cor¬ 
dially unite with Her Majesty in this appreciation. 

It is due to the agent of the United States before the tribunal to re¬ 
cord my high appreciation of the marked ability, unwearied ])atience, 
and the i)rudence and discretion with which he has conducted the very 
resi)onsible and delicate duties committed to him, as it is also due to 
'the learned and eminent counsel who attended the tribunal on the part 
of this Government, to express my sense of the talents and wisdom 
which thej' brought to bear in the attainment of the result so happily 
reached. 

It will be the province of Congress to provide for the distribution, 
among those who may be entitled to it, of their respective shares of 
the money to-be paid. Although the sum awarded is not payable until 
a year from the date of the award, it is deemed advisable that no time 
be lost in making a proper examination of the several cases in which 
indemnitication may be due. I consequently recommend the creation 
of a board of commissioners for the purpose. 

By the thirty-fourth article of the treaty of Washington the respect¬ 
ive claims of the United States and of Great Britain, in their construc¬ 
tion of the treaty of the 15th of June, 1846, defining the boundary-line be¬ 
tween their respective territories, were submitted to the arbitration and 
award of His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, to decide which of those 
claims is most in accordance with the true interpretation of the treaty 
of 1840. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, having been pleased to under¬ 
take the arbitration, has the earnest thanks of this Government and 
of the people of the United States for the labor, pains, and care which 
he has devoted to the consideration of this long-pending difference. I 
have caused an expression of my thanks to be communicated to His 
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Majesty. Mr. Bancroft, the representative of this Gov’ernment at Ber¬ 
lin, conducted tlie case, and prepared the statement on the part of the 
United States, with the ability that his past services justified thei)ublic 
in expecting at his hands. As a member of the Cabinet at the date of 
the treaty which has given rise to the discussion between the two Gov¬ 
ernments, as the minister to Great Britain when the construction now 
])ronounced unfounded was first advanced, and as the agent and repre¬ 
sentative of the Government to present the case and to receive the 
award, he has been associated with the question in all of its pliases, 
and in every stage has manifest<*d a patriotic zeal and earnestness in 
maintenance of the claim of the United States. He is entitled to much 
credit for the success which has attended the submission. 

After a patient investigation of the case and of the statements of each 
party. His iMajesty the Emperor, on the 21st day of October last, signed 
his award in writing, decreeing that the claim of the Government of the 
United States, that the boundary-line between the territoi'ies of Her 
Britannic Majesty and the United States should be drawn through the 
Harro Channel, is most in accordance with the true interpretation of 
the treaty concluded on the 15th of June, 1846, between the Govern¬ 
ments of Her Britannic Majesty and of the United States. 

Copies of the “ case” presented on behalf of each government, and of 
the “statement in reply” of each, and a translation of the award, are 
transmitted herewith. 

This award confirms the United States in their claim to the important 
archipelago of islands lying between the continent and Vancouver’s 
Island, which for more than twenty-six years (ever since the ratification 
of th(^ treaty) Great Britain has contested, and leaves us, for the first 
time in the history of the United States as a nation, without a question 
of disi)uted boundary between our territory and the possessions of Great 
Britain on this continent. 

It is my grateful duty to acknowledge the prompt, spontaneous action 
of Her Majesty’s government in giving effect to the award. In antici¬ 
pation of any request from this Government, and before the reception in 
the United States of the award signed by the Emperor, Her IMajesty 
had given instructions for the removal of her troops which had been 
stationed there, and for the cessation of all exercise or claim of juris¬ 
diction, so as to leave the United States in the exclusive possession of 
the lately disputed territory. I am gratified to be able to announce 
that the orders for the removal of the troops have been executed, and 
that the military joint occupation of San Juan has ceased. The islands 
are now in the exclusive possession of the United States. 

It now becomes necessary to complete the survey and determination 
of that portion of the boundary-line (through the Haro Channel) upon 
which the commission which determined the remaining part of the line 
were unable to agree. I recommend the appointment of a commission 
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to act jointly with one which may be named by Her Majesty for that 
purpose. 

Experience of the difficulties attending the determination of our ad¬ 
mitted line of boundary, after the occupation of the territory, and its 
settlement by those owing allegiance to the respective governments, 
points to the importance of establishing, by natural objects or other 
monninents, the actual line between the territory acquired by purchase 
from Russia, and the adjoining possessions of Her Britannic Majesty. 
The region is now so sparsely occupied that no conflicting interests of 
individuals or of jurisdiction are likely to interfere to the delay or em¬ 
barrassment of the actual location of the line. If deferred until popu¬ 
lation shall enter and occupy the terrilory, some trivial contest of neigh¬ 
bors may again array the two governments in antagonism. I therefore 
recommend the appointment of a commission, to act jointly with one 
that may be appointed on the part of Great Britain, to determine the 
line between our territory of Alaska and the conterminous possessions 
of Great Britain. 

In my last annual message I recommended the legislation necessary 
on the ])art of the United States to bring into operation the articles of 
the treaty of Washington, of ISIay 8, 1871, relating to the flsheries, and 
to other matters touching the relations of the United States toward the 
British North American possessions, to become operative so soon as the 
proper legislation should be had on the part of Great Britain and its 
■possessions. 

That legislation on the part of Great Britain and its possessions had 
not then been had, and during the session of Congress a question was 
raised which for the time raised a doubt whether any action by Congress 
in the direction indicated would become important. This question has 
since been disjiosed of, and 1 have received notice that the Imperial 
Parliament and the legislatures of the provincial governments have 
passed laws to carry the provisions of the treaty on the matters referred 
to into operation. I therefore recommend your early adoption of the 
legislation in the same direction necessary on the part of this Govern¬ 
ment. 

The joint commission for determining the boundary-line between the 
United States and the British possessions, between the Lake of the 
Woods and the Rocky IMountains, has organized and entered upon its 
work. It is desirable that the force be increased in order that the com¬ 
pletion of the survey and determination of the line may be the sooner 
attained. To this end I recommend that a sufficient appropriation be 
made. 

With France, our earliest ally; Russia, the constant and steady friend 
of the United States; Germany, with whose government and people we 
have so many cau.ses of friendship and so many common sympathies, 
and the other powers of Europe, our relations are maintained on the 
most friendly terms. 
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Since my last annual message the exchange has been made of the 
ratifications of a treaty with the Austro-Hungarian empire, relating to 
naturalization; also of a treaty with the German empire resjmcting 
consuls and trade-marks; also of a treaty with Sweden and Norway 
relating to naturalization ; all of which treaties have been duly pro¬ 
claimed. 

Congress, at its last session, having made an appropriation to defray 
the expense of commissioners on the part of the United States to the 
International Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg, the persons ap¬ 
pointed in that character proceeded to their destination and attended 
the sessions of the congres.s. Their report shall in due season be laid 
before you. This congress meets at intervals of about three years, and 
has held its sessions in several of the countries of Europe. I submit to 
your consideration the propriety of extending an invitation to the con¬ 
gress to hold its next meeting in the United States. Th'e Centennial 
celebration to be held in 1870 would afford an appropriate occasion for 
such meeting. 

Preparations are making for the International Exposition to be held 
during the next year in Vienna, on a scale of very great magnitude. 
The tendency of these expositions is in the direction of advanced civili¬ 
zation, and of the elevation of industry and of labor, and of the increase 
of human happiness, as well as of greater intercourse and good w'ill be¬ 
tween nations. As this exposition is to be the first which will have 
been held in Eastern Europe, it is believed that American inventors and 
manufacturers will be ready to avail themselves of the opportunity for 
the presentation of their productions if encouraged by proper aid and 
protection. 

At the last session of Congress, authority was given for the aj^point- 
ment of one or more agents to represent this Government at the expo¬ 
sition. The authority thus given has been exercised; but, in the ab¬ 
sence of any appropriation, there is danger that the important benefits 
which the occasion offers will, in a large degree, be lost to citizens of 
the United States. 1 commend the subject strongjj^ to your considera¬ 
tion, and recommend that an adequate appropriation be made for the 
purpose. 

To further aid American exhibitors at the Vienna Exposition I would 
recommend, in addition to an appropriation of money, tnat the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy be authorized to fit up two naval vessels to transport 
between our Atlantic cities and Trieste, or the most convenient port to 
Vienna, and back, their articles for exhibition. 

Since your last session the President of the Mexican Republic, dis¬ 
tinguished by his high character, and by his services to his country, has 
died. His temporary successor has now been elected with great una¬ 
nimity by the people, a proof of confidence on their i)art in his patriotism 
and wisdom, which it is believed will be confirmed by the results of his 
administration. It is particularly desirable that nothing should be left 
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undone by the government of eitlier republic to strengthen their rela. 
tions as neighbors and friends. 

It is mucb to be regretted that many lawless acts continue to disturb 
the quiet of the settlements on the border between our territory and 
that of Mexico, and that complaints of wrongs to American citizens in 
various parts of the country are made. The revolutionary condition in 
which the neighboring republic has so long been involved, lias in some 
degree contributed to this disturbance. It is to be hoped that with a 
more settled rule of order through the republic., which may be expected 
from the present government, the acts of which just complaint is made 
will cease. 

The proceedings of the commission under the convention with Mex¬ 
ico of the -1th of July, 1868, on the subject of claims, have unfortunately 
been checked by an obstacle, for the removal of which measures have 
been taken by the two governments which it is believed will prove suc¬ 
cessful. 

The commissioners appointed, pursuant to the joint resolution of Con¬ 
gress of the 7th of May last, to inquire into depredations on the Texan 
frontier, have diligently made investigations in that quarter. Their 
I’cport upon the subject will be communicated to you. Their researches 
were ueccvssarily incomplete, partly on account of the limited appropri¬ 
ation made by Congress. Mexico, on the part of that government, has 
appointed a similar commission to investigate these outrages. It is not 
announced officially, but the press of that country states that the fullest 
investigation is desired, and that the co-operation of all parties con¬ 
cerned is invited to secure that end. I therefore recommend, that a 
special appropriation be made at the earliest day practicable, to enable 
the commissioners on the part of the United States to return to their 
labors without delay. 

It is with regret that I have again to announce a continuance of the 
disturbed condition of the island of Cuba. No advance toward the 
pacification of the discontented part of the population has been made. 
While the insurrection has gained no advantages and exhibits no more 
of the elements of power or of the prospects of ultimate success than 
were exhibited a year ago, Spain, on the other hand, has not succeeded 
in its repression, and the i)arties stand apparently in the same relative 
attitude which they have occupied for a long time past. 

This contest has lasted now for more than four years. Wei’e its scene 
at a distance from our neighborhood, we might be indifferent to its 
result, although humanity could not be unmoved by many of its incidents 
wherever they might occur. It is, however, at our door. 

I cannot doubt that the continued maintenance of slavery in Cuba is 
among the strongest inducements to the continuance of this strife. A 
terrible wrong is the natural cause of a terrible evil. The abolition of 
slavery, and the introduction of other reforms in the administration of 
government in Cuba, could not fail to advance the restoration of peace 
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and order. It is greatly to be hoped that the present liberal govern¬ 
ment of Spain will voluntarily adopt this view. 

Tlie law of emancipation, which was passed more than two years 
since, has remained unexecuted in the absence of regulations for its 
enforcement. It was but a feeble stop toward emancipation, but it was 
the recognition of right, and was hailed as such, and exhibited Spain 
in harmony with sentiments of liumanity and of justice, and in sympa¬ 
thy with tlie other powers of the Christian and civilized world. 

Within the past few weeks the regulations for carrying out the law 
of emancipation have been announced, giving evidence of tlie sincerity 
of intention of the present government to carry into effect the law of 
1870. I liave not failed to urge the consideration of the wisdom, the 
policy, and the justice of a more effective system for the abolition of the 
great evil which oppresses a race, and continues a bloody and destruc¬ 
tive contest close to our border, as well as the expediency and the jus¬ 
tice of conceding reforms of which the propriety is not questioned. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that the continuance of slavery 
is one of the most active causes of the continuance of the unhappy con¬ 
dition in Cuba, I regret to believe that citizens of the United State.s, or 
those claiming to be such, are large holders in Cuba of what is there 
claiiiKHl as propcu ty, but which is forbidden and denounced by the laws 
of the (Tnitefl States. They are thus, in defiance of the spirit of our 
own laws, contributing to the continuance of this distressing and .sick¬ 
ening contest. In my last annual mes.sage I referred to this subject, 
and I again recommend such legislation as may be proi)er to denounce, 
and, if not prevent, at least to di.scourage American citizens from hold¬ 
ing or dealing in slaves. 

It is gratifying to announce that the ratifications of the convention 
concluded under the auspices of this Covernment, between Spain on 
the one part, and the allied republics of the Pacific on the other, pro¬ 
viding for an armistice, have been exchanged. A copy of the instru¬ 
ment is herewith submitted. It is hoped that this may be followed by 
a permanent peace between the same parties. 

The differences whicdi at one time threatened the maintenance of peace 
between Brazil and the Argentine Itepublic, it is hoped are in the way 
of satisfactory adjustment. 

With these states, as with the republics of Central and of South 
America, we continue to maintain the most friendly relations. 

It is with regret, however, I announce that the government of Ven¬ 
ezuela has made no further iiayments on account of the awards under 
the convention of the 25th of April, 1866. That republic is understood 
to be now almost, if not quite, tranquillized. It is hoped, therefore, that 
it will lose no time in providing for the unpaid balance of its debt to the 
United States, which, having originated in injuries to our citizens by 
Venezuelan authorities, and having been acknowiedged, pursuant to a 
treaty, in the most solemn form known among nations, would seem to 
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deserve a preference over debts of a different origin and contracted in a 
different manner. This subject is again recommended to the attention 
of Congress for such action as may be deemed proper. 

Our treaty relations with Japan remain unchanged. An imposing- 
embassy from that interesting and progressive nation visited this coun¬ 
try during the year that is passing; but being unprovided with powers 
for the signing of a convention in this country, no conclusion in that 
direction was reached. It is hoped, however, that the interchange of 
opinions which took place during their stay in this country has led to a 
mutual api)reciatiou of the interests which may be promoted when the 
revision of the existing treaty shall be undertaken. 

In this connection 1 renew my recommendation of one year ago, that, 
“ to give importance and to add to the efficiency of our diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Japan and China, and to further aid in retaining the good 
opinion of those peoples, and to secure to the United States its share of 
the commerce destined to flow between those nations and the balance 
of the commercial world, an appropriation be made to support at least 
four American youths in each of those countries, to serve as a part of 
the official family of our ministers there. Our representatives would 
not even then be placed upon an equality with the representatives of 
Great Britain and of some other powers. As now situated, our repre¬ 
sentatives in Japan and China have to depend, for interpreters and 
translators, upon natives of those countries, who know our language 
imperfectly, or procure for the occasion the services of employes in for¬ 
eign business-houses, or the interpreters to other foreign ministers.” 

I renew the recommeudation made on a previous occasion, of the trans¬ 
fer to the Department of the Interior, to which they seem more appro¬ 
priately to belong, of all the powers and duties in relation to the Terri¬ 
tories with which the Dei>artment of State is now charged by law or 
by custom. 

Congress, from the beginning of the Government, has wisely made 
I^rovision for the relief of distressed seamen in foreign countries. No 
similar provision, however,-has hitherto been made for the relief of citi¬ 
zens in distress abroad, other than seamen. It is understood to be cus¬ 
tomary with other governments to authorize consuls to extend such 
relief to their citizens or subjects in certain cases. A similar authority, 
and an appropriation to carry it into ettect, are recommended in the case 
of citizens of the United States destitute or sick under such circum¬ 
stances. It is well known that such citizens resort to foreign countries 
in great numbers. Though most of them are able to bear the expenses 
incident to locomotion, there are some who, through accident or other¬ 
wise, become penniless, and have no friends at home able to succor 
them. Persons in this situation must either perish, cast themselv-es 
upon che charity of foreigners, or be relieved at the private charge of 
our own officers, who usually, even with the most benevolent disposi¬ 
tions, have nothing to spare for such purposes. 
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Should the authority and appropriation asked for be granted, care 
will be taken so to carry the beneficence of Congress into effect that it 
shall not be unnecessarily or unworthily bestowed. 

TREASURY. 

The moneys received and covered into the Treasury during the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1872, were : 

From customs. $-216,370,286 77 

From sales of public lands. 2,575,714 19 

From internal revenue. 130,642,177 72 

From tax on national bank circnlation. &o . 6,523,396 39 

From Pacific Railway companies. 749,861 87 

From customs lines, &c. 1,136, 442 34 

From fees, consular, patent, laud, &c. 2,284,095 92 

From miscellaneous sources. 4,412,254 71 


Total ordinary receipts. 364,694,229 91 

From premium on sales of coin. 9, 412,637 65 


Total net receipts. 374,106,867 56 

Palancc in Treasury June 30, 1871, (including $18,-2-28.35 received from 
“unavailable”). 109,935,705 59 


Total available cash. 484,042,573 15 


The net expenditures by warrants during the same period were: 


For civil expenses. $16,187,059 20 

For foreign intercourse. 1,839,369 14 

For Indians. 7,061,728 82 

For pensions. 28,533,402 76 

For military establishment, including fortifications, river and harbor 

improvements, and arsenals. 35,372,157 20 

For naval establishment, including vessels and machinery aud improve¬ 
ments at navy-yards.. 21,249,809 99 

For miscellaneous civil, including public buildings, light-houses, and 

collecting the revenue.. 42,958,3-29 08 

For interest on the public debt. 117, :557,839 72 


Total, exclusive of lu-incipal aud premium on the public debt--. 270,559,695 91 

For premium on bonds purchased. $6,9.58,266 76 

For redemption of the public debt. 99,9(i0,253 54 

- 106,918,520 .30 


Total net disbursements. 377,478,216 21 

Balance in Treasury June 30, 1872. 106, 564,356 94 

Total. 484,042,573 15 


From the foregoing statement it appears that the net reduction of the 
principal of the debt during the fiscal j-ear ending June 30, 1872, was 
$90,960,253.54. 
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The source of this reduction is as follows: 

. Net ordinary receipts durinn; the year. $364,694,229 91 

Net ordinary expenditures, including interest on the public debt. 270,559, 695 91 


Leaving surplus revenue. 94,134,534 00 

Add amount received from premium on sales of gold, in excess of the 

premium paid on bonds purchased. . 2, 454,370 S9 

Add the amount of the reduction of the cash balance at the close of 
the year, accompanied with same at commencement of the year_ 3, 371, 348 65 


Total. 99,960,253 54 


This Statement treats solely of the principal of the public debt. 

By the monthly statement of the public debt, which adds together the 
principal, interest due and unpaid, and interest accrued to date, not 
due, and deducts the cash in the Treasury as ascertained on the day of 
publication, the reduction was $100,044,491.28. 

The source of this reduction is as follows : 


Reduction in principal account. $99,960,003 54 

Reduction in unpaid interest account. • 3,330,952 96 


103,290,956 50 

Reduction in cash on hand. 2,746,465 22 


100.544,491 28 


On the basis of the last table the statements show a reduction of the 
public debt, from the 1st of March, 1899, to the present time, as follows : 


From March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1870. $87,134,782 84 

From March 1, 1870, to March 1, 1871. 117,619,630 25 

From March 1, 1871, to March 1, 1872. 94,895,348 94 

From March 1, 1872, to November 1, 1872, (eight mouths). 64,047,237 84 


Total. 363, 696 999 87 


With the great reduction of ta.’iiation by the acts of Congress at its 
last session, the expenditure of the Government in collecting the rev¬ 
enue will be much reduced for the next fiscal year. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether any further reduction of so vexatious a burden upon 
any people will be practicable for the present. At all events, as a 
measure of justice to the holders of the nation’s certificates of indebted¬ 
ness, I would recommend that no more legislation be had on this subject, 
unless it be to correct errors of omission or commission in the present 
laws, until sufficient time has elap.sed to prove that it can be done and 
still leave sufficient revenue to meet current expenses of Government, 
pay interest on the public debt, and provide for the sinking-fund estab¬ 
lished by law. The preservation of our national credit is of tlie highest 
importance; next in importance to this comes a solemn duty to provide 
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a national currency, of fixed, unvarying value, as compared with gold, 
and as soon as practicable, having due regard for the interests of the 
debtor class, and the vicissitudes of trade and commerce, convertible 
into gold at par. 

WAR. DEPARTMENT. 

The report of the Secretary of War shows the expenditures of the 
War l)ei»artment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, to be 
$30,799,991.82, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, to be 
$3o,372,157.20, showing a reduction in favor of the last fiscal year of 
$427,834.92. 

The estimates for military appropriations for the next fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1874, are $33,801,378.78. 

The e.stimates of the Chief of Engineers are submitted separately for 
fortifications, river and harbor imi)rovements, and for imblic buildings 
and grounds, and the Washington acpieduct. 

The afiairs of the Freedmen’s Bureau have all been transferred to the 
War Department, and regulations have been put into execution for the 
speedy payment of bounty, pay, &c., due colored soldiers, properly 
coming under that bureau. All war accounts, for money aTid property, 
I)rior to 1871, have been examined anti transmitted to the Treasury for 
final settlement. 

During the fiscal year there has been paid for transportation on rail¬ 
roads $1,30{),0()(), of which $800,857 was over the Pacific railroads; for 
transportation by water $029,373.52, and by stage $48,975.84; for the 
purchase of transportation animals, wagons, hire of teamsters, &c., 
$924,950.04. 

About $370,000 have been collected from Southern railroads during 
the year, leaving about $4,000,000 still due. 

The (Quartermaster has examined and transmitted to the accounting 
officers for settlement, $397,172.72 of claims by loyal citizens for quar¬ 
termasters’ stores taken during the war. 

Subsistence supplies to the amount of $89,048.12 have been issued to 
Indians. 

The annual average mean strength of the Army was 24,101 white, and 
2,494 colored soldiers. The total deaths for the year rejiorted, were 
367 white and 54 colored. 

The distribution of the Medical and Surgical History of the War is yet 
to be ordered by Congress. 

There exists an absolute necessity for a medical corps of the full 
number established by act of Congress of July 28, 1860 ; there being 
now fifty-nine vacancies, and the number of successful candidates rarely 
exceeds eight or teu in any one year. 

The river and harbor improvements have been carried on with energy 
and economy. Though many are only partially completed, the results 
have saved to commerce many times the amount expended. The increase 
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of commerce, with greater depth of channels, greater security in naviga¬ 
tion, and the saving of time, adds millions to the wealth of the country 
and increases the resources of the Government. 

The bridge across the Jlississippi River at Rock Island has been com- 
ideted, and the proper site has been determined upon for the bridge at 
La Crosse. 

The able and exhaustive report made by the commission appointed to 
investigate the Sutro Tunnel has been transmitted to Congress. 

Tlie observations and reports of the Signal Office have been continued. 
Stations have been maintained at each of the principal lake, seaport, 
and river cities. Ten additional stations have been established in the 
United States, and arrangements have been made for an exchange of re¬ 
ports with Canada, and a similar exchange pf observations is contem¬ 
plated with the West India Islands. 

The favorable attention of Congress is invited to the following recom¬ 
mendations of the Secretary of War: 

A discontinuance of the ajipointment of extra lieutenants to serve as 
adjutants and quartermasters; the adoption of a code providing specific 
penalties for well-defined oftenses, so that the inequality of sentences 
adjudged by courts-martial may be adjusted; the consolidation of ac¬ 
counts under which expenditures are made, as a measure of economy; 
a re-appropriation of the money for the construction of a depot at San 
Anton o, th title to the site being now perfected ; a special act placing 
the cemetery at the city of Mexico on the same basis as other national 
cemeteries; authority to purchase sites for military posts in Texas; the 
appointment of commissary sergeants from non-commissioned officers, as 
a measure for securing the better care and protection of supplies; an 
appropriation for the publication of tlie catalogue and tables of the 
anatomical section of the Army Medical Museum; a re-appropriation 
of the amount for the manufacture of breech-loading arms, should the 
selection be so delayed by the board of officers as to leave the former 
appropriation unexpended at the close of the fiscal year; the sale of 
such arsenals east of the Mississiiipi as can be spared, and the proceeds 
aiiplied to the establishment of one large arsenal of construction and 
repair upon the Atlantic coast, and the imrchase of a suitable site for a 
proving and experimental ground for heavy ordnance; the abrogation 
of laws which deprive inventors in the United States service from deriv¬ 
ing any benefit from their inventions; the repeal of the law prohibiting 
promotions in the staff-corps; a continuance of the work upon coast 
defenses; the repeal of the seventh section of the act of July 13, 1866, 
taking from engineer soldiers the per diem granted to other troops ; a 
limitation of time for presentation of old war claims for subsistence 
supplies under act of July 4, 1864; and a modification in the mode of 
the selection of cadets for the Military Acadenuv, in order to enhance 
the usefulness of the Academy, which is impaired by reason of the large 
amount of time necessarily expended in giving new cadets a thorough 
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knowledge of the more elementary branches of learning, which they 
should acquire before entering the Academy. Also an appropriation 
for philosophical apparatus and an increase in the numbers and pay of 
the Military Academy band. 

The attention of Congress will be called during its present session to 
various enterprises for the moie certain and cheaper transportation of 
the constantly increasing surplus of Western and Southern products to 
the Atlantic sea board. The subject is one that will force itself upon 
the legislative branch of the Government sooner or later, and I suggest, 
therefore, that immediate steps be taken to gain all available informa¬ 
tion to insure equable and just legislation. 

One route to connect the ^Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic, at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, by water, by the 
way of the Ohio and Tennessee Riv’ers, and canals and slack-water 
navigation to the Savannah and Ocmulgee Rivers, has been surveyed, 
and report made by an accomplished engineer officer of the Army. 
Second and third, new routes will be proposed for the consideration of 
Congress, namely, by an extension of the Kanawha and James River 
Canal to the Ohio, and by extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. 

1 am not prepared to recommend Government aid to these or other 
enterprises until it is clearly shown that they are ^ ot only of national 
interest, but that when completed they will be of a value commensurate 
with their cost. 

Tliat production increases more rapidly than the means of transporta¬ 
tion in our country has been demonstrated bj’ past experience. That 
the unprecedented growth in population and products of the whole 
country will require additional facilities, and cheaper ones for the inoi’e 
bulky articles of commerce to reach tide-water and a maiket will be 
j demanded in the near future, is equally demonstrable. I would there- 
; fore suggest either a committee or a c mmission to be authorized to 

i consider this whole question, and to report to Congress at some future 

day for its better guidance in legislating on this important subject. 

The railroads of the country have been rapidly extended during the 
i last few years to meet the growing demands of producei’s, and reflect 
much credit upon the capitalists and managers engaged in their con¬ 
struction. 

In addition to these, a project to facilitate commerce by the building 
of a ship-canal around Niagara Falls, on the United States side, which 
has been agitated for many years, will, no doubt, be called to your 
attention at this session. 

Looking to the great future growth of the country, and the increasing 
demands of commerce, it might be well, while on this subject, not only 
to have examined and reported upon the various practicable routes for 
connecting the Mississippi with tide-water on the Atlantic, but the 
feasibility of an almost continuous land-locked navigation from Maine 
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to the Gulf of Mexico. Such a route along our coast would be of great 
value at all times, and of inestimable value in case of a foreign war. 
Nature has provided the greater part of this route, and the obstacles to 
overcome are easily within the skill of the engineer. 

I have not alluded to this subject with the view of having any further 
expenditure of public money at this time than may be necessary to pro¬ 
cure and place all the necessary information before Congress in an 
authentic form, to enable it hereafter, if deemed practicable and worthy, 
to legislate on the subject without delay. 

NAVY DEPAETMENT. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy herewith accompanying, ex¬ 
plains fully the condition of that branch of the public service, its wants 
and deficiencies, expenses incurred during the past year, and appropria¬ 
tions for the same. It also gives a complete history of the services of 
the Navy for the past year, in addition to its regular service. 

It is evident that, unless early steps are taken to preserve our Navy, 
that in a very few years the United States will be the weakest nation 
upon the ocean, of all great powers. With an energetic, progressive 
business people like ours, penetrating and forming business relations 
with every part of the known world, a Navy strong enough to com¬ 
mand the respect of our flag abroad is necessarj" for the full protection 
of their rights. 

I recommend carefid consideration by Congress of the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Secretary of the Navy. 

POST-OFFICE DEPAETMENT. 

The accompanying report of the Postmaster General furnishes a full 
and satisfactory exhibit of the operations of the Post-Office Department 
during the year. The ordinary revenues of the Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1872, amounted to $21,915,420.37, and the expend¬ 
itures to $20,058,192.31. Compared with the previous fiscal year the 
increase of revenue was $1,878,330.95, or 9.37 per cent., and the increase 
of expenditures $2,208,088.23, or 9.29 per cent. Adding to the ordinary- 
revenues the annual appropriation of $700,000 for free matter, and the 
amounts paid to the subsidized mail-steamship lines from special appro¬ 
priations, the deficiency paid out of the general Treasury was $3,317,- 
705.94, an excess of $389,707.28 over the deficiency for the year 1871. 

Other interesting statistical information relating to our rapidly ex¬ 
tending postal service is furnished in this report. The total length of 
railro.'id mail-routes on the 30th of June, 1872, was 57,911 miles, 8,077 
additional miles of such service having been put into operation during 
the year. Eight newlines of railway post-offices have been established, 
with an aggregate length of 2,909 miles. The number of letters ex¬ 
changed in the mails with foreign countries was 24,362,500, an increase 
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of 4,066,502, or 20 per cent, over the number in 1871; and the postage 
thereon amounted to $1,871,257.25. The total weight of the mails ex¬ 
changed with European countries exceeded 820 tons. The cost of the 
United States transatlantic mail-steamship service was $220,301.70. 
The total cost of the United States ocean-steamship service, includ¬ 
ing the amounts paid to the subsidized lines of mail steamers, was 
$1,027,020.97. 

The following are the only steamship lines now receiving subsidies 
for mail service under special acts of Congress: The Pacific Mail Steam¬ 
ship Company receive $500,000 per annum for conveying a monthly mail 
between San Francisco, Japan, and China, which will be increased to 
$1,000,000 per annum for a semi-monthly mail on and after October 1, 
1873; the United States and Erazil ilail Steamship Comiiany' reeeive 
$150,000i)er annum for conveyinga monthly mail between New York and 
liio de Janeiro, Erazil; and the California, Oregon, and Mexico Steam¬ 
ship Company receive $75,000 per annum for conveying a monthly mail 
between San Francisco and Ilonolulu, (Hawaiian Islands,) making the 
total amount of mail-steamship subsidies, at present, $725,000 per an¬ 
num. 

Our postal communications with all parts of the civilized world have 
been i)laced upon a most advantageous footing by the improved postal 
conventions and arrangements recently concluded with the leading com¬ 
mercial countries of Europe and America, and the gratifying statement 
is made that with the conclusion of a satisfactory convention with 
France, the details of w hich have been definitely agreed to by the head 
of the French postal department, subject to the approval of the minister 
of finance, little remains to be accomplished by treaty for some time to 
come, with respect either to reduction of rates or improved facilities of 
postal intercourse. 

Your favorable consideration is respectfully invited to the recommen¬ 
dations made by the Postmaster-General for an increase of service from 
monthly to semi-monthly trips on the mail-steamship route to Erazil; 
for a subsidy in aid of the establishment of an Ahierican line of mail 
steamers betw’een San Francisco, New Zealand, and Australia; for the 
establishment of post-office savings banks ; and for the increase of the 
salaries of the heads of bureaus. I have heretofore recommended the 
abolition of the franking imvilege, and see no reason now for chang¬ 
ing my views on that subjeet. It not having been favorably regarded 
by Congress, however, I now suggest a modification of that privilege to 
correct its glaring and costly abuses. I Avould recommend also the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee or commission to take into consideration the 
best method (equitable to private corporations wdio have invested their 
time and capital in the establishment of telegraiih-lines) of acquu’ing 
the title to all telegraiffi-lines now in operation, and of connecting this 
service with the postal service of the nation. It is not probable that 
this subject could receive the proi)er consideration during the limits of 
2 M 
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a short session of Congress, but it may be initiated, so that future action 
may be fjiir to the Government and to private parties concerned. 

There are but three lines of ocean steamers, nainelj', the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, between San Francisco, China, and Japan, 
with provision made for semi-monthly service after October 1, 1873 ; 
the United States and Brazil line, monthly; and the California, New 
Zealand, and Australian line, monthly, plying between the United 
States and foreign ports, and owned and operated under our llag. I 
earnestly recommend that such liberal contracts for carrying the mails 
be authorized with these lines as will insure their continuance. 

If the e.xpedieucy of extending the aid of Government to lines of 
steamers which hitherto have not received it, should be deemed worthy 
of the consideration of Congress, political and commercial objects make 
it advisable to bestow such aid on a line under our flag between Pan¬ 
ama and the Western South American ports. By this means much 
trade, now diverted to other countries, might be brought to us, to the 
mutual advantage of this country and those lying in that quarter of 
the continent of America. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury will show an alarming 
falling off in our carrying-trade for the last ten or twelve years, and 
even for the past year. I do not believe that public treasure can be 
better expended in the interest of the whole people than in tyring to 
recover this trade. An expenditure of $5,000,000 per annum for the 
next five years, if it would restore to us our proportion of the carrying- 
trade of the world, would be profitably expended. 

The price of labor in Europe has so much enhanced within the last 
few years that the cost of building and operating ocean-steamers in 
the United States is not so much greater than in Europe, and I believe 
the time lias arrived for Congress to take this subject into serious con- 
.sideration. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Detailed statements of the disbursements through the Department of 
Justice will be furnwhed by the report of the Attorney-General, and 
though tliese have been somewhat increased by the recent acts of Con¬ 
gress “to enforce the rights of citizens of the United States to vote in 
the several States of the Union,” and “to enforce the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States,” and 
the amendments thereto, I cannot question the necessity and salutary 
effect of those enactments. Feckless and lawless men, I regret to say, 
have associated themselves together, in some localities, to deprive other 
citizens of those rights guaranteed to them bj' the Constitution of the 
United States, and to that end have committed deeds of blood and vio¬ 
lence ; but the prosecution and punishment of many of these persons 
have tended greatly to the repression of such disorders. I do not doubt 
that a great majority of the people in all parts of the country favoa the 
full enjoymont by all classes of persons of those rights to whicii they 
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are entitled under the Con.stitution and laws; and 1 invoke the aid 
and influence of all good citizens to prevent organizations whose ob¬ 
jects are by unlawful means to interfere with those rights. I look with 
confidence to the time, not far distant, when the obvious advantages of 
good order and peace will induce an abandonment of all combinations 
prohibited by the acts referred to, and when it will be unnecessary to 
carry on prosecutions or inflict imnishment to iirotect citizens from the 
lawless doings of such combinations. 

Applications have been made to me to pardon iiersons convicted of a 
violation of said acts, upon the ground that clemency in such cases 
would tend to tranquillize the public mind, and to test the virtue of 
that policy I am disposed, as far as my sense of justice will permit, to 
give to these applications a favorable consideration; but any action 
thereon is not to be construed as indicating any change in my determi¬ 
nation to enforce with rigor such acts so long as the conspiracies and 
combinations therein named disturb the peace of the country. 

It is much to be regretted, and is regretted by no one more than my¬ 
self. that a necessity has ever existed to execute the “enforcement act.” 
No one can desire more than 1 that the necessity of apjilying it may 
never again be demanded. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports satisfactory improvement and 
Iirogress in each of the several bureaus under the control of the Inte¬ 
rior Department. They are all in excellent condition. The work which 
in some of them, for some years, has been in arrears, has been brought 
down to a recent date, and in all the current business is being promptly 
dispatched. 

INDL\NS. 


The policy which was adopted at the beginning of this administration 
with regard to the management of the Indians has been as successful 
as its most ardent friends anticipated within so-short a time. It has re¬ 
duced the expense of their management; decreased their forays upon 
the white settlements; tended to give the largest opportunity for the 
extension of the great railways through the imblic domain and the 
pushing of settlements into more remote districts of the country; and at 
the same time improved the condition of the Indians. The policy will be 
maintained without any change excepting such as farther experience 
may show to be necessary to render it more efficient. 

The subject of converting the so-called Indian Territory south of Kan¬ 
sas into a home for tlie Indian, and erecting therein a territorial form of 
government, is one of great importance as a complement of the existing 
Indian policy. The (piestion of removal to that territory has, within 
the past year, been presented to many of the tribes resident upon other 
and less desirable portions of the public domain, and has generally been 
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received by them with favor. As a i)reliiniDary step to the organization 
of such a territory it will be necessary to confine the Indians, now resi¬ 
dent therein, to farms of proper size, which should be secured to them 
in fee ; the residue to be used for the settlement of other friendly In¬ 
dians. Efforts will be made in the immediate future to induce the re¬ 
moval of as many peaceably-disposed Indians to the Indian Territory as 
can be settled properly, without disturbing the harmony of those already 
there. There is no other location now available, where a people who are 
endeavoring to acquire a knowledge of pastoral and agricultural pur¬ 
suits can be as well accommodated as upon the unoccupied lands in the 
Indian Territoiy. A territorial government should, however, protect 
the Indians from the inroads of whites for a term of years, until they 
become sufficiently advanced in the arts and civilization to guard their 
own rights, and from the disposal of the lauds held by them for the 
same period. 

LANDS. 

During the last fiscal year there were disposed of, out of the public 
lands, 11,804,975 acres, a quantity greater by 1,099,270 acres than was 
disposed of the in'efious year. Of this amount, 1,370,320 acres were 
sold for cash ; 389,460 acres located with military warrants; 4,671,332 
acres taken for homesteads; 693,613 acres located with college scrip; 
3,554,887 acres granted to railroads; 465,347 acres granted to wagon- 
roads ; 714,255 acres given to States as swamp-land; 5,700 acres located 
by Indian scrip. The cash receipts from all sources in the Land-Office 
amounted to $3,218,100. During the same period 22,016,608 acres of the 
public lands were surveyed, which, added to the quantity before sur- 
reyed, amounts to 583,364,780 acres, leaving 1,257,633,028 acres of the 
public lands still unsurveyed. 

The reports from the subordinates of the Land-Office contain inter¬ 
esting information in regard to their respective districts. The^' uni¬ 
formly mention the fruitfulness of the soil during the past season, and 
the increased yields of all kinds of produce. lih’en in those States and 
Territories where mining is the principal business, agricultural products 
have exceeded the local demand, and liberal shipments have been made 
to distant points. 

PATENTS. 


During the year ending September 30, 1872, there were issued from 
the Patent-Office 13,626 patents; 233 extensions; and 556 certificates 
and registries of trade-marks. During the same time 19,587 applica¬ 
tions for patents, including re-issues and designs, have been received, 
and 3,100 caveats filed. The fees received during the same period 
amounted to $700,954.86, and the total expenditures to $623,553.90, 
making the net receipts over the expenditures $77,400.96. 

Since 1836,200,000 apjilications for patents have been filed, and about 
133,000 patents issued. The office is being conducted under the same 
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laws and general organization as were adopted at its original inaugura¬ 
tion, when only from one hundred to five hundred applications were made 
per annum. The Commissioner shows that the office has outgrown the 
original iilau, and that a new organization has become necessary. This 
subject was presented to Congress in a special communication in Feb¬ 
ruary last, with my approval and the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the suggestions contained in said communication were em¬ 
braced in the bill that was reported to the House, by the Committee on 
Patents, at the last session. The subject of the re-organization of the 
Patent-Office, as contemplated by the bill referred to, is one of such im¬ 
portance to the industrial interests of the country that I commend it to 
the attention of Congress. 

The Commissioner also treats the subject of the separation of the 
I’atent Office from the Department of the Interior. This subject is also 
embraced in the bill heretofore referred to. The Commissioner com¬ 
plains of the want of room for the model-gallery, and for the working 
foice and necessary files of the office. It is impossible to transact the 
business of the office i)roperly without more room in which to arrange 
files and drawings, that must be consulted hourly in the transaction of 
business. The whole of the Patent-Office building will soon be needed, 
if it is not already, for the accommodation of the business of the Patent- 
Office. 

. PENSIONS. 

The amount paid for pensions in the last fiscal year was $30,169,340 
an amount larger by $3,708,434 than was paid during the preceding 
year. Of this amount $2,313,409 were paid under the act of Congress 
of February 17, 1871, to survivors of the war of 1812. The annual in¬ 
crease of pensions by the legislation of Congress has more than kept 
pace with the natural yearly losses from the rolls. The act of Congress 
of dune 8, 1872, has added an estimated amount of 8750,000 per annum 
to the rolls, without increasing the number of pensioners. We cannot, 
therefore, look for any substantial decrease in the expenditures of this 
Department for some time to come, or .so long as Congress continues to 
so change the rates of i)ension. 

The whole number of soldiers enlisted in the war of the rebellion was 
2,688,523. The total number of claims for invalid pensions is 176,000, 
being but six per cent, of the whole number of enlisted men. The total 
number of claims on hand at the beginning of the year was 91,089; the 
number received during the yeaiMvas 20,574; the\iumber dksposed of 
vas 39,1(8, making a net gain of 12,604. The numberof claims now on 
file is 79,085. 

On the 30th of .lune, 1872, there were on the rolls the names of 95,405 
invalid military pensioners, 113,518 widows, orphans, and dependent 
relatives, making an aggregate of 298,923 Army pensioners. At the 
same time there were on the rolls the names of 1,449 Xavy pensioners, 
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and 1,730 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives, making- the whole 
number of naval pensioners 3,179. There have been received, since the 
passage of the act to provide pensions for the survivors of the war of 
1812, 36,551 applications, prior to June 30, 1872. Of these there were 
allowed, during the last fiscal year, 20,126 claims; 4,845 were rejected 
during the year, leaving 11,580 claims pending at that date. The num¬ 
ber of pensions of all classes granted during the last fiscal year was 
33,838. During that period there were dropped from the rolls, for vari¬ 
ous causes, 9,104 names, leaving a grand total of 232,229 pensioners on 
the rolls on the 30th of June, 1872. 

It is thought that the claims for pensions on account of the war of 
1812 will all be disposed of by the 1st of May, 1873. It is estimated 
that $30,480,000 will be required for the pension service during the next 
fiscal year. 

THE CENSUS. 

The ninth census is about completed. Its early completion is a sub¬ 
ject of congratulation, inasmuch as the use to be made of the statistics 
therein contained depends very greatly on the promptitude of publica¬ 
tion. 

The Secretary of the Interior recommends that a census be taken in 
1875, which recommendation should receive the early attention of Con¬ 
gress. The interval at present established between the federal census 
is so long, that the information obtained at the decennial periods as to 
the material condition, wants and resources of the nation, is of little 
practical value after the exi)iration of the first half of that period. It 
would probably obviate the constitutional provision regarding the decen¬ 
nial census, if a census taken in 1875 should be divested of all political 
character, and no re-apportionment of congressional representation be 
made under it. Such a census, coming as it would in the last year of 
the first century of our national existence, would furnish a noble monu¬ 
ment of the progress of the United States during that century. 

EDUCATION. 

The rapidly increasing interest in education is a most encouraging- 
feature in the current history of the country, and it is, no doubt, true 
that this is due in a great measure to the efforts of the Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation. That office is continually receiving evidences, which abundantly 
prove its efficiency, from the various institutions of learning, and 
educators of all kinds throughout the country-. 

The report of the Commissioner contains a vast amount of educational 
details of great interest. The bill now pending before Congress, pro¬ 
viding for the appropriation of the net proceeds of the sales of public 
lands for educational purposes, to aid the States in the general education 
of their rising generation, is a measure of such great importance to our 
Teal progress, and is so unanimously approved by the leading friends of 
education, that I commend it to the favorable attention of Congress. 
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TERRITORIES. 

Affairs in the Territories are generally satisfactory. The energy and 
business capacity of the pioneers who are settling up the vast domains 
not yet incorporated into States are keeping pace, in internal improve¬ 
ments and civil government, with the older communities. In but one 
of them, Utah, is the condition of affairs unsatisfactory, except so far 
as the quiet of the citizen may be disturbed by real or imaginary danger 
of Indian hostilities. It has seemed to be the policy of the legislature 
of Utah to evade all responsibility to the Government of the United 
States, and even to hold a position in hostility to it. 

T recommend a careful revision of the present laws of the Territory by 
Congress, and the enactment of such a law (the one proposed in Con¬ 
gress at its last session, for instance, or something similar to it) as will 
secure peace, the equality of all citizens before the law, and the ulti¬ 
mate extinguishment of polygamy. 

Since the establishment of a territorial government for the District 
of Columbia, the improvement of the condition of the city of Washing¬ 
ton and surroundings, and the increased prosperity of the citizens, is 
observable to the most casual visitor. The nation, being a large owner 
of property in the city, should bear, with the citizens of the District, its 
just share of the expense of these improvements. 

f recommend, therefore, an appropriation to reimburse the citizens 
for the work done by them along and in front of public grounds during 
the past year; and liberal appropriations in order that the improvement 
and embellishment of the public buildings and grounds may keep pace 
with the improvements made by the Territorial authorities. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture gives a very full and 
interesting account of the several divisions of that Department—the 
horticultural, agricultural, statistical, entomological, and chemical, and 
the benefits conferred by each upon the agricultural interests of the 
country. The whole report is a comifiete history, in detail, of the work¬ 
ings of that Department in all its branches, showing the manner in 
which the farmer, merchant, and miner is informed, and the extent to 
which he is aided in his pursuits. 

The Commissioner makes one recommendation—that measures be 
taken by Congress to i)rotect and induce the planting of forests, and 
suggests that no part of the public lauds .should be disposed of without 
the condition that one-tenth of it should be reserved in timber v here it 
exists, and, where it does not exist, inducements .should be offered for 
lilanting it. 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

In accordance with the terms of the act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1871, providing for the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
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of American independence, a commission has been organized, consist¬ 
ing of two members from each of the States and Territories. This com¬ 
mission has held two sessions, and has made satisfactory progress in the 
organization and in the initiatory steps necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the act, and for executing also the provisions of the act of 
June 1,1872, creating a centennial board of finance. A preliminary re¬ 
port of progress has been received from the president of the commis¬ 
sion, and is herewith transmitted. It will be the duty of the commission 
at your coming session to transmit a full report of the progress made, 
and to lay before you the details relating to the exhibition of American 
and foreign arts, products, and manufactures, which, by the terms of 
the act, is to be held under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, in the city of Philadelphia, in the year 187(5. 

This celebration will be looked forward to by American citizens with 
great interest, as marking a century of greater progress and prosperity 
than is recorded in the history of any other nation, and as serving a 
further good purpose in biinging together, on our soil, peoples of all 
the commercial nations of the earth, in a manner calculated to insure 
international good feeling. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 

An earnest desire has been felt to correct abuses which have grown 
up in the civil service of the country, through the defective method of 
making ai)pointments to ofiice. Heretofore federal offices have been 
regarded too much as the reward of political services. Under authority 
of Congress, rules have been established to regulate the tenure of office 
and the mode of appointments. It cannot be expected that any system 
of rules can be entirely effective, and prove a perfect remedy for the 
existing evils, until they have been thoroughly tested by actual prac¬ 
tice, and amended accox’ding to the I’equirements of the service. During 
my term of office it shall be my eai'nesc endeavor to so apply the rules as 
to secure the greatest possible reform in the civil service of the Govern¬ 
ment; but it will require the direct action of Congress to render the 
enforcement of the system binding upon my successors, and I hope that 
the experience of the past year, together with appropriate legislation 
by Congress, may reach a satisfactory solution of this question, and 
secure to the public service, for all time, a pi'actical method of obtaining 
faithful and efficient officers and employes. 

U. S. GKANT. 

Executive Mansion, December 2,1872. 
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MINUTES. 


1. At a nieeting of the Associated Executive Committee on Indian 

Affairs, held at Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, on Fourth Day, the 15th of Fourth Month, 1874, at 9 A. M., 

2. There were pre.sent: 

From New England Yearly Meeting —Edward W. Howland and 
Edward Earle. 

From New York Yearly Meeting —Wm. B. Collins and Benjamin 
Tatham. 

From North Carolina Yearly Meeting —Isham Cox and Josiah 
Nicholson. 

From Baltimore Yearly Meeting —Francis T. King. 

From Ohio Yearly Meeting —John Butler and George K. Jenkins. 
From Indiana Yearly Meeting —Charles F. Coffin and Murray 
Shipley. 

From Western Yearly Meeting —Amos Doan. 

From Kansas Yearly Meeting —William G. Coffin. 

Also Robert W. Hodson, from Western, as substitute for B. C. 
Hobbs, and John K. Garrett, from Philadelphia, as substitute for 
James E. Rhoads, with minutes from their respective Committees. 
Also our friend William Nicholson, General Agent. 

3. Josiah Nicholson was appointed Assistant Clerk for the present meeting. 

4. The Minutes of the meeting of the Committee held at Lawrence, Kan¬ 

sas, in Tenth month last, were read and approved, with the following 
explanation of minute 31: 

“The difficulty in settling the account of Agent Richards, therein referred 
to, was one arising from a misunderstanding by him of the channel 
through which certain moneys appropriated by Congress for the benefit of 
his Agency should be disbursed ; and it in no wise affected his character 
as an honest, faithful and efficient officer.” 

5. Our Treasurer presented his report, which was referred to Edward 

Earle, William B. Collins and Edward W. Howland, who were di¬ 
rected to audit his accounts and other bills which may be presented, 
and report to a future sitting; who are also directed to prepare an 
amount to be raised the ensuing year by the Yearly Meetings. 
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(). A communication from the Secretary of the Interior has been receiver! 
and read, informing us that the Senate has rejected the nomination 
of Mahlon Stubbs as Agent for the Kaw Indians, and asking this 
Committee to submit the name of some other person to be appointed 
in his place. The subject has claimed the consideration of this Com¬ 
mittee ; we are informed that no charges of official mismanagement, 
corruption, or want of efficiency were made against Mahlon Stubbs, 
and that his record as Agent in the Interior Department is good, but 
that the opposition to his appointment by members of Congress from 
Kansas prevented his nomination. From information received by 
the Committee, we believe that the objections to him were from his 
earnest efforts to promote the interests of the Indians, and that there¬ 
by he has incurred the ill will of some interested parties in Kansas. 
The subject is referred to the Washington Committee for its care. 

7. xin interesting letter from our friend James E. Rhoads, who, in com¬ 

pany with Thomas Wistar and Marmaduke C. Cope, has been trav¬ 
eling amongst the Indians, dated Wichita Agency, 4th mo. 2d, 1874, 
has been received. The important subjects brought to view are re¬ 
ferred for further consideration. 

8. A written communication from our friend Barnabas C. Hobbs, a mem¬ 

ber of this Committee, was received and read, and the subjects 
brought to view are referred to Edward Earle, Amos Doan, W. G. 
Coffin and George K. Jenkins, who are appointed a “ Business Com¬ 
mittee ” to consider, digest and propose to a future sitting, such 
points as may be referred to them, or may appear proper to receive 
our consideration. 

}». The Committee then adjourned to meet at the rise of the meeting for 
worship in this house. 

lb. 12 M. The Committee met after attending the usual week-day meet¬ 
ing of Friends, to this hour. 

11. A communication from Lawrie Tatum, addressed to this Committee, 
has been read, and is referred to the “Business Committee.” 

12. The subject of preparing a Memorial or Statement to Congress setting 
forth the results of our labors, the present position of the business, 
and the difficulties which surround our Agents, and what is necessary 
to our further success, having been introduced and considered, is re¬ 
ferred lor further consideration to the following Friends, who are 
desired to prepare one, if way opens for.it, and produce it to a future 
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sitting : Benjamin Tatham, George K. Jenkins, Murray Shipley and 
Francis T. King, in connection with our General Agent. 

13. Our General Agent presented the following report, which was read in 
part, and the Committee adjourned until 4 P. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Fourth Month, 15th, 1874, 
To THE Associated Executive Committee 

OF Friends on Indian Affairs : 

Since the last meeting of the Committee, I have spent most of the time in Wash¬ 
ington, and desire to call your attention to some of the subjects of official action 
at that point in connection with others at the various Agencies. 

The President’s Board of Indian Commissioners called the usual Conference of 
liepresentatives of those denominations engaged in the work of Indian Civiliza¬ 
tion. It was not however so largely attended as heretofore and seemed to lack the 
spirit and earnestness which should characterize such a body. The subjects which 
engaged its attention, in addition to reports of the progress of the work, were of 
great importance and deserved the deepest thoughband fullest expression of those 
assembled. Some of these subjects were: The responsibility of the denominations 
in assuming the duty of nominating Agents—and how they can secure the best 
men, and how can they most effectually supervise the conduct of their Agents. 
The character of employees—how to secure the best. Women as employees, and 
their relative influence in promoting the work. Missionary Work—What is its 
character and how can its methods be improved? Schools—What is their condi¬ 
tion ?—difficultie.s—causes of failure—methods which promote success. The true 
purpose of Schools not limited to mere literary teaching, &c., &c. Benjamin Tat¬ 
ham and Dr. J. E. Rhoads were the only members of ffie Committeee in attendance. 

As the term ef office of Agents Mahlon II Stubbs and Isaac T. Gibson had expir¬ 
ed, I recommended their re-appointment after conference with such members of the 
Washington Ck)ramittee as were acce-ssible. As the administration of both these 
Agents had been entirely satisfactory to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to 
the Secretary of the Interior, they promptly recommended them, and they were at 
once re-appointed by the President. The Senate, however, took no action in the case 
of either, except to refer the cases to its Committee on Indian affairs, until near the 
middle of last month, when the appointment of Agent Stubbs was rejected, In various 
interviews with the Chairman and other members of the Committee on Indian Af¬ 
fairs, I was repeatedly informed that there were no charges against him of official 
misconduct, and that the only obstacle to a favorable report by the Committee, was 
the opposition of the Senators from his own State (Kansas), one of whom was a 
member of the Committee. This opposition was based upon protests against his 
confirmation, signed and forwarded by citizens of Kansas, residing in the vicinity of 
the former Agency, who were personally hostile to Agent Stubbs, and whose hostil¬ 
ity was partly due to the fact that he did not consult .so much their interests as tho.se 
of the Indians under his care. It seems to be a usage, if not a rule of the Senate, 
U) reject appointments that are opposed by the Congressional delegation of the State 
in which the appointee resides, and in accordance with this usage, the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the Senate voted his rejection. At my request, however, they 
reconsidered their vote, and gave me an opportunity before the whole Committee to 
give a full statement of the case, but did not conclude to change their former 
descision. 
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Agent Gibson’s appointment was confirmed by the Senate on 13th inst. 

Efforts have been made for years to secure legislation for the sale of the lands 
belonging to the Black Bob Band of Shawnee Indians, in Eastern Kansas, but ow¬ 
ing to the conflicting interests of the Indians, the settlers and “ the speculators,” 
no adjustment has hitherto been proposed that was acceptable to all parties. This 
Band was allowed by treaty to hold its lands in common. The remainder of the 
tribe received their allotments. During the rebellion, the Indians being located 
immediately adjoining the western border of Missouri, were so exposed to the deso¬ 
lations of the guerilla warfare of that region, that they all left their reservation— 
many of the men entering the Union army. They did not return until after the 
close of the war. In the meantime, white men, encouraged, as they allege, hy the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Representative in Congress from Kansas, 
that these lands would soon be thrown into the market to actual settlers at one dol¬ 
lar and a quarter per acre, located themselves upon these lands of the Black Bob 
Shawnees, and when the latter returned, they found themselves homeless, and after 
hovering about the reservation for several years, they scattered in various directions 
through the Indian Territory, the most of them locating with the Eastern Shaw¬ 
nees in the Quapaw Agency. Before they left however, a considerable number of 
them sold or are alleged to have sold their allotments (which had been made sub¬ 
sequently to the general allotment for the Shawnee tribe) and issued deeds for the 
same, to certain parties who were not settlers upon the lands, thus giving rise to 
the class of so-called “speculators.” Some of these deeds have been recognized by 
the Department and in a few instances patents have been issued, but this process 
was arrested by special act of Congress, It is asserted that the Indians did not re¬ 
ceive the amounts stated as consideration in these deeds. The lands are valuable, 
but are very variously estimated. Their worth, upon an average, is placed by the 
settlers at about $3.00 per acre. The speculators say they are worth $16.00, and I 
believe the Superintendent considers them worth about the latter amount, They 
are entirely occupied and some of them well improved. The Missouri River, 
Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad passes through or immediately by them, and they 
are near Kansas City. No one of the parties in interest has sufficient representa¬ 
tion in Congress to secure its own wishes, and yet each has strength enough to de¬ 
feat any combination of the others. So the matter has been delayed from year to 
year, the Indians getting no benefit from their lands, the settlers having no title, 
and the speculators having their investments fruitless. I do not see any probable 
solution of the difficulty this session. 

The sale of the lands of the Kaw Indians under the act of 1872 having been 
suspended till further legislation, a bill is now pending which authorizes the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interioi to inquire into the appraisement of said lands, and if he is 
satisfied that they have been appraised at more than their present cash value, he 
may either appoint a commission for a re-appraisement or reduce the previ¬ 
ous appraisement, the reduction being limited to 25 per cent. The mode 
of payment is also modified so as to allow it to be made in six annual in¬ 
stalments; but if parties fail to make payments or fulfill other conditions 
within ninety days from the time such payments are due, they forfeit all rights 
under the bill and all claim to re-imbursement, compensation, &c. It is probable 
that the provisions of this bill are as favorable as any that can be secured and that 
it will be passed the present session. It is certainly important that these lands 
should be sold as speedily as practicable. The Indians are entirely without funds 
for their establishment upon their new homes, and have already consumed $25,000 
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advanced by Congress, and to be re-imbursed to the treasury out of the proceeds of 
sales of their lands. The (juantity of land sold under the appraisement did not 
produce enough money to pay the cost of appraisement. 

I have presented no name for appointment as Agent of the Kaw Indians, as the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs was willing to wait until your present meeting. In 
the mean time he is seriously considering the proposition to attach this Agency to 
that of the Osages. The arguments in favor of this annexation are that the Kaws 
are a branch of the Osage tribe, and of course speak the same language; and are lo¬ 
cated contiguously. Their number is small, and if placed under the same Agent 
as the Osages, a closer affiliation of the tribes would be likely to result, which, by 
leading to inter-marriage, would probably tend to arrest the physical deterioration 
which has, for many years, been going on amongst the Kaws. If the Department 
makes this arrangement, the Osage Agent will place a head-farmer amongst the 
Kaws, whose duties will be the same as those of the four head-farmers of the Osages. 
I would suggest to the Committee to nominate a Friend for Agent for the Kaw In¬ 
dians, and also to indicate their views to the Commissioner as to the propriety of the 
proposed junction of the two Agencies. This junction has long been contemplated 
by the Indians, and if it is desirable to accomplish it, no more favorable time than 
the present will probably be found. 

A delegation, representing the wilder portion of the Osages, have recently visited 
VVashingten. One purpose of their visit seemed to be to endeavor to secure a mod¬ 
ification of the law providing for the sale of their late reservation, so that they 
themselves might have the management of the proceeds of said sale. They are, un¬ 
doubtedly, instigated to this effort by avaricious men, who desire to defraud them 
of their funds. When all their lands are sold the nation will be worth probably 
six or eight millions of dollars, and if the disposition of this sum, or even of its in¬ 
terest is committed to their Council, it will become a source of complete demorali¬ 
zation to the leading men of the tribe, and will go to swell the fortunes of unprin¬ 
cipled claim Agents. There is no probability that any action will, at present, be 
taken by Congress in this matter, but the simple fact that millions are involved in 
the proposed legislation, indicates the possibility that it may be accomplished at 
some time. 

The Osage delegation also desired to procure the appointment of a Catholic Agent, 
and the transfer of their school to that denomination. At the same time a memor¬ 
ial was presented to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, signed by 28 of the chief 
counsellors and braves, who are stated to represent about three-fourths of the tribe, 
in which memorial they say that their school is very prosperous, and that they de¬ 
sire no change in the administration, and disclaim the authority of the delegation 
then in Washington to represent the views of the Osage Nation. There are about 
250 members of the Catholic Church amongst the Osages, a fair proportion of whom 
are women and children. The course pursued by Agent Gibson has been very lib¬ 
eral. All the Catholics are allowed to exercise their choice of schools,—and those 
who prefer to send their children to the Catholic School in Southern Kansas receive 
of the school fund a sufficient portion to defray their expenses. Very many of the 
Catholics, however, prefer the Agency School. 

The settlers upon the late Osage reservation have twice procured legislation which 
postponed the payment of their lands—but we have hitherto secured interest on 
deferred payments. An effort is again made to secure postponement and requires 
attention. It is also a fact that very many of these settlers have never taken any 



legal steps to secure titles to their lands, and by organizing in clans for mutual 
protection, they prevent any other persons, who would be willing to settle upon and 
pay for the lands from doing so ; and as the law provides for the sale of the land to 
actual settlers only, it is very difficult to remedy this wrong. 

The proposition to organize the Indian Territory into a Territory of the United 
States, is probably growing in favor with members of Congress, as the impression 
becomes more and more distinct that some form of Government besides the various 
tribal organizations, is essential to the protection of life, liberty and property in 
that portion of the country. Several Bills have been introduced, the present session, 
for this purpose, but none of them is likely to pass. The appointment of a Governor 
of the Territory, and the institution of a United States Court would seem to be 
harmless measures, and might tend to promote the observance of law and order; 
but the organization of a Territorial Legislature with powers to enact laws coneern- 
ing.internal improvements, and on other very important subjects, would probably 
be a dangerous proceeding. The present inhabitants of the Territory are hardly 
likely to select a Legislature that could safely be entrusted with such powers; and 
it would seem desirable in any plan of organization, either to make no provision 
for a Territorial Legislature, or else greatly to restrict its powers and the subjects 
upon which it should be allowed to take action. It becomes the friends of the In¬ 
dian to watch the course of event«, and the indications of future action on the part 
of Congress, with a view of modifying whatever may seem likely to result injuri¬ 
ously, and of securing for this people, in their varying degrees of intelligence and 
moral developement, those regulations which are adapted to their needs. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill as now reported to the House of Representatives 
contains a few features deserving the notice of the Committee. 

All the Superintendencies are discontinued except the Central. All the Agen¬ 
cies of the so-called civilized tribes (the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and the Seminoles) are discontinued, and the duties now performed by these 
Agents are assigned to the Superintendent of the Central Superintendency and his 
salary is increased to $2,500. In connection with this subject, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the continuance of the Superintendencies has for years been considered 
by many members of Congress, as entirely useless, and there is no doubt of the 
correctness of this opinion, so far as most of these offices are concerned. Last 
year it was with no little difficulty that we succeeded in retaining any Superinten¬ 
dency, and it was clearly the determination at the commencement of the present 
session to prepare the Indian Bill without providing for the retention of any. An 
examination of the Treaties however with the Cherokees and others showed that 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs was to preside over the Okmulgee Council 
and so the Central Superintency is nominally retained in the bill. It is however 
the desire of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that the Superintendent should 
move his office to the Indian Territory and be released from the supervision of 
many of the Agencies now under his care, and assume the duties of Agents of the 
civilized tribes, or in fact to become the Governor of the Territory. If this idea 
is carried out, our Agents will report directly to the Commission at Washington, 
and the Superintendency will to all intents and purposes be discontinued. It is 
quite doubtful whether we shall much longer be able to prevent a change of this 
kind, but I think the bill will be so modified before it passes, and probably before 
it leaves the care of the Committee, that the change will not be actually enforced 
the coming year. I also believe the Northern Superintendency will be preserved. 
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The devotion of Friends to this work impresses our Legislators to such an extent 
that many of them are unwilling to refuse wliat we believe to be essential. 

Again the bill makes provision for only one Indian .Vgent for the tribes in Kan¬ 
sas. The Pottawatomies and Kickapoos are about 40 miles apart, and one Agent 
will have to care for both tribes. 

Two hundred thousand dollars are provided for the subsistence of the Indians 
at the three South Western Agencies, with a proviso that this appropriation shall 
be expended only on behalf of those Indians who go and remain on said reserva¬ 
tions and refrain from hostilities. The Deficiency Bill provides for the same In¬ 
dians, fifty thousand dollars for the present fiscal year, and fifty-four thousand two 
hundred and seventy-eight and tVj fof last fiscal year. This Deficiency Bill also 
provides $10,000 for the Modoc Indians now in the Territory, and the Indian Ap¬ 
propriation Bill $10,1)00 for the same. 

The latter bill also limits the amount (except as therein otherwise provided) to 
be expended at any one Agency for employees at $6,000. 

It prohibits the payment of any appropriation to any band of Indians whilst 
any portion of said band may be at war with the United States or with the white 
citizens of any Suate or Territory. 

It prohibits the making of any expenditure for the next fiscal year beyond the 
amount specially provided in the bill. 

It prohibits the giving out of supplies for more than one week in advance, and 
imposes the dutv upon Agents of requiring service of all able-bodied Indians, 
from 18 to 45, for the benefit of themselves or of the tribe, to an amount equal in 
value to the supplies furnished them, except in the case of such tribes as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior may consider too wild and ungovernable to submit to such a 
regulation. 

It continues the President’s Board of Indian Commissioners. 

It provides $7,000 for the Okmulgee Council. 

It empowers the Secretary of the Interior to set ..part for educational purposes, 
.such amounts of the annuities of any tribe as he may deem best for the welfare of 
the Indians. 

It re-appropriates the unexpended balance of the Civilization Fund of the Cen¬ 
tral Snperintendency, which was no longer available after the commencement of 
the present fiscal year, (6th Mo., 30th, 1873,) viz., $24,480.^^%, and appropriates for 
the present fiscal year for the same purpose, $10,000. 

It provides $ for the Kickapoos, which have been removed from Mexico, 

and $6.5,000 for the removal of the remainder. 

Our application for $50,000 for a Civilization Fund was at first rejected by the 
Committee on Appropriations?, as were all similar applications, under the pressure 
of public sentiment in favor of retrenchment. They finally agreed however to 
the two appropriations of $10,000 and $24,48u, with the provision authorizing the 
Secretary to use annuities for educational purposes. There is considerable doubt 
whether Congress will agree to this latter provision, as it i.s, to some extent, in con¬ 
flict with treaty stipulations. There can be no doubt, however, that it would be 
far better for the Indians, were their annuities mainly used in this way. The 
payment to them of money, tends to destroy their inclination to telf support and 
demoralizes them in various ways. 

The Deficiency Bill also provides $25,000, (reimbursable), for the Kaw Indians, 
f$20,000 for settlement, and $5,000 for buildings,) to be available as soon as the 
bill becomes a law. 

2 
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The Kickapoos that were removed last year from Mexico, reached the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Wichita Agency about the first of 12th mo., and, owing to the exhaus¬ 
tion of their ponies, have remained in that section to this time. Special Agent An¬ 
drew C. Williams, met them near the Wichita Mountains, and after remainid^ with 
them a month, returned to the reservation immediately west of the Arkansas Riv¬ 
er and soutli of the southern line of Kansas, where he had located the women and 
children belonging to this tribe, who had been captured in Mexico by Gen. McKen- 
r.ie. Of these there are 14 women and 22 children. Those near the Wichita Agency 
number 325 making 361, and there is probably an equal number still in Mexico, 
for whose removal arrangements will be made. Their location is still undetermin¬ 
ed, though the Commissioner inclines to place them in the Chickasaw country in¬ 
stead of near the Kansas line, as at first contemplated. 

In my last report I stated that, as there were no funds applicable to the erection 
of Agency Buildings on the Kickapoo reservation in Kansas, it had been arranged 
for Agent B. H. Miles to reside at the Boarding School, and for his wife to act as 
Matron of that establishment. There is reason to believe that this plan has been 
beneficial. I refer to the following report of the Agent, Matron and Teacher, for 
the latest information, in my posses-sion, concerning this tribe. 


Kickapoo Agenct, Kansas, 3d mo., 3l8t, 1874. 
William Nicholson, Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed I transmit Reports from the Matron and Teacher of our “ Kickapoo 
Mission,” which I hope will be satisfactory to the Committee, for we feel much en¬ 
couraged in the work from our experience thus far, feeling, as we do, that there has 
been some further advancement in the right direction. The parents of the children 
attending School, are becoming very much more interested in our efibrts to establish 
such discipline as is desirable in such a place, and uphold us in any requirement 
that is calculated to do them good. 

Our Sabbath School has been regularly held at eleven o’clock each Sabbath, in 
which capacity we usually spend two hours, by first singing hymns and reading 
from the scriptures, after which—lessons,‘by those who read, with appropriate ques¬ 
tions ; those who cannot read sufficently to understand its meaning, are given such 
lessons as are calculated to lay the foundation for futurq usefulne.s8. School is 
closed by reciting texts, and reading and singing, and to say the lea.st, such seasons 
are very enjoyable. 

Owing to the continued cold weather we have not done much gardening, but have 
our hot bed made, and plants coming on as fast as the season will permit, and ex¬ 
pect, “ Providence permitting,” to raise such vegetables as are needed for the sup¬ 
port of the institution. 

I am satisfied that the Tribe in general are more in earnest this spring than ever 
before to make their farming operations a success, and I have spared no pains in 
assisting to get their implements in readiness, and have them repair their fences so 
as to protect what they may raise. 

There is a deep religious feeling existing in the Tribe and services are held regu¬ 
larly each Sabbath. Thy Friend, 


B. H. MILES, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 
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Matkon’s Report op Kickapoo Mission, from 11th Mo. 27 th, 1873, xe 
3 d Mo. 31st, 1874. 

B. H. Miles, U. S. Indian Agent. 

On assuming charge of Kickapoo Mission, 11th mo., 27th, 1873, there were 24 
children in the institution, in good health and comfortably clothed, but were very 
restless and disorderly, seeming determined to continue the practice of running home 
iit pleasure, as they had been doing for some months previous. When any one of 
them was missing, the Agent went in pursuit, overtook and brought them back be¬ 
fore they got very far away, and gave them to understand that they positively should 
not leave without permission to go home, or any where else, and we soon got 
through that trouble, and the children began to seem more contented and obedient 
and orderly about and in the house. 

We got up a Christmas Tree for the pleasure and benefit of the children, on the 
eve of 2.5th of I2th mo., and were kindly assisted in the enterprise by “ Friends ” of 
Ohio Yearly Meetiijg. Had the children’s parents invited to supper, and to see the 
presents we had arranged to give them, and I am sure they, as well as the children) 
were pleased and gratified to the fullest extent with the occasion, which will long be 
remembered by them; the children say they wish we would have a Christmas Tree 
every three months. The parents took the children home for a visit during holi¬ 
days, giving us a chance to clean and regulate the house, and to get every thing 
ready for next term, which opened 1st of 1st quarter, 1874, with 28 scholars, and 
soon increased to 43 in number, and but for sickness 1 think our family would have 
.averaged over 40, and it is with pleasure that I report the children as seeming per¬ 
fectly contented and happy here, and willing in all respects to comply with our re- 
(juirements. 

Have made it my study and prayer to know how to win their love, and how to 
make them feel attached to this place as their home, and us as their benefactors, 
and we feel happy in knowing that we have been blessed with frequent assurances 
from their own lips and in their conduet toward us, and feel stimulated to press on 
with renewed energy to accomplish greater good. 

The girls are very good, and willing to perform the work assigned them, and we 
manage to keep the larger ones pretty closely occupied, night and morning, and 
7th days, with dish washing, bed making, sweeping, scrubbing, &c , and they often 
help with washing and ironing, and frequently with cooking. Many of them sew 
as well as women and have a taste for it, and I’m certain if they have any chance to 
practice the lessons taught them here, when they grow into womanhood, their ex¬ 
ample and imfluence will do a great deal of good to those of their tribe who so 
much need the example and teaching. 

The boys have not had very much work to do out of doors this winter, except 
carrying in wood, pumping water, &c., but now that spring work is on hand we ex¬ 
pect to have them help about gardening and farming, and they seem anxious to en¬ 
gage in such work. 

The children are collected each day for devotional exercises and religious teach¬ 
ing. Respectfully, 

IRENE D. MILES, 

Matron, Kickapoo Mission. 
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On taking charge of the Kickapoo Mission School 11th month 27th, 1873, there 
were 24 scholars in attendance; Number increased during the quarter to 34; went 
to work to establish good order, which seemed to be the thing most needful; aver¬ 
age attendance, 27; closing 12th month 25th, 1873. 

Commenced next quarter with 28 scholars, and the number increased in a short 
time to 43; average attendance during quarter, 35. There were nine new scholars 
come in who had never attended school, their ages ranging from 3 to 5 years. 

In a few days got the classes arranged and every thing went nicely during the 
term. Some of the scholars have progressed finely, and the larger ones have been 
growing more and more interested in their studies throughout the term, and at the 
close many ef the children did not care about leaving for a week’s vacation. 

Branches taught, Orthography, Beading, Writing, .Arithmetic, and Geography. 
iVt the commencement of the term, 9 were in the .Alphabet Class; at the close only 
4. The others having gone to the First Beader. 

Four read in History; 10 in the Third Beader; 9 in the Second Beader; 9 in the 
First Beader; 10 study Geography, and 4 have made considerable advancement in 
•it. 4 study Practical Arithmetic. They commenced in Addition; have got to 
lieduction of Compound Numbers; 14 are studying the Multiplication Table. 

All the children are drilled in Spelling, and their advancement has been pretty 
good. 

ELIZA H. COX, Teacher. 


Amongst the Pottawatomies there has been much and fatal sickness during the 
past winter, mostly from acute pulmonary afflictions. About one-twentieth of the 
tribe have died within the la.st six months. The School continues in successful 
operation under the care of John and Bebecca Newlin, and has numbered about 
the same as at last report, (34.) The attendance is quite regular—some of the children 
remaining for three or four months consecutively without visiting their homes. 

The girls render assistance in the kitchen, taking turns of a day’s service, and 
some of them have learned the Important accomplishment of baking good bread. 

One young man of good habits has entered the School with the intention of re¬ 
maining for Utree years, although his parents are opposed to education. 

The supply of cattle and hogs, poultry, &c., and their good condition, with the 
crops of wheat, (Fall and Winter,) corn, hay, pumpkins, &c., indicate that Agent 
Newlin intends to make the Institution self-supporting, so far as practicable. 

A delegation of Pottawatomies has been in Washington for some time endeavor¬ 
ing to procure an equitable adjustment of their aflairs with the Governnment, and 
has received such assistance as I have been able to give them. Their case is now 
before the Assistant Attorney General, whose report will probably determine the 
action of the Department. 

The Kaw Indians have quite recently returned from a successful bufialo hunt, 
bringing in about 800 robes. They are now engaged in making rails and some of 
them are exchanging their robes for hogs. 

A Day School attended mostly by the children of the half-breeds was kept up un¬ 
til the last of 2d mo., when it was suspended on account of the removal of the 
parents to too great a distance from the Agency. The children who attended the 
Mission School on the old reservation frequently beg to come and live again with 
their former care-takers but no buildings are in readiness for their accommodation. 
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Quite a change is noticeable in the half-breeds, most of whom are Catholics. No 
ca.se of drunkenness has occured amongst them for months past; some of them at¬ 
tend the religious meetings held at the Agency. At their request religious meet¬ 
ings have been held by the .Agent and his co-laborers amongst them, some of which 
have been bies.sed seasons in which these people manifested much religious sensi¬ 
bility 

I invite your attention to the subjects of Agency and School Buildings, &c., al¬ 
luded to in the accompanying letter of Agent Stubbs, and to the correspondence 
between Su|)erintendent Hoag and myself relative thereto. 

I also present copy of a letter addresse<l to me by Agent I. T. Gibson, with reference 
to the need of additional funds for carrying on the work of civilization amongst the 
Osages, and conveying information as to the condition of affairs in that tribe. The 
School has, since the date of that letter, increased to seventy pupils. In consulta¬ 
tion with the Commis-sioner of Indian Affairs, it was concluded to apply to Con¬ 
gress for permission to use for a limited period, a sufficient amount of the proceeds 
of sales of the late O.sage reservation, such permission being continued, if Congress 
deemed it necessary, upon the consent of the tribe. Tl.e accompanying correspon¬ 
dence shows the action taken in the ca.se. The bill being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs was returned with an adverse report and indefinitely 
postponed, and owing to the peculiar nature of the opposition to the plan no at¬ 
tempt is advisable to renew it the present session. There will only be about $15,000 
available for the civilization of these Indians the ensuing fiscal year, and the Agent 
will be compelled to curtail his work very much : 

OFFicfi FOR Osages, Ist mo., 27th, 1874. 
Dr. Wm. Nichoi^on, Agt. Ass’d Ex. Com., 

Washington City, D. C, 

We have conversed about the needs of the Osages for the current year, commenc¬ 
ing 7th mo., Ist day, and speculated as to where the necessary funds were to come 

When I was in Washington, some weeks since, I spoke te Commissioner Smith 
on the subject, after I found that nearly all the proceeds of the Osage lands had 
been paid over to the Cherokees ; the Commissioner remarked, after some delibera¬ 
tion, that we had better leave that matter with thee to investigate and suggest how 
the funds for next year could be provided. 

To meet the demands of this tribe for wagons, plows, harness, clothing, furniture 
for houses, &c., to keep up the school, shops, hospitals, mills, &c., at least $150,000 
ought to te and can be well expended. All that is now wanting is the proper hand¬ 
ling of this people and the judicious expenditure of their means, and they will rap¬ 
idly civilize. They are now rapidly civilizing. Ten families of blanket Osages 
have gone into good houses during the month, that they have assisted in building, 
and these have just asked me for the following articles: “ chairs, tables, wash-tubs, 
wa.sh-boards, smoothing irons, and dog irons.” 

Though the School Building is incomplete, and not fenced, we opened school on 
New Years day, and have over 30 pupils,—3 of them work in the shoe shops half 
the day, 1 in a carpenter, and 1 in the black smiths shops, others doing heavy work 
in kitchen and wash-room, hauling wood, &c. The girls are also engaged in indus¬ 
trial pursuits. All going off nicely—most of them have Catholic parents—they do 
not run away, but some cry when their parents come, for fear of being taken away, 
and some run away from home to the school. When the blanket Osages come in 
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i'roni the plains, we cannot provide for half the children that are promised us to 
school. 

We have heard of no depredations of the Osages on the plains this summer and 
winter—the like never been before—everything connected with the improvement of 
this people is prospering, and it would be an unspeakable calamity if no funds are 
provided for the coming year. 

Thy Friend, 

ISAAC T. GIBSON, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 


Department of the Interior, 

Wasthinglon, D. C., February 27, 1874. 

Sir : I have the honor to present herewith a copy of a communication, dated 
the 25th instant, from the Commis-sioner of Indian .Affairs, with a copy of a letter' 
from a member of the “ Committee of Friends,” directing attention to the necessity 
that exists for rendering available, for the purpose of their civilization, the ample 
accruing funds of the Great and Little O.sage Indians. 

Concuring in the recommendation that Congreas be requested to authorize an 
annual expenditure of $200,000 for four years from the proceeds of the sales of the 
lands of the Great and Little Osage Indians in Kansas, or of so much of said pro¬ 
ceeds as under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be deemed ne- 
i«.s.sary for the support and civilization of .said Indians, I submit herewith a 
draught of a bill for the purpose, to which the attention of Congress is respectfully 
invited. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 


The Spe.^ker oJ the House of Representatives. 


C. DELANO, 

Recreiary, 


Department of the Interior, 

Office op Indian Affairs, 

W(tshington, D. C., February 25, 1874. 

.Sir: Herewith I have the honor to inclo.se copies of a letter from William 
Nicholson, of the f>>mmlttee of Friends on Indian Affairs, dated the 6th instant, 
in which the attention of the Department is invited to the necessity for some ar¬ 
rangement being made “by which the ample accruing funds of the Great and 
Little Osage Indians may be made available for their civilization.” 

By the 12th section of the Indian appropriation act of July 15, 1870, (Stat., vol. 
16, p. 362,) it is provided that the United States, in consideration of the relinquish¬ 
ment by the Osage Indians of their lands in Kansas, as stitpulated in the 2d article 
of the treaty with said Indians of September 29, 1865, (Stat., vol. 14, p. 688,) shall 
pay annually interest on the amount of money received as proceeds of sale of said 
lands, at the rate of five per centum, to be expended for the benefit of the tribe. 

The greater portion of these proceeds up to the present time having, as Mr. 
Nicholson states in his letter, been expended in the purchase of the removal to 
their new reservation in the Indian Territory, and in their settlement thereat, the 
interest, as it accrues, is insufficient to provide for the necessities of the tribe to 
carry on the important work of their civilization and improvement. 

It is, therefore, recommended—and the Office sustains the recommendation—that 
Congress be asked to authorize an annual expenditure for four years of $200,000 
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from the proceeds of the sales above referred to, or so much thereof as under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be deemed nece.sRary for the sup¬ 
port and civilization of said Indians. 

A draught for a bill with the above object in view is herewith respectfully sub¬ 
mitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWD. P. SMITH. 

Commissioner. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1874. 

It is my duty to call thy attention to the necessity for some arrangement by which 
the ample accruing funds of the Great and Little Osage Indians may be made 
available for their civilization. 

The act of Congress of July, 1870, provides that the interest of the proceeds of 
the sales of their lands in Kansas may be used for their benefit in such manner as 
the President shall deem best. Nearly the whole of these proceeds to the present 
time have been required for the purchase of their new reservation, and for their re¬ 
moval and settlement. The simple provision of interest, therefore, is not for the 
present sufficient to supply them with the necessary means of civilization, 

These Indians number 3,500, and are located in four principal settlements, each 
of which is in charge of a farmer, who, (with his assistants) resides at a station 
most central and convenient to the Indians under his special care. At each of these 
stations are kept oxen, plows, wagons, and other farming implements for general 
use in that division. The agency is centrally located as to these four stations, each 
of which is visited by the agent as often as practicable. 

These Indians have mainly lived heretofore by the chase, but are now manifest¬ 
ing a most remarkable disposition to a settled life. When they were about to leave 
for the plains last Spring for their usual hunt, the Agent offered to such of them as 
were willing to adopt a different mode of life $2.50 per hundred for rails split and 
laid into a solid staked and ridered fence, and also to have the land thus inclosed 
broken for them to plant. Fifty-eight heads of families at once went to work, 
making and putting into fence 81,000 rails, and providing for each of these families 
a spot of ground which they could call home. Many others, upon their return from 
the hunt, selected locations, and desired land broken for them, which was done to the 
extent of the means at the agent’s command. About 1,100 acres were broken laat 
year, in lots varying from one acre to eighty, and their farm products greatly ex¬ 
ceeded those of any previous-year in their whole history. A young half-breed 
Osage is studying medicine, and renders good service as assistant and interpreter to 
the physician. Two workmen in the blacksmith-shop, the wheel-wright and the 
gunsmith, are all Osages. All the laborers at the .saw-mill, except the engineer and 
sawyer, are blanket Osages. The principle of this mode of managing Indians is 
exceedingly important. Instead of distributing the funds of the tribe per capita, 
and thus promoting dependence and thriftlessness on the part of the Indian, and 
inciting schemes of swindling on the part of the white men, each individual Indian 
becomes the actual owner of the funds of his tribe in the exact proportion of his 
industry. The ratio of distribution is changed from a numerical to an industrial 
basis, and besides, each Indian receives the actual productive results of his own 
industry; and the principle upon which he comes into possession both of the mon¬ 
ey of the tribe, and of the results of the labor which that money purchases, is that 
of earning it by his own hard work. That which is earned in this way is seldom 
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wasted. It is valued somewhat in proportion to its cost, and the desire of individ¬ 
ual ownership and possession thus stimulated becomes a safeguard against the dis¬ 
position to waste and misuse which too often converte the system of money pay¬ 
ments into a blighting inheritance. 

Agent Gibson, in charge of these Indians, writes me, under date of 27th ultimo, 
that during that month (January) ten 'families of blanket Osages have gone into 
good houses, which they have assisted in building, and that they are asking for 
chairs, tables, wash-tubs, wash-boards, smoothing-irons, &c. He opened the Man¬ 
ual Labor Boarding School on New Year’s day, although the building is not com¬ 
pleted, and there are over thirty pupils, three of whom work in the shoe-shop half 
of the day, one in the carpenter-shop, and one in the blacksmith-shop. Others do 
the heavy work in and about the kitchen and wash-room, haul wood, &c. The 
girls are also engaged in the household and kitchen departments The children 
seem happy, and manifest no disposition to run away from the school. When the 
blanket Osages come in from the plains, the present accommodations will not suf¬ 
fice for half the children that have been promised. He furthermore states that he 
has heard of no depredations committed on the plains by Osages during the preced¬ 
ing Summer or the present Winter. This could never have been .said of them dur¬ 
ing any similar period in the past. 

It seems to me of the utmost importance to encourage the newly-awakened dispo- 
.“ition of these Indians toward civilization by a judicious expenditure of their own 
funds, and I earnestly recommend that application be made to Congress to author¬ 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to expend annually for four years, for civilizing 
and beneficial purposes among them, tlie sum ot $200,000 of the proceeds of their 
late reservation, or so much thereof as he may deem necessarv. 

Very truly, &c., 

WM. NICHOLSON, 

General Agent of Associated Executive 

Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. 


Hon. E. P. Smith, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


He it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized to expend from the proceeds arising from the sale of lands of Great and Little 
Osage Indians in the State ot Kansas,as referred to in the twelfth section of the In¬ 
dian appropriation act, approved July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, the 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars per annum for four years from the passage of 
this act, for the support and civilization of said Indians, or so much thereof as he may 
deem necesary for such purposes. 

In the Quapuw Agency theie is an average attendance of 160 children this winter, 
as follows: Qiiapaw Mission 60—28 of whom are Modocs; Ottawa JUission 25; 
Wyandotte Mission 50; Peoria and Miami day School 25. 

I present interesting correspondence concerning these schools for your in formation. 

The remainder of Captain Jack’s band of Modocs from Oregon, were placed on 
this reservation last fall. There were no funds available for their settlement or 
subsistence. They number 157 and should be provided with a location and aided 
in settling them.selves. It seems now to be generally admitted that the Modoc war 
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might ea.sily have been avoided by the judicious expenditure of a very small part 
of the ^6,000,000 which it is estimated to have cost the Government. 

Certain persons .about Seneca, Missouri, have recently presented to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, through a member of Congress, charges against Agent H. W. Jones 
of official misconduct. The Commissioner referred the matter to Superintendent 
Hoag, who informs me that he commissioned Washington Hadley to investigate the 
matter, and that his report (not yet sent in) will acquit Agent .Jones of the accusa¬ 
tions. The Indians of that .\gency have been in the habit of trading at Seneca and 
Baxter Springs, and have been very much demoralized by the supplies of whisky 
furnished them at those places. Since the establishment of a licensed trading post 
near the Agency, they comparatively seldom visit those border towns, and the loss 
of their trade has doubtless instigated the false accusations again.st Agent .Tones. 

For information concerning affairs at the Sac and Fox Agency, and amongst the 
Absentee Shawnees, I refer to accompanying letters of Agents .1. H. Pickering, Alice 
Hunnicutt and Jo.seph Newson. It would be very desirable if a dwelling could be 
erected for the comfort of J. Newson and family. The funds at my command were 
entirely insufficient for this purpose last season. As these Indians have no annui¬ 
ties, and as our Civilization Fund will be cut down to $10,000 for the whole Super¬ 
intendency, I see no prospects of a boarding school for their children. The most 
that can be expected is to maintain a day school. If, however,a comfortable dwell¬ 
ing were provided, the family might be able to board a few children, provided their 
parents would bear the expenses. 

From the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, I have had no recent information. 

The School at the Wichita Agency is flourishing and numbers about seventy. I 
refer to letters of Agent Richards herewith presented. 

I have had no recent report from Agent Haworth concerning affairs at his Agency. 

Our Friends Thomas Wistar and Dr. J. E. Rhodes, accompanied by Marmaduke 
C. Cope and Cyrus Beede are upon a visit to thesaSouthwestern Agencies, and will 
be able to give full information concerning them on their return. 

In reference to the reque.st in Minute No. 11, of the proceedings of the Commit¬ 
tee at its last meeting, I would report that upon further consideration, it became 
very evident to my mind, that no person could be safely and profitably introduced 
into the Kiowa camps until he had learned something of I ndian character by an 
actual residence amongst them, and until he had learned to some extent the sign 
language. The only .source from which we could expect to obtain suitable persons 
was among.st the employees at these Southern Agencies, and it therefore seemed 
unnecessary to publish any statement in regard to the matter, Besides, a very large 
number of applications were made very soon after the meeting of the Committee 
for thLs service. Some of these were employed at the Agencies in various positions, 
with a view of fitting themselves for a residence in the camps. 

At the meeting of the Committee in Sixth month of last year, I was directed to 
to prepare the Annual Report in time for consideration of the Committee at their 
“ Summer Meeting.” The present meeting is at so early a period of the year, that 
the Annual Report, if prepared now, would not be fresh at the assembling of the 
Autumnal Yearly Meetings, and if the Committee does not hold a meeting during 
the ensuing Summer, some direction should be given for the issuing of the usual 
report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
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14. Fourth Day, 4 P. M. Met about the time adjourned to. Present as at 
the morning session; also James Whitall, of Philadelphia, as sub¬ 
stitute for Thomas Wistar, who is absent in the Indian Territory. 

15. Our General Agent proceeded with his Report and concluded the 
reading of it. The various interesting points brought to view were 
taken into consideration in detail: 

(1.) The present position of Mahlon Stubbs was considered, the 
Committee being desirous to retain his valuable e.vperience and ser¬ 
vices in the same field, but the subject having having been heretofore 
referred to the Washington Committee, is left in their hands. 

(2.) The Committ^ recurring to the question as to the proposed 
junction of the Kaws and Osages, unites in believing that such union 
would be advantageous and desirable, and directs that our view on 
that question be communicated to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

(3.) In case the union of these tribes be not carried out, the Com¬ 
mittee agrees to propose the name of Aaron Huddleston as Agent 
for the Kaws, and directs the Clerk to communicate the same to 
Secretary Delano. 

(4.) The matter of the Black Bob Indian lands, and also of the 
re-appraisement of the Kaw lands, is referred to the General Agent 
and Washington Committee for such action as may seem advisable, 
for the interest of the Indians, in conjunction with the Superintend¬ 
ent. 

(5.) Our General Agent and Washington Committee are directed 
to continue a watchful care over the matters connected with the Osage 
Indians, brought to view by the General Agent’s report, and to take 
such action thereon, at any time, as may seem necessary and proper. 

(6 ) The subject of a Territorial Government for the Indians was 
considered and discussed. As the question is continually being 
raised and pressed upon Congress, and as some arrangement for 
the protection ot life and property in that Territory, is desirable, 
and if any such arrangement is made, our duty is to see that the 
rights of the Indians are respected and preserved, the Committee, 
feeling the difficulty and importance of the question, refers it to the 
following Friends, who are desired, in connection with the Superin¬ 
tendent and General Agent, if possible, to digest some plan for this 
purpose, and report to a future meeting of this Committee, viz: Jas. 
E. Rhoads, Benjamin Tatham and John B. Garrett. 

16. The Committee then adjourned until 8 o’clock P. M. 

17. Fourth Day evening. Committee met according to adjournment. 
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18. Proceeded with the consideration of the General Agent’s report. 

(7.) That part of the report in reference to the change of the 
Superintendency proposed by a bill now before Congress, was brought 
to view, and the Committee believing that the abolition of the office 
of Central Superintendent will be a serious disadvantage to our work, 
directs our Washington Committee to endeavor to prevent the passage 
of the law in that form. 

( 8 .) *♦♦♦*♦* 

(9.) Tlie matter of appropriations is referred to the care of the 
General Agent and Washington Committee. 

(10.) The preparation of an Annual Report for the present year 
is referred to the General Agent, and we appoint Charles F. Coffin 
and Washington Hadley to assist him. They are directed to have 
1,000 copies printed in season for the Yearly Meetings of Iowa and 
Ohio; they are directed to have a map to accompany the report, if 
one can be procured without too great expense. 

19. Then adjourned until 10^ o’clock A. M. 

20. Fifth Day morning, 4 mo. 16. The Committee met according to ad¬ 
journment. 

21. Proceeded with consideration of the General Agent’s report. 

(11.) The needs of the Osage x\gency were referred to the General 
Agent and Washington Committee, who are directed to endeavor to 
procure additional appropriations to Carry on the very interesting 
work in progress in that tribe. 

(12.) The Committee direct the application of a sum not exceed¬ 
ing $500, from the interest of the .Shawnee Fund of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, towards a suitable building for the Friend residing with the 
Absentee .Shawnees, under direction of the General Agent as he may 
think advisable. 

(13.) *=).****»*♦ 

(14.) The subject of additional buildings, &c., for the Kaw Jigen- 
cy, is referred to the General Agent, for such action as he may be 
able to take to satisfactorily adjust the business. 

22. The Committee directs that all our Agents use great care not to 
permit their expenditures to exceed their appropriations for building 
or other purposes, and especially to keep, at all times, within the 
written instructions of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and not 
assume responsibilities which are not so unauthorized. 
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23. 


♦ * * * ♦ • * 


24. Then adjourned until o’clock P. M. 

25. Afternoon—met at the time adjourned to. 


26. The Business Committee reports as follows in reference to the com¬ 
munications referred to them. 

The Business Committee to whom the communications from B. C. Hobbs and 
Lawrie Tatum were referred, having considered them separately, report, that the 
one from B. C. Hobbs contains many points of interest which die pressure of other 
business seems to preclude action being taken upon at this time, and that those 
points can be better developed at some future time by him, than any one of the 
Committee now present. 

The letter of Lawrie Tatum appears to refer to matters in the past, and 
we cannot discern how it calls for action at our hands at this time. His jirinted 
narative is one showing much experience of his four years’ life amongst the In¬ 
dians at Fort Sill, and would be interesting to almost any one in sympathy with 
ladian work. EDWAED EARLE, 

4th month 16th, 1874. For Committee. 


27. The Committee on the Treasury reports as follows, which is accepted, 
and the sum of $4,000 is directed to be raised in the proportions 
heretofore ordered: 

Philadelphia, 4th Month 16th, 1874. 
The Committee to examine the accounts of Charles P'. Coffin, Treasurer, report 
that they have compared his payments with the vouchers and find his account cor¬ 
rect, the balance in his hands being $1,844.76. 

And they recommend the raising of four thousand dollars through the several 
Yearly Meetings. EDWARD EARLE, 

For the Committee. 


C. F. Coffin, Treasurer Associated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs: 


10 Mo. 9. To Balance as reported to the Committee at Lawrence.$3,595 91 

“ 30. “ Amount received of Isaac Brooks,jr., TreasuierofBalti- 

more Yearly Meeting, assessment 

of 1871 and 1872,. 230 00 

11 Mo, 15. “ “ “ Josiali Nicholson, North Carolina 

Yearly Meeting, 1871,. 100 00 

1874. 

1 Mo. 7. “ “ “ Edward Tatum, New York, 1873,. 340 00 

« 16. “ “ “ G Howland, New England. 1873,.. .. 340 00 

3 Mo. 18. “ “ “ Clayton Hunt, Treasurer Indiana 

Yearly Meeting, from “Shawnee 
Fund,”. 221 44 

4 Mo. 9. “ “ “ A8se.s.sment, 1873,. 340 00 

« 10 « « “ Francis T. King, Baltimore, 1873,.... 80 00 

u 15. « « « Interest, Provident Life & Trust Co.,... 65 94 

$5,303 29 
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1873. Cr. 

10 .Mo. 28. By amount paid Shearman & Co., voucher 1,.$ 12.5 00 

11 Mo. 12. “ “ Cyrus Beede, “ 2,. 600 00 

“ “ “ “ Wiliam Nicholson. “ 3. 1395 90 

1874. 

1 Mo. 2. “ “ “ “ “ 4. 672 25 

2 Mo. 7. “ “ “ “ . Shawnee Fund, voucher 5, 100 00 

4 Mo. 4. “ “ “ “ voucher 6,. 660 00 

“ 10. “ “ C. P'. Coffin, postage, etc.,. 5 38 

“ 16. Balance in Treasury,. 1844 76 


$5303 29 

C. F. Coffin, Treamrer. 

The following assessments upon the Yearly Meetings remain unjiaid : — 

North Carolina, 1872,. $40 00 

“ “ 1873. 40 00 

-$80 00 

Iowa, 1871.$200 00 

“ 1872,. 160 00 

« 1873,. 160 00 

- $520 00 

Ohio, 1873. $160 00 

Notices have been sent to all six months past due, according to direction of the 
Committee. 

28. The Washington Committee reports as follows, viz: 

Philadelphia, 4th mo., 16th, 1874. 

The Wa-shington Committee have endeavored to give the needful attention to such 
matters as have been referred to them, the results of which mostly appear in the re¬ 
port of the General Agent. 

The subject of removing the Kiowa and Comanche agencies from the vicinity of 
Fort Sill, has claimed the attention of the Committee. Conference has been had 
with the Secretary of the Interior, and also with the President, both of whom ad¬ 
mitted the propriety of the removal, and took the subject under their special con¬ 
sideration. We have not yet heard that anything ha^ been done. 

Dr. Nicholson has expressed his opinion that the Indians should be removed still 
further from Ft. Sill than has been contemplated, and the Committee are ot the opin¬ 
ion that his views of the subject should be considered. Early in the 12th mo. last, 
some members of the Committee were requested to meet in Washington, in relation 
to an order, which, in their opinion, threatened the peaceful relations between those 
Indians (the Kiowas and Comanches) and the U. S. Government. The Committee 
represented the circumstances to the department of the Interior, and the oppressive 
order was at once revoked. By this prompt action the Committee believe an Indian 
War was averted. 

EDWARD EARLE, Chairman. 

29. The subject of the establishment of a supply station for the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians at a greater distance from Ft. Sill, and from 
the Texas border, and the removal of the Agency therefrom, was 
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introduced and fully considered. It is the united judgment of this 
Committee that some such arrangement is desirable, and the subject 
is referred for further consideration to the Washington Committee, 
who are desired to report thereon to our next meeting. 

30. James E. Rhoads is appointed in addition to the Washington Com¬ 
mittee. 


31. The Committee upon a Memorial to Congress, made the follow¬ 
ing report, which is united with, and the same Friends are continued 
to the .service and directed to prepare such an one, if way opens for 
it, and have it presented to Congress and published. James E. 
Rhoads is appointed in place of Murray Shipley, released at his re¬ 
quest. 


The Committee appointed in relation to a Memorial to Congress, are united in 
proposing that a document be prepared that shall show the past and pre.sent con¬ 
dition of the Indians, since Friends took charge of them; embracing statistical in¬ 
formation covering the work which has been done; its difficulties and encourage¬ 
ments; and what is yet necessary to their Christianization and civilization; illus¬ 
trating the subject by incidents and facts, drawn from the experience of those who 
have been engaged in the this work, and that this document together with a suitable 
Memorial, be prepared by a Special Committee and submitted to the next meeting 
of the Associated Executive Committee for such action as may be then decided 
upon. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

BENJAMIN TATHAM. 


4th month ICth, 1874. 


32. The Clerk is directed to have such selections made from the Minutes 
of the present meeting as may seem atlvisable, and 250 copies print¬ 
ed, and each member of the Committee supplied therewith. 


33. It is concluded that the next meeting of the Committee be held at 
Lawrence, Kansas, on Fifth Day, 10th month, 15th, 1874. 


34. Having been favored during the sittings of this Committee with a 
feeling of great harmony and love, under a sense of the loving kind¬ 
ness of our Heavenly Father, with thankfulness for all His mercies, 
the Committee solemnly concludes. 

CHARLES F. COFFIN, Clerk. 
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Q. Wlierc/?^c‘'Wu in ct^inancl ? 

A. At F^t Abmham/^nncoln, Dakota. 

Q. Howtong li:K’ 0 (<*ou been in command there V 

A. Three years. , 

Q. Idease state who were the post or Indian traders at 
the difterent forts and Indian posts on the Upper Missouri 
at the time you came tliere, if you recollect them, taking 
the posts consecutively as you go up ? 

A. At Fort Rice, Captain itarmon was post trader three 
3 -ears ago; at Fort Lincoln, S. A. Dickey. The other posts 
I cannot testify to iiositively. It was d'ifficult to tell wlio 
were the traders at that time. 

The Chairman. If you will name the posts as yo 
I will give yon the traders from the official list. 

The M'itness. Fort Sully. 

The Chairman. Durfee and Peck were there until 1872. 
Ceorge R. Durfee was appointed tfune 21, 1872, and super- 
ceded Jul 3 ' 8, 1874; so he must have been there when vou 
came there. 

The Witness. Fort Rice. 

The Chairman. Miller resigned there May 26, 1878, and 
William Harmon succeeded'him. 


) up. 
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Witness. That is the one that I mentioned. The trader 
at Fort Lincoln was S. A. Dickey. As to the forts further 
up I cannot state positively. 

•Q. If changes were made in these post traders, can you 
tell me how they were brought about ? 

A. Only at Fort Abraham Lincoln, at which post I re¬ 
side. I can testify more particularly in regard to that. 

Q. Go on and state what you know about it. 

A. S. A. Dickey was trader there in 1873. He w'as ap¬ 
pointed before I went there. The iirst time my attention 
Avas called t6 the change, or proposed change, in the post 
tradership at Fort Lincoln was by this letter, by order of the 
Secretary of War. 

‘‘ War DEI>ARXMK^:T, 

Adjutant Generad’s Oeeiob, 
Washington, Jannary 5, 1876. 

“ To the Commanding Officer, 

Fort Ahrafmn Lincoln, Dakota Territory : 

‘‘ Sir : The Ih’esident has been informed by First Lieuten¬ 
ant W. W. Dougherty, Twenty-second Infantry, that Mr. 
S. A. Dickey, post trader at Fort Abraham Lincoln, is 
charged Avith violation of the revenue laws and introducing 
intoxicating liquors among the Indians. It has been also 
represented to the President that the office of post trader is 
held by Mr. Dickey reallA' for the benefit of Robert Wilson, 
formerly trader at Fort Riley, and Avho Avas di’iA’en from 
that post for disloyalty. 

“The Secretary of War therefore directs that you investi¬ 
gate the matter and make full report to this office of the 
facts in the case. 

“ Very respectfully, your olx'dient servant, 

“ (Signed) ‘ E. D. Toavnsend, 

Adjutant General.'' 

Upon the receipt of this letter, I began an investigation, 
but Avas unable to find that Mr. Dickey had violated the rev¬ 
enue laAv. He had introduced liquors into the Indian Ter¬ 
ritory, but, as Avas aftei'Avards shoAvn, he had done it by mil¬ 
itary authority. Mr. Robert Wilson and Mr. Dickey 
managed the business of post tradership ■’together. As to^ 
question of disloyalty, Mr. AVilson furnished ample proof 
that he had alAA’ays been loyal. Among other letters, he 
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hud one from Vice-President Wilson, and others from quite 
a number of prominent officials, relating to this charge of 
disloyalty. I made a report to the Secretary of War, in 
Avhicli 1 stated that Mr. Dickey was an unfit person to hold the 
appointment of post trader, on account of the bad influence 
he exercised over young officers. The next letter I received 
was May 29, 1874 : 

“ War Defakt.aient, An.ri T.ANT General’s Office, 
AVashjnton, May 29, 1874. 

“ Sir : Von are hereby notified that the Secretary of War 
has appointed Mr. Robert C. Seip a post trader at Fort Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, Dakota Territory, under the [iroAUsions of sec¬ 
tion 22 of the act of Julv loth, 1870, to take effect Julv 1st, 
1874. 

“ As soon as .Mr. Seip shall be pre[tared to enter upon the 
discharge of his duties, you will cause the removal from the 
military reservation, Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Terri¬ 
tory, of all traders not holding a letter of appointment from 
the Secretary of War under .said ai’t. 

“ By order of the Secretaiw of AVar: 

I " (Signed) E. I). Toavnsend, 

Adjutant General. 

“ To the CoM.AIANDlNG OFFICER, 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Territory." 

Air. Robert Wilson, Avho Avas a partner of Dickey’s, and 
Avho was removed, published a letter, it seems, in regard to 
it. I don’t remember that I ever saw the letter that Avas 
])ublished, but my attention was called to it by a letter from 
the Secretary of War sent to General Sheridan, and after¬ 
wards transmitted to me through the official channels. 

“AVar Department, 
AVashington, D. G., Se2)t. 11, 1874. 

“ General P. H. Sheridan, 

Chicayo, 111.: 

“ My Dear General : t have had a slip inclosed to me by 
mail, a slip from some neAVspaper, I do not knoAv Avhere 
published nor Avhat paper it is from, containing an adA’er- 
tisement of a card signed by himself and addressed from 
Bismarck, D. T., to Mr. A. C. Leighton, post trader at Fort 
Buford, in AA'hich Mr. AVilson remarks that ‘ I am satisfied 
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tlmt the 8e(;i-(*tavv of AVar is a party iiuliroctly iiiterostod 
with the tiriii of wliich C. Seip, the newly-appointed 
trader at Fort Lincoln, is a nieniher.' 

“1 care nothing about this, beyond the ajjprchension that 
this remark will make more or less of an impression on 
army people, and men are more anxious generally to believe 
a lie than the truth. The thing is a lie, of course. I had 
nothing to do with the removal of the trader at Lincoln; 
he was ordered to he removed by the President, and Avas 
])erniitted to resign. The order came to me in the Presi- 
denPs handwriting, and is tiled with papers in the case. The 
order refers to the fact that Dickey is charged with viola¬ 
tion of the revenue laws, and of introducing whisky among 
the Indians. It further states that the office is held in the 
name of Dickey, but really for the benefit of Robert Wil¬ 
son, formerly sutler at Fort Riley, driven from there for dis¬ 
loyalty. All of this is in the Pre.sident's handwriting, and 
that is all I know about the removal of Mr. Dickey, except 
that the commanding officer at Fort Lincoln, General Cus¬ 
ter, was called upoji for a report, which he made, where¬ 
upon the Hon. (). J. Dickey inclosed the resignation of his 
brother, S. A. Dickey, which was accepted. I do Jiot know 
that \mu have seen tliis advertisement, or that anybody else 
has seen it, but I desire to brand the whole thing as a lie. 
Wilson in his card speaks about a great many things of 
Avhich I knoAV nothing. 

“ Yours truly, 

(Signed) W. W. Belknai’, 

Secretary of Wo)'. 

‘‘An official copy respectfully furnished the commanding- 
officer Fort Abraham Lincoln for his information.'’ 

I found, on investigation, that the tradership held by Mr. 
Dickev was held, as most of them are, by another person, 
Mr. Wilson managing the business, and Mr. Dickey being 
a one-third partner, and a man named Jack Morrow, on 
the Platte river, owning the other third. Mr. Seip then 
became the trader, and the prices that were charged the of¬ 
ficers and soldiers became so exorbitant that as many as 
could purchase what they desired elsewhere did so, until 
Mr. Seip made a Avrittcn coinplaint, and forwarded it to the 
Secretary of War, claiming that under the privileges Avhich 


he held as trader nobody, no officer even, had a right to buy 
anything elsewhere, or bring it there, but must buy every¬ 
thing through him. The. question was carried up through 
my headquarters. The point came up in this way : A cap¬ 
tain Avho desired to provide these articles for his men at a 
lower rate purchased in St. Paul some of the class of ar¬ 
ticles usually furnished hy the trader, and kept them on 
hand, and let his men have them at cost. Mr. Seip learned 
of this, and made a protest to the Secretary of War. I for¬ 
warded Mr. Seip's letter, and in return, among other replies 
that came back, was this, calling my attention to circulars 
issued from the War Department prescribing the rights and 
privileges of traders. Rcderring. to those circulars,'"it says: 


“ Copies of both are hereto attached. The first one con- 
“ tains this clause : They will be allowed the exclusive pri- 
“ Glege of trade upon the military reserve to Avhich they 
“ are appointed, and no other person will be allowed to 
“ trade, peddle, or sell goods, by sample or otherwise, with- 
“ in the limits of the reserve. That clause is plain, clear, 
“ and explicit, and means what it says. 

“ In the opinion of the Secretary of War, these circulars 
“ are clear enough for any to understand who desires to do 
“ so; and he has only to repeat the statement made previously 
“ many times, that any violation of either of these circulars 
“ on the part of post-traders, if reported to the Department 
“ by the post commander, as it should be, will be promptly 
“ acted upon by him. 

“ (Signed) AV. W. Belknap, 

“ Secretary of War. 

“ War Depaktaient, December 1, 1874.'’ 

“ Official copy respectfully furjiished the commanding of- 
“ ficer at Fort Lincoln, D. T., in answer to hi§ endorsement 
“ of the 3d ultimo on letter of Mr. R. C. Seip, post-trader 
“ of October 29, 1874. 

“ By direction of the Secretary of War : 

“ (Signed) E. A. Townsenu, 

“ Adjutant General. 

“ A. G. Opeice, December 7, 1874.” 

This captain was prohibited from furni-shing his men with 
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these articles, and was compelled to purchase from the post 
trader whatever the men, or himself, or his family required. 
Do you wish anything further ? 

Q. State all that you know about the matter ? 

A. In regard to the manner in which the post traderships 
were conducted, particularly that one at Fort Lincoln, atten¬ 
tion was called to the faet, and it was a matter of common re¬ 
port and common information among the officers and men, 
that the trader had to pay a tax to outside people, but it was 
impossible to trace the tax until since this break in the ring; I 
then sent for the trader at my post and told him that he 
might as well (‘onfess what had l)een going on, because the 
matter was going to be made public anyhow, and although 
I, could not prove it, that I knew that the post had been pay¬ 
ing a heavy tax outside, and I wanted him to tell me. He then 
told me that they estimated their yearly profits at S15,00(>, 
that about one-third of it was paid to ITedrick, of Iowa, and 
another portion of it was paid to a man named (len. Rice, 
who was sup])Osed to be an intimate friend of the Secretary 
of "War hero in Washington; and that the division of those 
profits was such that the trader was finally left with about 
$2,500, or S3,000, out of the S15,0()0. I asked him then if 
he knew of any other person to whom this money was paid. 
He said he knew positively only, and that he paid to Rice 
and Hedrick, but he was alwa 3 ’s under the impression that 
a portion of it went to the Secretary of War. 

By Mr. Robbins: 

He iwofessed not to know that, however ? 

A. Yes, sir; said he, “I am not a voluntary witness; I 
shall answer whatever i am asked, but I shall not tell any¬ 
thing I am not asked to tellso I did not pursxie the in¬ 
vestigation further, thinking there might be other means 
by which he could be made to tell what he knows. 

By the (’hairman : 

Q. Do you know anything further abc)ut Fort Rice, or 
Fort Sully? 

A. A board of officers of my command were sent to 
Kentucky to purchase horses for the cavalry, and while tliere 
visited at the house of a man named Tomlinson—Dr. Tom¬ 
linson—and he inquired of them how this post of Fort Rice 
was going on ; whether it was lucrative or not, and in ex¬ 


planation he said that he had had a friend appointed by the 
Secretary of "War, and that he was interested in the profits. 
That is as much as I know of that. He said, 1 think, that he 
had this man appointed because of some attention that he 
had paid his family. There is another matter in regard to 
Fort Lincoln: this sutler, Mr. Seip, who had objected to this 
officer purchasing things for his men, tried to impose re¬ 
strictions upon the sale of stores by the (Tovernmentthrough 
the commissary department. It is usual on the frontier, 
where the Government employs citizens, to give them the 
same facilities of [turchasing supplies for their tables that 
are allowed to the officers and men. Mr. Seip learning of 
this objected to it, and thought that they ought to be made 
to purchase from him ; and, among other things, threatened 
that if it was not stopped he would use his influence with 
the Secretary of War, which he elainu'd to be very great, 
to get this officer who was selling the stores into difficulty. 
AVhen called to account, he made a half-way denial, but not 
so as to satisfy me that he had not made the statenient, be¬ 
cause the witnesses were entitled to credit. This matter 
impressed me so, that when the Secretary was there on a 
recent visit to Fort Liincoln, I thought I would call to his 
attention to the tact that people iti that part of the country 
were claiming to have great influence over him in an im¬ 
proper way, and I remarked that the trader was trying to 
hold a whi]) over the officers’ heads, by asserting that he 
would bring his influence to bear upon the Secretary of 
AYar. The Secretary made no satisfactory reply, but turned 
it off by some remark, as much as to say, “ you must^not 
believe all you hear,” or something to that effect. That 
was last fall. He made a tour through the Territories at 
the time, visiting the different posts. 

Q. Have you ever had any conversation with Orville 
Grant, or his partner, Bonaffon, with regard to their interest 
in military and Indian traderships ? 

A. Yes, sir; I have had several conversations with Mr. 
Bonaffon and with Mr. Grant. 

Q. Be kind enough to state what they were in the habit 
of telling you about it. 

A. The first time I met them I was traveling from St. 
Paul to my post, Fort Abraham Lincoln, four or five or six 
hundred miles, and Mr. Bonaffon and Mr. Grant were on 
the same train, and as they desired to travel from Fort Lin- 




coin by wagon or other similar conveyance, and about the 
only means of conveyance were those in possession of the 
military, they explained to me that they were then on a visit 
to certain Indian trading posts, in which they were inter¬ 
ested ; (thej’’ mentioned the posts, four or live in number. 
I don’t know that I can state them accurately, but Fort Bel¬ 
knap, Fort Feck, Fort Berthold, and Standing Bock I think 
were the four posts they named,) and ^Ir. Grant asked me 
if I would furnish him an ambulance to make the trip. Mr. 
Bonatfon explained that he and Mr. Grant were about to 
take possession of these posts, and were going up to over¬ 
haul the stock, and see what was wanted, and lie asked me 
if I could recommend some young man, who was familiar 
with Indian habits, whom they could employ, and I did rec¬ 
ommend one. Mr. Bonatfon gave me to understand that he 
was equally interested with Orville Grant in these four 
places that they named. I think, at that time, there were 
other persons occupjdng the traderships, and they were 
going to effect the transfer. I have mentioned Fort Ber¬ 
thold, probably, as one of those posts, but when Mr. Grant 
got back to Bismarck he found there was some difficulty 
about his retaining or controlling the post himself. At any 
rate, he telegraphed to INIr. Delano that one Captain liay- 
mond must be appointed trader at Fort Berthold. Mr. De¬ 
lano telegraphed back at once that the appointment would 
be made, and this man Eaymond showed the telegram to 
several persons in Bismarck, and claimed that he paid Grant 
$1,000 for getting the appointment for him. 

Q. You say that Mr. Grant was going to make a trip up 
to these jjosts, and asked yon for transportation ; did you 
give it to him ? 

A. I did. 

Q. M^hy? 

A. I told him that I would not give it to him as trader, 
but to any member of the President’s family visiting here, 
out of courtesy to the President of the United States, I 
would render any facility I could. 

Q. How long wore they gone on that trip ? 

A. About the time Mr. Grant left the post on the trip, I 
left also oh some duty, and I am not certain how long he 
was absent, but it must have been several weeks, as the trip 
involved sevei’al hundred miles’ travel. 

Q. What transportation did you furnish him? 


A. An ambulance, four mules and a driver. 

( J. Did you furnish him provisions too. 

A. Xo, sir. I did not furnish him any provision. I have 
had repeated application since from his partner Bonatfon for 
transportation to \ isit the posts, but the applications came 
generally wlien I was away from the post, and did not re¬ 
ceive attention. 1 never furnished transportation, that I 
remember, but that one. time. 

Q. You say that Mr. Bonatfon made the same request, 
but that you not being at homo, it was not granted; this, 
then, was the only occasion of transportatioii ? 

A. Yes. 

(h Did Orville Grant over show you any authority from 
the President or tlie Secretary of War for going up there to 
take possession of those posts ? 

A. No, sir; ho never showed me anything. He told me 
that he had authority; but I did not care whether he had or 
not, and never inquired for it. 

Q. Do you know aiiytbiug about the extension of this 
great Sioux reservation across the east bardc of the Missouri 
river ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was done by the proclamation of the President 
in Januaiy la-st year, and by another proclamation in April? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. AYhat was the effect of that i)roclamation iqmn the 
value of traderships along that river? 

A. It greatly enhanced the vahie by making them a more 
perfect monopoly by removing all opposition and rivalry. 

Q. Did it dispossess any people who had acquired title to 
lands there ? 

I cannot say that it dispossessed people who had ac- 
(juiredjtitle, because I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
legality of their title, but I know that it dispossessed people 
who claimed that they had title, and who, no doubt, but for 
this would eventually have acquired title. 

(h Do you know Lower Brule city? 

A. I know Brule agency. 

th There was a town laid out there called Lower Brule 
city. The people are applying for a large amount of dam¬ 
ages by reason of the fact that this order destroyed all busi¬ 
ness there, and prevented trading being opened; do you 
know anything about that ? 

2c, 
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A. Xo, sir. ^ 

Q. Were you or any of your subordinates ever called 
upon to turn out an Indian woman who traded there in op¬ 
position to Orville Grant and Bonaftbn ? 

A. Yes, sir; Mrs. Galpin. 

Q. Please state under what circumstances? 

A. An application came to me from the Indian agency at 
Standing Rock for troops to close up and remove the store 
kept by Mrs. Galpin, a full-blood Sioux squaw, Avho was en¬ 
gaged in trading with the Indians, and I declined to grant 
the request. 

Q. AYere any efforts other than that made to remove 
her ? 

A. The agent and trader made every eftbrt that they 
could, without resorting to force, so far as I know; and I 
imagine that they were deterred from effecting their pur¬ 
pose by force only because all the Indians desired her as a 
trader, and they wore afraid of encountering their hos¬ 
tility. 

(i. Please state in general terms what you believ'e to have 
been the effect of this law of June, 1870, giving the ap¬ 
pointment of post traders to the Secretary of AA^'ar; what 
has been its effect upon the condition of the officers and 
men and on the morale of the troops and army ? 

A. AAYll, I don’t believe it has affected the woi’afc of the 
troops or the officers. 1 am veiw glad to be able to say that, 
too. 1 don’t believe that it has affected them in the slight¬ 
est degree. I have investigated this matter very thoroughly, 
and 1 am unable to connect in the slighted degr6e any 
officer or soldier with it. The effect has been to greatly 
embarrass them and add to the inconveniences of frontier 
life, which, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
arc very great, as the troops and officers are require^ to pay 
what he considered in the States exorbitant prices for every¬ 
thing, owing to the immense distances goods have to be 
transported. That is the case always, but' this law placing 
the appointments in the hands of the Secretary of War, and 
then being used in the manner he has used it, by placing 
the apiiointments in the hands of a certain ring and taxing 
the profits in this way, by these exactions, all of which had 
to come out of the jiockets of the soldiers and officers, has 
as 1 have said before, greatly increased the expense and incon¬ 
veniences of living on the frontier. 
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Q. '■fhe old systi-m was to have a sutler or sutlers, ap¬ 
pointed by a council of administration ? 

A. Yes, sir; the three senior offit^ers at the post, except 
the commanding officer, constituted a council of adminis¬ 
tration. They nominated a man for the position of sutler, 
and that nomination was approved by the commanding offi¬ 
cer of the post, and then by the department commander; 
and that constituted the appointment, and in that way it 
would be impossilJe foi- opicrations like these to be car¬ 
ried on. 

Q. And then, if the man selected was exorbitant in his 
charges they had a right to give licen.se to another, so as to 
bring him to reason ? 

Ar Yes, sir. 

Ch Under the present law they have no such control over 
the trader ? 

A. No, sir. Not only that, but if known to purchase 
elsewhere what we re([uired for our own table we have been 
called to account. 1 have known the post-trader at Fort 
Lincoln to go out and stoj) an officer’s wagon, driven by his 
servant, and inspiect the wagon to see what was in it, and 
threatening to use his inffuenee with the Secretary of AVar, 
because we traded with a town five miles distant, where we 
got things at about half his prices. 

Q. AYere those facts ever reported by you in any way to 
the Secretary of AA^ar ? 

A. No, sir; they were not, because [ was ju.st as susp)icious 
of the Secretary as 1 was of the sutler. 

Q. Had you any doubt that the sutler would have had in- 
ffuence to have himself sustained in his exactions? 

A. No, sir, I had no doubt. You asked me if 1 ever i‘c- 
ported these things to the Secretaiy of War. I did ref)ort 
about ibis officer I have mentioned. I considered that a 
test case, and I saw then that the Secretary of AYar was 
going to stand by the sutlers. 

Q. And he did stand by them ? 

A. He stood by them as long as he could. 

Q. AYhere does this Air. Seip come from ? 

A. 1 le claims to have come from Baltimore. 

Q. Had you ever known him before he was appointed 
there ? 

A. No, sir; and I do not want to know him again. 

( J. Is he there now ? 
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A. He will be liere to-niorrow or next day, and he will 
tell you the whole story. 

Q. lie said that he divided with Hedrick and Rice? 

A. Yes, sir: and he said that after dividing profits, 
§15,000 a year, he never had more than §2,500 or §3,000 
left, and he was getting tired of it. 

Q. Do you know of any other posts at which the money 
was divided witli anybody ? 

A. 1 do not know it so directly as in this case, hecause I 
brought this man np into my room, and he told me, hut T 
know it well enough to satisfy me. 

Q. State your belief generally. 

A. 1 believe the Fort Buford probably pays as large a tax, 
or nearly as large, as hort Abraham Lincoln : that is one of 
the largest posts in the Xorthwest. 

Q. Do you know whom that is paid to? 

A. I think Hedrick has a share of that; Leighton is the 
trader. 

(2. Do you know of any other person than Hedrick who 
is interested in that ? 

A. Xo, sir: l)ut we always regarded the Secretaiw of War 
as a silent partner in all these transactions. 

(2. Do you know of the Secretary of War being engaged 
in any other transaetions by which public money has been 
spent without autliority or law ? 

A. It may he hecause 1 am not informed in regard to the 
law that I tiiink so, hut I heard an artist in Xew York sjieak 
of the Secretary paying several hundred dollars a i>iece for 
several oil portraits of different iiersons, and J knew that he 
was paying it out of Government money, and I had never 
read the law authoi-izing the procurcmien't of these portraits 
in that way ? 

Q. Do you know whose jiortraits they were ? 

A. T was under the impression that one of them was his 
own; I am not certain as to the other; the artist spoke of 
“ prominent officials,” and I got the impression that one of 
them was the Secretary's own portrait. 

(2. Who was the artist ? 

A. Huntington is the artist’s nanu': 1 do not know his 
initials. 

(2. Do you know what the jiortraits cost a jiieco? 

A. He said that the Secretary had given him so much 
work that he had })ut down the jirice. The way the conver¬ 
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sation came about was this : 1 had gone around to see him 
in regard to some work T was going to have done myself, 
and I spoke about what a portrait of that kind would he 
worth, and he mentioned that he had done a good deal ot 
that kind of work for the Secretary of War, hut had charged 
him less hecause he had given him a good deal of work; I 
think, mentioned §500 a piece as the price charged the Sec¬ 
retary of War. 

By Mr. Rolihins : 

(,2. Do you know how many ? 

A. He said “ several.” 

(2. With whom did the Seeretary of War stay when he 
Avas on this visit to your ])Ost? 

A. Well, sir, he did not stay with anybody. 

(2. How long was he there ? 

A. He was there Imt a ti'W hours. He came down the 
river, and 1 knew of his coming and gave him such atten¬ 
tion as his official position reipiired, a salute was fired, hut 
mv knowledge of his transactions, and my opinion of them 
was such that I did not meet him at the edge of the reser¬ 
vation as was customarv : 1 staid at my door and Avaited till 
he came, and transacted what business 1 had to transact Avith 
him, ami he Avent aAvay. 

Q. Who did meet him ? 

A. I did not. Mr. Sei}), the day before, sent me a note 
saving that he understood that tlie Heeretary of \\ ar Avas 
about to visit the post, and he thought 1 would like to enter¬ 
tain him, and he sent up three baskets of Aviiu“, and I sent 
hack the wine, with a note stating that I did not drink 
Avine mvself, and in any evimt I did not propose to enter¬ 
tain the'^ Seeretary of War with wine, so 1 returned it. 

(2. Then von did not entertain him? 

A. Xo, sir, I ilid not, except as T was reipiired in an 
official Avay. 

(2. AV^as he entertained hv any one at the fort? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Diekey ever tell you that he or his partner, 
ATilson ever divided their money ? 

A. Xo, sir: on the contrary he told me that that Avas the 
reason that he Avas removed. ' Mr. Dickey gave me to under¬ 
stand that he Avas removed hecause they did not divide ; he 
AA-as among the fir.st to call my attention to this matter. 
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When there was a ruiiioi’ tliat he was to he reiiio\-ed he said f 
to me, I don’t know whether you know it or not, hut there 'Ji 
is not a post on this river tliat does not })ay a tax except f, 
ours, and we don’t pay simply heeauso my brother is chair- •> 
man of the Military (Committee. I 

Q. Then his brother went out of (’ongress ? 

A. His brother went out of (’ongress and he went out of 
the suttlershi]). 

By Mr. Rol.biiis: 

Q. Did he tell you ^Adlether he had a proposition to i 
divide ? ■ 

A. Xo, he did not tell me that. I don't believe there 
was any proposition made to him, because he gave me to 
understand that his ])lace was wanted for other people ami ' 
he would have to get out. 


By the Chairman : 


(h And he held it as long as his brother was chairman of 
the Military (.Jonimittee ‘i 

A. Yes ; and did not have to jiay any tax. 

(2. He was appointed April, 1872, and he held it until 
May 24, 1874—rthat is the time Mr. Dickey went oiit of Con- 


A. He was the first one to assure me i)ositively that every 
post on that river })aid a tax e.xcept his own. I was satisfied 
that the Secretary of Yar's desire to get him out was not 
for the reasons stated in his h-tter to me in regard to the 
alleged violation of revenue laws and the disloyalty of Bob 


Q. Because you had investigated those charges and made 
a report that there was no foundation for them ? 

A. I made report that so far as Mr. Wilson’s loyalty was 
concerned he was all right, and I was unable to find that 
Hickey had violated the revenue laws. I ])ut it into the 
hands of the revenue officers and they investigated very 
thoroughly. 

Q. Was this Wilson a relative of Senator Wilson'? 

A, Xo, sir; no relation. I did mention, however, in my 
report, that I considered Mr. Dickey an unfit person to hold 
a tradership. He drank a good deal, and he was very kind- 
hearted and obliging, and he exercised a bad iiifluence 
over young officers; that was my objection to him. But I 


know that was not the ground upon which he was removed, 
because other traders with the same faults held their ] 

Q. Is ^Ir. Seip a man of good moral character ? 

A. Well, sir, 1 would hate to testify to the moral c 
ter of any post trader in these times. 

Q. Was he a great im})rovement in that respect on Mr. 
Dickey ? 

A. Xo, sir. 1 think I could make the same objection to 
Mr. Seip as to Mr. Jfickey in regard to drinking. 

Q. And he came to you there a stranger'? 

A. Yes, sir. I had never seen him or heard of him. 

Q. What is Mr. Wilson. Is lie a reputable man ? 

A. He is considered a reputable man, and he is very pop¬ 
ular with officers. He has been connected with the army a 
great many years, and most of the officers of the army 
know him. 


Q. The allegation is that that ordi'r extending the Great 
Sioux reservation was made by the President of the United 
States out of care for the iv(‘lfare of the [ndians there, so as 
to prevent them from having unlimited supplies of rum. I 
wish you to state whether in your judgment that order ac¬ 
complished that design'? 

A. Xo sir ; I don’t believe the Indians got one drink less 
by the extension of the reservation. 

Q. Do you believe that that was the real ohject of issuing 
that order ? 


A. Well, I would rather not answer that (piestion. 

Q. The eft'ect of it was, however, in addition to improving 
the morals of the Indians, to improve the profits of the 
traders, was it not ‘? 

A. I think the lU’ofits of the traders left the morals of the 
Indians a long ways behind. That was the general impres¬ 
sion along the river, tliat the order was for the benefit of the 
traders. 


Q. Do you know of any [lersons having heen sent off the 
reservations who tric'd to deal thei’e, so as to prew'iit any 
interference with the privileges of Orville Grant and Bo- 
naffon ? 

A. There was a case further up the river, in which I think 
a man named Tom Tlnim was removed on those grounds, 
and also, 1 think the reservation was enlarged at a point up 
the river for the same purpose. 

(-i. What reservation is that ? 
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A. It is the reservation on 'vvliieli Fort Peck is situated. 

That was extended to prevent opposition ? 

A. That is my impression, although I do not know it, and 
the current story there is that Timm was about to he re¬ 
moved, and his privileges as a trader entirely taken away, 
and he obtained some affidavits showing that there were 
some frauds in the Indian Department, in which Leighton 
brothers and Orvil (Irant were mixed u]), and he showed 
them the affidavits and they allowed him to continue his 
trade. 

(h What w'crc the alleged frauds ? i 

A. It was something in connection with furnishing a cer- i 
tain amount of corn to the Indians at one of the agencies, 
and the same amount of corn was used to go through a cer- | 
tain form at one place, and get a receipt, and then the corn !| 
would he carried along and delivered at another place. I ■! 

had a case of it at my post. There were about 8,000 bushels ‘ 
of corn delivered at my post, in Indian sacks, and 1 sent 
down and notified the trader that 1 would not receive them. 
They were marked “ Indian Department,'’ and f notified my 
cpiartermaster not to have anything to do with the corn. 

Q. Explain how that fraud was attem]ited ? 

A. Well, for instance, suppose that the contractor who 
furnishes forage to the military authorities at Fort Abraham 
Lincoln should have a conti'act to furnish at the Indian post, 
several hundred miles up the river. lie puts the forage in 
sacks. It is to l)e ins[)ected at a certain point down the 
river i>y Indian inspectors ; the\' inspect it, and report the 
contractor has started with so much corn for such an agency, 
and it must he marked with the Indian brand. FTow, if the 
contractor can make an arrangement with the Indian agency 
where he is going to deliver it that that amount has been 
delivered, he can take the corn, and go where he pleases 
with it. This man happened to bring the corn to iny post, 
lie brought 8,000 bushels there in Indian sacks, which 
showed inspection by the Indian inspectors, and I declined 
to receive it, and it was reported to Department headquar¬ 
ters, and the matter was cairried clear to Washington, and 
an order came back from the Seei’ctary of War that the. 
forage must be received. 

By the Chairman: Although you were satisfied that it 
belonged to the Indian Department, and had been sold to 
them ? 


A. Well, I was satisfied that it was a very suspiidous cir¬ 
cumstance, to say the least of it, and it opened the way for 
frauds. To show you how the Indian traders and army 
traders are all mixed iqi, the contractor for this corn that 
was delivered at my place got Mr. Seip, the post-trader, to 
act as his agent to receive it. Seip stood by to see that it 
was weighed. They had some difficulty, and one of the 
clerks from my post went to St. Louis to look over the 
papers, and he saw the bill sent l)y .Xfr. Seip to this con¬ 
tractor, and found an item of 850 paid the sergeant who 
weighed the corn. Xow, Government pays the sergeant, 
and the only inference we could draw was that the sergeant 
was paid for making false weights. We had it all weighed 
over again, and evi'ry sack that had been under the ser¬ 
geant’s supervision fell short twelve to fifteen pounds. 

Q. You refused to receive this corn because it was paid 
for as Indian supplies ? 

A. It would not have been marked as such without it had 
been [)aid for. I never kmov of such case. 

Q. Then you I’cported these facts to the War Depart¬ 
ment ? 

A. Xo, sir ; I reported to General Terry, he reported to 
General Bheridan, General Sheridan to General Sherman, 
and then the niatter was sent to the Secretary of War, and 
there came back an order through the regular channels to 
receive it. 

Q. YMu got that order, and thi'ii you did pay for the 
corn ? 

A. Yes,sir. 

(L Have you any doubt that that coi-ii was ])aid fir twic(‘ 
by the Government? 

A. I believe that it was paid fir twice, but I cannot 
prove it any better than I ha\ e told you, because when they 
gave me the order to receive it I consiilered 1 was relieved 
from all responsibility in the matti'r. 

_ (J. About what time did you bring these facts to the no¬ 
tice of the War Department? 

A. This is a matter of record ; according to my memory, 
I should say it was in the month of Sejiteinher last. 

Q. What was the name of the contractor who was to snp- 
]tly you with this com ? 

A. 1 cannot give you the name; he never ajipears at the 
]iost. Ho does his busiiu'ss through an agent. Mr. Seip 
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acted as liis agent on this occasion. I think lie lives at 
Sioux City. 

Q. Do you know whether ho was the same contractor that 
had a contract to supply the Indian agencies? 

A. Yes, sir; I know he had, and I know that the same 
boat that brought sui)i)lies to me went on up the river to the 
Indian agencies. S])eaking of Indian su])plies, I have known 
boats passing up the river to trade oft Indian flour to citi¬ 
zens along the river. 

Q. You said that that corn was inspected; I understood 
you to mean that it was branded ? 

A. Well, I considered the brand as an i‘vidence of inspec¬ 
tion. 

(}. Whom was this })articular lot branded by? 

A. That I cannot tell ; “ U. S. Ind. Dep.” was the mark. 

Q. Was every hag branded in that way? 

A. Yes, sir; every hag. 

Q. Could that mark have got there by accident? 

A. Oh, no; they did not claim it was by accident, be¬ 
cause they could not explain it any such way. 

(h How did they explain it,.or attempt to explain it? 

A. They explained that they had not calculated just the 
right amount for the Indians, and they had made a mistake 
of 8,000 bushels at one agency. 

Q. How many Indiaiis were there at that agency ? 

A. But there was no such number that that could occur. 

Q. They did not want 8,000 bushels of corn for their sup¬ 
port? 

A. Tso, sir; or, at least, they did not wantsuch an amount 
that a man could make a mistake of 8,000 bushels. 

By Mr. Robbins: 

Q. Do you know who was the Indian agent who must 
have been in complicity with that fraud? 

A. Yo, sir ; I cannot state the name ; he was the agent 
at Fort Peck. 

By the Cbairman : 

Q. If you know of any other transactions of that kind 
state them. 

A. At the town of Bismarck, opposite Fort Lincoln, a 
steamer passing up last fall sold some flour to a man, eight 
sacks, and when he got it up to his house he found that the 
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sacks belonged to tbe Indian Department. That was a boat 
carrying supplies to the agency under a contract. 

Q. Who was the owner of that boat ? 

A. That I cannot tell; it is very easy to ascertain. 

Q. This n)an bought eight sacks of flour, and when be 
got them to his house he discovc-red that they were marked 
with the brand of tbe Indian De])artment? 

A. Yes, sir ; and be let tbe fact he known ; Raymond 
(who received the appointment of Indian agent on payment 
of a thousand dollars) heard that the sacks of Indian flour 
were there, and had been di.scovcred, and that there was 
going to be an ofticial investigation, and he started a man 
in the night, on horseback, to bead oft’ this steamer, (some¬ 
times you can beat a Missouri river stc*amer with a horse,) 
and he headed the steamer, and told them of tlie scrape they 
had got into, and they sent back and got the flour. 

Q. Did the steamer go back ? 

A. No, sir ; I guess they sent an order back; I don’t rec¬ 
ollect tbe way it was done exactly, but I believe that the 
flour was reclaimed. 

Q. Do you know of any other transaction of that char¬ 
acter ? 

A. Well, if I were to tell you all the transactions that 
have come to me as matters of rumor and belief, I would 
take up a great deal of your time'. 1 believe that the In¬ 
dian storehouse was burned at Fort Berthold under very 
suspicious circumstances. It is claimed by people who have 
investigated the subject that this man Raymond laid in an 
unusually large supply of flour in the fall; nobody eoxdd 
understand what ho wanted of so large a stock, because 
there would not be a demand for it; but after navigation 
had closed the agency building at Fort Berthold was burned, 
and in order to keep the Indians from starving it was neces¬ 
sary to purchase in the market, and Raymond had plenty of 
flour on hand to sell. I know that he sold more than he 
probably ought to have sold. At that time I knew nothing 
of the circumstances; they came out afterwards ; but it was 
yet a month till the cars or boats would run to bring any 
new supplies, and the citizens of Bismarck relied upon this 
store, and they were almost entirely out of flour, and he 
wrote a note to me, stating the wants of the citizens, and 
asking me if I would not allow him to have so many barrels 
of flour for temporary use, to satisfy the wants of the peo- 
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plo, ^ and 111 ' would repay it witli flour of tapially good 
([uality. I had no rig’lit to do it, hut, thiid<iug it an emer- 
g-eucy calling upon my huuiauity, I let him take the flour, and 
he afterwards repaid it with flour of t-qually good rpiality, 
hut I did not know at the time lu.nv lu‘ had gotten rid of 
his flour. 

Q. Where these facts evin-hronght to any tiovernment of¬ 
ficer’s notice that you know of? 

A. This was a matter ndating entirely to the rndian De¬ 
partment, and oflieers of the army on the frontier feel a 
hesitancy about calling attention to anything wrong in the 
Indian Ib'partnient, as that department is always very jealous 
of any interference: hut the matter was reported publicly, 
because' there was a correspondc'iit of the Herald in that 
country at the time who thoroughly investigated all these 
matters, and it was ])ublished in the Jlrndd: i saw it mv- 
self. 

Q. Xo notice was taken of it? 

A. Xo, sir; no notice wasvver taken of it. d’o .show how 
the Indian l)e])artment dislikes interference by the military, 
I will give an instance; Tlie Standing Jtock agency is about 
fifty miles from my head(|uartors. Through .some misman¬ 
agement, and, as I believe, through fraud, their store of pro¬ 
visions became exhausted two or three months before river 
navigation or railroad travel opened, and the Indians came 
up to me and represented their starving condition: but as 
it was rather a common complaint with them, 1 was not sat¬ 
isfied with their statement, i)ut sent down to the officer at 
that post, who is under my command, to investigate the mat¬ 
ter, and call upon the agent and re(piest a written statement 
of bow much support they had for those two months, and 
he replied, saying that the supply was practically e.xhausted, 
and the Indians were living on their ponies, and were in 
almost a starving condition. He asked me if I would not 
send down supplies. There was no law under which I could 
send su|)plies down ; but there is a law authorizing the feed¬ 
ing of Indians temporarily at a military post, and I said if he 
would allow the Indians to come up 1 would issue rations to 
them, trusting to the Indian Department to pay them back, 
and in the meantime I sent a full report of the matter, which 
was referred by the Secretary of War to the Interior De- 
])artment, in which I stated that we had an abundant supply 
there until the opening of navigation, and suggi'sted that 
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the Military Deiiartmeiit loan to the Indian Bureau. The 
Indian Bureau sent back word that they preferred to feed 
the Indians themselves, and they would not accept the loan, 
and the Indians were in a suffering condition for two 
months, when they could have had amide supjdies by com¬ 
plying with my suggestion. .Mr. Sniitli was Indian ('om- 
inissioner at the time. 

Q. AXhat was tin- reason that they were short of supplies 
there for two months ? 

A. I imagine that somebody else got their siqiplies. 

(h Their sacks had gone to some other post ? 

A. \'es ; I imagine they had gone to some other post by 
mi.ralculatiou. 

(i. I asked you who was the contractor for this corn you 
have spoken about ? Was ht' from St. Paul ? 

A. He may have been from St. Paul or Sioux City. 

Q. Was not John II. Charles the man? 

A. I cannot so testify, but tlie name appears to me to be 
the .same. 

(h And the name of the agent at Fort Peck was Alder- 
son, was it not ? 

A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q. Do you know who owned that boat? Was it- 

That I do not know. 

By Mr. Robbins ; 

Q. Was Coulson the name ? 

A. There were three or four different parties imi)licated 
in that corn matter, and I cannot state any particular one. 

By the Cbaii'inan : 

(h Do you know who were interested in that corn at all ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

(h Was Ml'. Bonatt’on in it in any way? 

A. That I do not know. I only know oflicially that the 
same man who furnished the corn to the military at Fort 
Lincoln was the man who was intere.sted in the contract 
with the Indian Dejiartment ? 

Q. Do you know a man named dohn Smith out there who 
was a contractor ? 

A. Ah'S. 

(h If he ever told you anything of the Secretary of AVar 
coming down the river and fixing n}> a treaty with Canada, 
or anything of that kind, tell us what it was ? 



A. Well, sir, I never would luvvo tliouglit of that if you 
had not inentioiiod it. There is a great deal of smuggling, 
partieularly in the whisky trade across the British border 
there, and this man Smith informed me that one of the ob¬ 
jects of the Secretary of War’s visit to that country was to 
effect some arrangement, the details of which I did not in¬ 
terest myself in, by which the facilities for getting whisky 
across the border at some reduced rate, (1 took so little in¬ 
terest in the manner that 1 don't remember that I have ever 
spoken or thought of tlu* thing since,) hut I remember that 
that was the statement, thatthe Secretary wasouttheretoseeif 
he could not make some arrangement l)y which better facili¬ 
ties could be provided for running liquors across the border 
—better taeilities for the traders. It was some arrangement 
by which the traders at those posts along the frontier would 
have increased ad\'antages. I never went into the particu¬ 
lars as to how those advantages Avere to be increased. 

By Mr. Hol»bins : 

Q. Bo you know anything about the traders at Fort Peck 
having anything to do with that corn fraud, or was there 
any complicity on their part? 

A. The only Avay there could have been fraud would have 
been complicity on the part of the agent. The agent would 
have to relieve the contractor in some way, by certifying 
that this corn had been delivered. 

Q. I mean complicity on the part of the traders ? 

A. My experience has been that the traders and the 
agents are interested with each other very generally. 

Q. That they have an understanding ? 

A. Yes; not only an understanding but I have known 
Indian cliiefs, within the last four or five years, to accuse 
their agents in my presence, of taking their goods at night 
out of the Indian store-house and passing them over to the 
trader’s house and then selling them to the Indians over the 
counter. 

Q. You do not know positively whether such an arrange¬ 
ment existed at Fort Peck, or not ? 

A. Yo, sir, I do not? 

Q. This 8,000 bushels corn fraud must have had the com- 
jdicity of the Indian agent at Fort Peck ? 

A. Yes, sir, to have been successfid. 

Q. The report of the fact that this corn laid been inspected 


and shipped to him would have readied him in the regular 
course of business, and if these sacks did not come to him 
he must have known it, and of course must have been in 
complicity Avith their being carried elseAvhere? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not knoAv Avhether the traders at Fort Peck 
were cognizant of that or had any hand in it ? 

A. Xo, sir; it is my impression that those affidaAdts that 
I spoke of Thum haAung lu’oduced, referred to a fraud of 
that kind and implicated the tradei’s at Fort Peck. 

Q. And he retained his position by threatening that e.x- 
posure ? 

A. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. 

Q. And Orville Grant and Bonaffon Avere the traders there 
at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir ; hoAvever as to the dates these several traders 
got their places I am not positiA'e. 

Q. But you do knoAv that Orville Grant and Bonaffon 
Avere the traders at the time these frauds took ])lace? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You spoke about it being a common affair to sell 
Indian flour off the boats along the river to citiztms. 

A. I do not think I said it Avas a common practice, I men¬ 
tioned a particular instance ; I intended to give the impres¬ 
sion that it is commonly believed to be done, and I stated 
an instance that I and liundreds of people have knoAvl- 
edge of 

Q. Well, it is a common understanding that such things 
are done ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. IIoAv extensive that trade is you don’t undertake to 
state ? 

A. Xo, sir; except that I think that is probably one of 
the causes of shortage in tbese sup]>lie8 that I spoke of. 

Q. Do you know of any instance in Avhich the contractors 
who furnish these supplies own the boats o)i AAdiich they are 
carried ? 

A. It might he so, but 1 Avould not be likely to knoAV it. 

Q. You do not knoAv AAdiether this man Coulson OAvned 
the boat and was the contractA)r in the case in Avhich the 
sacks of flour Avere sold ? 

A. If I had access to my recoi-ds 1 could tell AAdiat boat it 
Avas and Avho Avas the man; cannot from memory. 
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Q. Speaking of the traders at Fort J’eck, I ealled your 
attention to them, and used the names of (Jrant and Bonaf- 
fon a while ago ; are you sure it was Grant and Bonaftbn, 
or Grant and Leighton ? 

A. Leighton was a party; Bonatfon never visited Fort 
Peck to ray knowledge ; Leighton I know was a ])arty; I 
have no knowledge that ^Ir. Bonatfon CA er visited that post, 
hut Bonatfon and Grant eanu* tliere together at the time of 
that inspecting tour of the posts they wbre interested in ; 
Bonatfon said, “ we are interested,’" so-so, and Fort Peck 
was one ot the posts mentioned, so he gave me the impres¬ 
sion that that was one of the i)osts they were jointly in¬ 
terested in. 

Q. Mr. Grant Avas interested Avith Leighton at the time ot 
that corn fraud, was he ? 

A. That is my belief; I have no knoAvledge that Mr. 
Grant ever resided or traded at either of those agencies, and 
I am under the impression that he Avas not ])resent there 
AA'hcn this took place. 

Q. At Avhat point was the inspection of that corn made ? , 

A. I am under the impression that it Avas inspected at 
Sioux City; it AA\as at some point aAvay doAvn the Missouri 
riA'cr ; I do not know Avho the inspector AA-as. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. IlaA’e you any statements made to you in Avriting some 
time ago hy traders Avho Avere ejected from posts, stating the 
reasons why they Ai'ere ejected V 

A. Yes, sir; I have a statement made to me by Mr. Rob¬ 
ert "Wilson, hut T had only reached my post about a week 
before your summons reached me, and I Avas unable to place 
my hands upon his letter. That letter Avas Avritten in the sum¬ 
mer of 1874, and in it he called attention to the sale of 
traderships on the Missouri river, and said that he expected 
to be able to proA'e that Belknap made those posts articles 
of traffic, and that he AA'as the most corru])t official Avho ever 
occupied high position ; some expression like that occurred 
in the letter. 

Q. Did 3 'ou ever get any such statement from any person 
else, either verbal or written ? 

A. I receiA^ed a statement from Captain Harmon, AA'hoAvas 
removed at Fort Rice, in Avhich he tells me about the barter 
and sale, and money havang been offered and passed, hut I 
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did not impress it upon my mind, for the reason that hcAvill 
he here himself, and Avill giAX‘ all the facts. He is a reliable 
Avitness, and I supiiose he is on his way here iioav. I knoAv 
of a citizen receiving a statement from a prominent officer 
of the army, asking this citizen to expose the aaIioIc thing,'^ 
and giving as a reason Avhy he did not do it himself that the 
Secretary of War had hi'en extremely kind to him. 

Q. Do yon know Avhethcr any of those .statements aa'ci’c 
ever foi’AA'ai’ded to the Secretary of Mhii’, or made knoAvii to 
him directly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please state your knoAvledge on that subject 'i 

A. T think Mr. Wilson forwarded a statement to tlie Sec¬ 
retary of "War calling his attention to this condition of 
affairs. Then 1 knew hy current report, [knew it before 
this investigati on brought the report out of a statement haA'- 
ing been forwarded from Fort Sill hy Gem-ral Hazen, and 
also by General Griei'son. L do not knoAv hoAV it Avas for- 
Avarded, Avhethei- through the regular ehamu'ls or not. It 
did not go through Gem-ral Shei’inan’s hcad(piarters. 

Q. Mr. Wilson's statement must have been forAA'arded in 
1874, about the time that Mr. Dickey Avas removed ? 

A. Yes, sir; fi-om the very first it has been knoAvn that 
this man Hedrick has been the eolh-ctoj’. 

Q. lie is an internal revenue collector, is he not ? 

A. Yes, sir; internal and external both. 

By Mv. Robbins : 

Q._ Was there some fraud at Bismarck in the way of 
making away Avith supplies, and did vou have certain parties 
arrested there. If so, tell us all about that. 

A. Y"es, sir. It is impossible in that latitude to keep 
sentries on duty all night, it is too cold ; and that, at times, 
furnishes opportnnitv for tln-ft Avhieh Avonld not occur other¬ 
wise, as men aauH take the risk of ex])osiug themselves for 
an hour or t.Avo. \Ye found that in that A^vay the Govern¬ 
ment Avas losing a large amount of corn at Fort Lincoln, o))- 
posite Bismarck, and it aa’us on a small scale a good deal 
like this post-trader.ship bnsine.ss, Ave eo\dd not get at it until 
we could get some member of the ring to tell. Finally I 
got one of the .soldiers Avhoni they had bi-ihed to aid them, 
a man that AA^as stationed to Avatch the corn. They had 
bribed him and paid him about half Ihe A'alne )ier sack, ami 
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ill tliat way the}' had taken off hundreds of sacks. There 
was no way of determining the number of sacks, hut I think 
that the number of bushels that they took must have been 
nip in the thousands. We traced it to Bismarck and arrested 
the men. Home of them were considered prominent citizens 
there, and they were tried before the United States commis¬ 
sioner and are now serving out terms in the penitentiary. 
That is about all there is of that. 

Q. There were no officials imjilicated in that that you 
know of? 

A. Xo, sir; just a case of ordinary theft. 

By the Chaivinan: 

(J. 1 want you to answer a general question. Had the 
'Secretary of War been a man of i>urity of character and 
integrity of pur})ose, could these frauds continued going on? 

A. They could not possilily have done so. 

Q. Ami it was because they were shielded and protected 
by him that they occurred ? 

A. They could not possibly have been carried on to any¬ 
thing like the extent they were without his connivance and 
approval ; and when you ask me how the morals and char¬ 
acter of the army is affected, I, although belonging to the 
army, think that it it is one of the highest commendations 
that could be made of the service to say that it has not been 
demoralized when the liead has shown himself to be so un¬ 
worthy. 

By Mr. Robbins: 

Q. I suppose that the officers and men have been greatly 
extorted from because of his complicity ? 

A. Yes, sir ; and they have known it all the time. When 
buying any article, they have known that a portion of the 
money was going for improper purposes. 


Washinuxon, April 4, 1876. 
(jlcorgc A. Custer reealled andfnrthci' examined. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Please explain why it is that you and other army offi¬ 
cers have not heretofore given information with regard to 
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these abuses which have existed at posts under your com¬ 
mand, and coming within your knowledge ? 

A. It is because of the existence, principally, of an order 
issued by the Secretary of War, March 15, 1873, that “ no 
officer, either active or retired”—I am giving the words of 
the order—“ shall directly or indirectly, without being called 
upon by proper authority, solicit, suggest or recommend 
action by memljers of Congress for or against military 
affairs. Second, all petitions to Congress by officers rela¬ 
tive to subjects of a military character, will be forwarded 
through the Ceneral of the Army and the Secretary of War 
for their action and transmittal. Third, an officer visiting 
the seat of Government during a Congressional session will, 
upon bis arrival register bis name at the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral's Office as now required, and, in addition, address a let¬ 
ter to the Adjutant General of the army, reciting the pur¬ 
pose of, and time that will be embraced by, his visit, and 
the authority under which he is absent from his command 
or station. The purpose or object so recited will be the 
strict guide of the officer during his stay.” By the terms 
of this order it will be seen that neither I nor any other 
officer could solicit, suggest, or recommend action to any 
Member of Congress upon any military subject, and that if 
1 chose to visit the city I must record in the office of the 
Secretary of War what I came here for, and then must not 
speak or write ujiou any subject different from that which 
1 had recorded at the office of the Secretary of War. That 
sealed the mouths and tied the hands of tlie officers of the 
army about as effectually as it could be done; 

Q. Do you know whether this order was strictly enforced? 

A. Yes, sir; officers ha\-e come here on matters entirely 
different, perfectly proper and legitimate, not relating to the 
transactions of the Secretary of War, and he has snubbed 
them and treated them in a very disres])ectful manner, for 
the reason, as I imagine, that he wanted to discourage the 
visits of officers at Washington, where they would be likely 
to be brought in contact with Members of Congress. T ani 
very glad to give this testimony, because I see some of the 
Iiapers have expressed surprise that the officers of the army 
have not reported these matters. 

Q. So, since 1873, no officer has felt himself permitted, 
no matter what his knowledge might be, to recommend any 
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measure, unless lie informed tlie Seeretary of War that he 
was going to so ? 

A. Xo, sir: tliey felt this way, that if they sliouhl report 
anything against the Seeretary of War, of course when it 
reached his hands, of course he would pigeon-hole it, and 
he would probably pigeon hole the officer at the same time; 
they gave respectability to the mode of transmittal by add¬ 
ing the name of the (leiieral of the Army. The main point 
was to get it through the Secretary of War. It was a mere 
form to send it the (leneral of the Army, because any paper 
to go the Sei'retary of \\'ar must necessarily go through 
him. 

(i. The Seeridary of War is the final receptacle of all 
communications of every kind fi’om the officers of the army ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(i. Is the order still in force? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(h Prior to this order, were there any regulations of this 
character in the army ? 

A. None that I know of. An officer could write to his 
Member of ('ongress as freely as any other citizens. 1 do 
not know why because he is an officer of the army he can¬ 
not ai)])roach a Member of C'ongress that represents the 
district he bails from, the same as any other citizen can. 
There is a preamble to that order, which purports to explain 
the object, but it is all humbug, because, instead of Mem¬ 
bers being annoyed by officers of the army, they are glad 
to meet them. 

Q. Under that order, could you have replied to even your 
own Member of Congress, when he wrote to you for infor¬ 
mation ? 

A. Xo, sir; 1 should first send it to the Secretary of VV'ar. 
If you should write to me, and ask if I had any knowledge 
of a certain subject, I would have to send it to tlu‘Secretary 
of War, and trust to him to hand it to you. 

Q. In giving your opinion even as to the government of 
the army and its internal economy, you wouhl have had first 
submitted your communication, in reply to any impiiry of 
the kind, to the Secretary of War? 

A. Yes, sir; before it could be transmitted to a Member 
of (.’ongress. 

C^. And so, under this order, it was impossible to have 
the army heard on any subject touching its interests? 
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A. Yes, sir; there has been no voice from the army since 
that order was issued. 

Q. Would that oi'dtu- have bound the General of the Army 
himself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He therefore could have given no opinion upon any 
subject touching the army under his command? 

A. Xot excejit througli the Secretary of War, unless a 
committee should summon him before them. If they called 
upon him in the ordinary way to state his views he shoidd 
submit them through the Secretary of War. 

Q. A disobedience of that order would have cost you youi' 
commission, would it not? 

A. It would have been very apC to. 

C^. How is it regarded by the army? 

A. It is regarded by the army as a ste[) to [(lace the con¬ 
trol of all information that officers might be in possession 
of, in the hands of the Secretary of War, so that nothing 
should get b(‘yond him excej)t that which he chose to trans¬ 
mit. And in connection with the recent developments it 
was about the most effectual safeguard that he could have 
thrown round his conduct to prevent c.\])osure. 

Q. If you had direct knowledgi* of malfeasance in office 
by hini you could not, under this order, have divulged it? 

A. Xo, sir. there was no way that I could divulge it except 
through the Secretary of War, and 1 have no idea that he 
Avould have I'ver transmitted any information that would 
have been to his prejudice. 

Q. Had you ever lieard of tin- communication which Gen¬ 
eral Hazen sent to head(juai’ters here with reference to this 
Fort Sill business? 

A. I had heard that a communication had been sent but 
did not know that it was from Gen. Hazen. 

(j. That was known in army circles years ago, was it not? 

A. ’^"es, sir. 

(1. Where has Gen. Hazen been stationed lattei’ly? 

A. He has been stationed at Fort Buford, in Dakota Ter¬ 
ritory, on the u])])er Missouri river, somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of a thousand miles west of St. Paul. 

(h A highly civilized country ? 

A. Except the civilization that he takes with him, there is 
none whatever there. 

Ci. How long was he kept there ? 
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A. He lias been tbere .several years, I do not know bow 
long. I formerly served witli Grcneral Jlazen at Fort Sill. 
"We were both there when the post was established; I 
remember when Evans first became trader there, and I 
imagine that it was about that time that General Hazen sent 
this communication, and then he was sent to Dakota. 

Q. Is Fort Buford considered an eligible point at which to 
be stationed by officers of the army ? 

A. I have never heard of anybody applying for it. 

Q. Do you kiKjw Ijieutenant Pratt of the army ? 

A. Ho, sir. 

Q. You don’t know whether he was sent up there too? 

A. 1 do not know, sir. 

Q. General Hazen is iu)w in Mexico on account of his 
health, I believe ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his affection is ? 

A. I do not; I only know that he is ill. I think his 
wounds trouble him. 

Q. He is a meritorious officer, is he not ? 

A. Very. He has always rendered conspicuous services 
ever since he has been in the serGce. He is colonel of the 
Sixth Infantry and brevet major general. 

Q. How many troops had he under his command at Fort 
Buford ? 

A. Six companies with his own regiment. I heard Gen¬ 
eral Sherman, in speaking of him the other day, say that 
he considered him one of the most meritorious officers in 
the ser\’ice. He rendered distinguished services during the 
war. 

Q. He has married a daughter of Washington McLean, 
of the Cincinnati Inquirer? 

A. Yes, sir; and she represents a good deal of the civili¬ 
zation that he takes with him when he goes to Fort Buford. 
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Mr. LOGAN said: “ rTT 

Mr. Pkksident : This’question is tbo one referred to l)y the Seua- 

tor from Texas [Mr. Maxey] a short time ago as ‘- 

tion presented hy thislbill; and although I 
Senate is not desirous [at this time of hearii 
raent in connection with this hill, yet i:deem 


s why the. propositior 
i to by the Senate. 
)sire to call the attenti 


important ques- 
satisfied that the 
ny extended argu- 
it my duty to give my 
d by the House should not be 


i to that which 1 
r attempted c 


had a voice in the 


Congress of the United i; 
it of the Government going into the h 


Military Department. I believe that they are and ought to be en¬ 
tirely separate and distinct; their services are of an entirely differ¬ 
ent character, and their education leads them in entirely different lines. 

I find that this winter an attempt was made not only to transfer 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department, and that was done upon 
the theory of economy, but also to transfer the Pension Bureau to the 
War Department, and following that would come the transfer of the 
Land Office to the War Department. This is merely the entering- 
wedge for the destruction of what originally was called the Home De¬ 
partment, or Interior Department of this Government. In order to 
verify my statement so far, I have here a report made to the House 
of Representatives by a committee of that House not only in refer- 
^ ^ irring the Indian Bureau to the War Department, but 

f transferring the Pension Bureau to the War Depart- 
■anch of the subject I will not discuss any further than 
bttention of the Senate to the fact. The conclusion of the 
e by Mr. Jexks, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Pension Bureau to tlie War Department; and I have heard it sug¬ 
gested—I know it would follow also if this should be accomplished— 
to transfer the Land Office to the War Department, thereby giving 
the War Department in faet the administration of a great portion 
of the civil affairs of this country. Against that I enter my solemn 
protest. If I shall draw a line of economy even between the civil 
Department that has charge of the Indian affairs and the War Depart¬ 
ment which will not be very favorable to the War Department, in 
what I wish to say to the Senate in reference to the management of 
the affairs of the Indian Department, I now give notice to Senators 
who differ with me on this question, if they think I am in error in 
any statement that I make, it will not interfere with me one particle if 
they will stop me and ask me for the proof, for I have right here before 
me documentary evidence, commencing at the foundation of this Gov¬ 
ernment down to the present time, in reference to the management 
of Indian affairs. 

Sir, I feel compelled on behalf of the honor and good name of our 
Republic as a great civilizing and enlightening agency, on behalf of 
humanity and Christianity, to oppose the transfer of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau to the War Department with all the power and ability I possess. 
Did it involve only a question of preference between two Depart¬ 
ments of our Government, as to which should exercise certain func¬ 
tions, I would not trouble the Senate with any remarks upon the sub¬ 
ject, but content myself with simply casting my vote. Did it involve 
only a question of dollars and cents, I should feel far less solicitude 
in reference to the final result than I do. 

But, sir, attempt as we may to reduce it simply to a question of 
economy, a thorough examination of the principles involved must 
show to every thinking mind that something of much greater impor¬ 
tance to civilized humanity and enlightened nations is connected 
with the decision of Congress on this question. 

It is true, sir, that iii making laws in reference to the administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of Government it is our duty always to consider the 
expense as one and an important item in making up our decision, yet 
it by no means follows that the plan involving the least oxj)enditure 
in dollars and cents is the proper one to be selected; in fact, as a rule 
there are questions of still greater importance connected with all laws 
of a general character. In erecting our public buildings permanency 
and usefulness are of more importance than the saving of a few thou¬ 
sand dollars with the loss of these items. In providing means for the 
administration of our laws equity and justice are to be considered 
first. When our unity as a nation and the great principles of freedom 
were at stake, we did not even stop to consider the cost in order to 
know how to cast our votes. If, therefore, it should appear upon a 
thorough examination of this subject that important principles in ref¬ 
erence to civilization and the efficiency of our Government as a great 
agent in civilizing and enlightening mankind and elevating the stand¬ 
ard of morality are involved, surely no one in this Senate will con¬ 
tend for a moment that these should be sacrificed in order to save a 
few thousand dollars. I am in favor of economy, and would be glad 
to see the eyes of our people opened to the folly of the extravagance 
that prevails in our midst; nay, more, sir, I believe it is the duty of 
our legislators and public officers to set the example of prudence and 
economy both in their public capacity and private life. But even 
placing this matter on the basis of dollars and cents, the result is not 
in favor of the passage of this act, as I shall attempt to show before 
I am tln-ough. 
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It has been stated that the opposers of this transfer, in their great 
anxiety to protect and civilize the Indians, have forgotten that the 
right and lives of our border settlers are also involved. I am fully 
aware, Mr. President, that these brave and hardy pioneers who have 
pressed onward to the borders of civilization have rights and inter¬ 
ests equal to, and I may say superior to, those of the Indians, which 
it is our duty to protect and foster; and in opposing this act I con¬ 
scientiously believe I am doing this more effectually than I would be 
in advocating it. This I propose to bring more fully to your notice 
before I conclude. 

Other questions of more or le.ss importance .are also involved, for it 
is far more complicated as regards its connection with other subjects 
than we are disposed to believe until we have thorougly studied it. 
But, sir, the great question raised by this proposition, and the one 
which, in my opinion, overtops all the rest, is this: Shall we as a na¬ 
tion cut short our work of civilization in reference to the Indians ? 
Shall we by our action say to the world that we abandon all hope of 
elevating and fitting them for that standard in life the God who made 
them designed them to enjoy ? Shall we confess our inability as a 
nation, notwithstanding the vast resources at our command, to civil¬ 
ize a few thousand degraded wards completely under our control, and 
thus condemn them to extinction ? Shall we, as the representatives 
and legislators of the great Repiiblic of the world, a Christian na¬ 
tion, while singing centennial anthems of praise, decide in the most 
solemn and official manner possible that the God to whom we ascribe 
all our glory and prosperity has created other peoples only for the 
purpose of destruction and extinction, and that we, as a nation, are 
the divinely appointed agency to execute the sentence of annihila¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. President, this may api)ear somewhat strong language to use 
in reference to an act which seemingly proposes only to transfer cer¬ 
tain duties from one Department of Government to another; yet, sir, 
I firmly believe I do not exaggerate the importance of the cpiestions 
involved, for such I am forced to believe will be tlie result if the 
jirinciples contained are allowed to work out fully their legitimate 
effects. 

I will therefore present my reasons for this opinion, and address 
myself first to the discussion of this point as the one of first and 
chief importance. If the facts and reasons adduced show that I am 
coiTect in this respect, then the matter is settled with every one who 
has any regard for our honor as a nation, and all secondary consider¬ 
ations sink into insignificance. 

It is evident to every one who is at all acquainted with the history 
of our relations with the Indians that our contact with them must re¬ 
sult in one of two things—their civilization or extinction. No one in 
his senses doubts this; even the most ultra advocate of this change 
now before us will admit this without a single dissenting “if.” As 
all look forward with certainty to the extinction of the buffaloes now 
roaming over the great plains of the West, with equal certainty do 
they look forward to and prophesy the extinction of the Indians un¬ 
less by some means they are civilized and localized. There is no mid¬ 
dle ground, and it is impossible there should be. Civilized and sav¬ 
age life cannot exist together; the former must always overcome the 
latter by force or example. Even if civilized, they may ultimately 
be absorbed into the Caucasian race, and thus at last the distinctions 
between the two be lost; but uncivilized, they must soon be swept 
from the stage of existence by the onward progre.ss and inherent vital¬ 
ity of their white brethren. 










This being admitted—and no one will attempt to deny it—any ac¬ 
tion on our part which indicates an abandonment of the attempt to 
civilize them is virtually saying to the world that we hand them over 
to their fate—extinction. The enlightened nations of earth and the 
humane portion of our own country can look upon such action on our 
part in no other light, and they will put no other construction upon it. 
The responsibility of the care, protection, and well-being of these 
unfortunate races is thrown upon xis; no other nation, however will¬ 
ing they might be to do so, can or would be allowed to assume it. It 
is ours and cannot be shifted or avoided, and whether we desire itor 
not we must face this responsibility and wdll be held accountable by 
the enlighted world for the result. Why, sir, this responsibility was 
assumed at the time we obtained a foothold on this continent, not 
by action only, but was directly avowed in the early days of Plym¬ 
outh Colony. Most of the early royal chartei-s and patents issued for 
British North America professed, as one chief object in view, civiliz¬ 
ing and Christianizing the Indians or infidels, as they were then 
termed; as for example that of James I to the Nova Scotia colony, 
(1621;) the preamble of the Pennsylvania charter; the first royal 
charter of the Massachusetts Bay colony, (1628.) 

This you will find in Halkett’s History of the Indians. I read fi-om 
pages 239 and 240: 

Almost all the early royal charters and patents issued for British ts'orth America 
professed, among other things, the object of converting the Indians. King James 

1, in the Nova Scotia patent, (1621,) declared, in reference to tho.so countries “as 
are either inhabited or occupied by unbelievers, whom to convert to the Christian- 
faith is a duty of great importance to the glory of God.” In the preamble to the 
Pennsylvania charter, during a subsequent reign, it is also stated to be a principal 
object “to reduce the savage natives by- just and gentle manners to the love of civil 
society and Christian religion.” 

So I might read further Halkett’s work on Indians, which is the best 
authority in this country. In reference to every charter and every 
beginning in this country there was a provision that the Indian's 
should be treated with for the purpose of civilizing and Christianiz¬ 
ing them. 

When we come to the annals of our present Government we find it 
repeated directly or indirectly under every administration, as I will 
show before I get through, both by the official expression and assur¬ 
ances of those in authority and by the laws relating to Indian af¬ 
fairs. By every one they were treated in a manner showing that civ¬ 
ilization and Christianization were the intention of our Government. 

Hear, for example, the words of Washington to the Cherokee dele¬ 
gation, which you will find in McKinney’s Wrongs and Rights, volume 

2, page 131: 

I am highly satisfied with thecoufidence you repose in me and in the United States 
as your friends and protectors. W e shall indeed rejoice in being the instruments of 
the Great Master of breath to impart to you and to your whole nation all the hap¬ 
piness of which your .situation will admit; to teach you to cultivate the earth and 
to raise your own bread as we do ours: to raise cattle ; to teach your children such 
arts as shall be useful to them; and to lead you by degrees from one information 
to another in order not only to better your situation on this earth, but by enabling 
your minds to form a more perfeet judgment of the great works of nature to lead 
you to a more exalted view of the Great Father of the universe. Rest, therefore, on 
the United States as your security against all injury. 

That was the declaration of George Wa.shingtou, the Father of his 
Country, to the Cherokee Nation, promising them the faith of this 
country to teach them to till the soil and to educate and teach them 
a religious life. 

Mr. President, by examination you will find fhat this idea of civil¬ 
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izing and Christianizing the Indians is not of recent date. It is not 
of a few years past. It commenced with the first organization of 
this Government. It commenced with the first dawn of the liberty 
of this country, and has been followed down by every fair-minded 
and honest administration from the time of the organization of the 
Government to the present day. 

Wa.shington goes on further, and in order to show them his good 
faith in making this pledge he added at the conclusion; 

I shall subscribe my name to tins talk, which shall be written in your book in 
order to be preserved amoug you as a witness to our transactions together, and to 
which you may have recourse in the future. 

Washington says “ It shall bo written ; my name shall be signed to 
this talk; you shall have it as a guarantee for all time to come of the 
good faith of this Government.” _ ^ 

The same principle was asserted by General Knox in 1789 while 
Secretary of War, and again and again by Pre.sidents and Secreta¬ 
ries from that time to the present; by the ordinances and laws of our 
Government, directly or indirectly, from the ordinance of July 12, 
1775, that of January 27, 1776, and the ninth article of the Confeder¬ 
ation of 1777 down to this time; and, as President Polk in his message 
to Congress December 5,1848, solemnly declares, this has always been 
the policy of the United States. 

For the truth and verification of what I say I cite you to the Re¬ 
ports of Committees, second session Twenty-seventh Congress, 1841- 
’42, volume 4, No. 854, page 96, which I have here. Also, the Reports 
of Committees, first session Twenty-third Congress, 1833-’34, volume 
4 No. 474, page 93. Also, Executive Document, second session Thir¬ 
tieth Congress, 1848-’49, volume 1, page 919. I will not detain the 
Senate by reading extracts, but call their attention to my statement, 
which they will find verified in these documents. 

We cannot therefore expect now, when we have grown strong .and 
mighty and the Indians few and comparatively weak, to avoid this 
responsibility or shield ourselves by flimsy excuses from the censure 
of the enlightened world if we are derelict in our duty in this respect. 

But, sir, I am met at the very threshold of this discussion with this 
<|uestion: “Does transferring the care of the Indians from the Inte¬ 
rior to the War Department necessarily indicate or imply our aban¬ 
donment of the attempt to civilize them?” The question is a per¬ 
tinent one; in fact it presents fairly and squarely the chief point .at 
issue ; and in reply I answer most emphatically, yes. The heart of 
every Christian and philanthropist which has beaten high with the 
hope of redemption which seemed to be dawning on the.se poor 
wretches will answer yes with a sigh of grief and sorrow. And those 
of other counti-ies, who have been watcdiing with deep interest and 
solicitude the progress of the present system, will affirm the decision. 

If nothing more could be urged than the very name of the Depart¬ 
ment to which this bill proposes to transfer their care, it alone would 
be sufficient to indicate at least our abandonment of the peace policy; 
and to counteract and remove this belief, if even incon-ect, would re¬ 
quire much explaining and time and tend to depress and check all 
private efforts to ameliorate the condition of this people. Therefore, 
unless the reasons for the change are urgent and very impoi-tsint, the 
step would be unwise even on this account alone. Add to this the 
fact that the Interior Department, where this care now resides, is felt 
to be and in fact is the peace Department, the domestic or Home De¬ 
partment as it was formerly usually termed, and the contrsist becom< s 
still stronger, the opinion and belief suggested by the name of the 
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former become iuteusified. And wiU not aU be justified in beUeving 
despite aU onr protestations to the contrary, that the transfer from a 
peace Department to a War Department signifies a change from a 
peace to a war policy ? Sir, it is reasonable that such should be the 
enect on all minds. 

Senator allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to understand the Senator from Illinois I 
understand his position is that a transfer of this Bureau from the In¬ 
terior Department to the War Department would be a transfer from 
a peace policy to a war policy. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what I said. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wanted to understand the position. 

that would be so understood bv everybodv, 
and I think I wiU show it before I am through. That is the wav I 
understand it. ^ 

But even the surface indications, if I may be allowed to use a min¬ 
ing term, do not stop here. Why change unless the present plan is a 
failure i Vv hy abandon the system which is understood to be in part 
at least experimental,unless unsuccessful? Will not this action of 
necessity indicate to the world that the experiment has been a fail- 
IS impossible that it should do otherwise. This must be ad¬ 
mitted. \V ill we be justified in abandoning after such a short time 
an experiment which at the outset was understood to requii'e a gen¬ 
eration to test it ? No matter how much we may flatter ourselves 
another system maybe successful. The plan now in operation was long 
ago suggested by Christians, philanthropists, andstatesmen, and hence 
18 entitled to a fair and thorough trial even if it were but an experi¬ 
ment only, which it is far from being. But not one of those noble hu¬ 
manitarians expected that a few short years would suffice to test the 
plan. I might fill page after page with quotations in proof of this 
^rtion; but this is unnecessary, as all who are acquainted with our 
dealings with the Indians and the efforts to civilize them are fully 
aware of the fact. An abandonment, therefore, of the system must 
be taken either as evidence of an entire want of capacity on our part 
to understand the difficulties we have to contend with and the prin¬ 
ciples embraced in the effort, or, as is far more likely, that we abandon 
the attempt to civilize them. Unless the enlightened portion of man¬ 
kind look upon us as utterly void of statesmanship, they must look 
upon the passage of this act as a giving up of all hope of civilizing 
these unfortunate races and abandoning them to the sure work of de¬ 
cay and extinction. This would surely be a sad comment on the work 
of American statesmen in the hundredth year of our existence as a 
Christian nation. Nevertheless it would be just. 

But, sir, the world may be wrong and Galileo right. Surface in¬ 
dications may not be a true index of what is hid beneath. Let ns 
therefore probe the crust and see what lies below. In other words 
let us see whether this action would in fact be an abandonment of the 
peace policy and of the hope of civilizing the Indians. To answer 
this point fully in all its bearings would require a volume instead of 
a single speech, hence we can only glance at some of the chief items 
embraced, and some of the most prominent facts bearing upon it 
These are to be found, first, in the spirit of our institutions, as shown 
by the plan of our Government, its Constitution, laws, &c.; second 
in the opinions of enlightened Christians, philanthropists, and states¬ 
men, based upon a knowled^^e of the Indian character and of civilized 
and savage life; and, third, in the experience of the past in reference 
to the point in controversy. 
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As regards the first we may safely assume as granted that one great 
object of our present form of government was to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of mankind by affording protection to life and liberty and am¬ 
ple opportunity for the pursuit of happiness; and this not to a selected 
few, but to all who come within the pale of our authority and under 
our protection. As I liave already shown, the Indians are expressly 
included as proper subjects of this humane object; it having been 
avowed again and again by our authorities in treaties made with them 
and ill onr statutes that one chief object of our control over them is 
to elevate them to that standard where they can be admitted to share 
in the administration of government. War (although sometimes un¬ 
avoidable) and all that iiertains to war, as a rule, are inimical to free¬ 
dom, happiness, and moral progress; and the restraining influence of 
military power (although sometimes necessary) is detrimental to the 
progress of civilization and to all that tends to elevate and ennoble 
man in a moral and intellectual point of view. Hence it has always 
been a leading principle in the administration of our Government to 
have as little i-ecourse to military control and restraint as possible. 
And why? Because it has been felt, not only by our wisest statesmen 
and best men, but by the nation at large, that military control is a 
hinderance to civilization and enlightened progress. Our great Magna 
Charta of liberty has always been felt to be the right of civil authority 
to rule and control the military; or in other words, the subserviency 
of military to civil authority. It is a principle lying at the very basis 
of our institutions that the military arm of the Government is to be 
used, so far as relates to internal affairs, only as an aid in executing 
civil authority. Nowhere in our fundamental laws or plan of organ¬ 
ization does the idea once enter that military power shall be used as 
a primary means of administering justice and equity any more than 
it does that it should aiTogate to itself legislative power. It follows, 
then, that it is contrary to the very spirit of our institutions to make 
use of the military arm as a primary means of civilizing the Indians 
and leading them up to the standard of citizenship. There is no more 
reason to assume that such an idea is embraced in the organization 
and fundamental laws of onr Government than that emigrants who 
come to this country should be placed under its care until they have 
attained the rights of citizenship. The difficulties to be encountered 
in the one case may call for more frequent use of military power than 
the other, but this does not change the principle or justify or excuse 

If adoption of a different policy. 

the this be true—and I see not how it can be successfully refuted— 
then, sir, seeking to transfer a portion of the civil administration of 
the Government to the Military Department is contrary to the spirit 
of our institutions and the fundamental xirinciples upon which our 
Eepublic is based. 

It may be said that no one expects or desires by this transfer to 
check the efforts to civilize the Indians; that because the aid of mil¬ 
itary power is so often necessary, we may as well place the whole- 
matter in the hands of that Department. Without agreeing to the 
latter part of this proposition, which I am far from doing, let us for 
the moment admit it. Will even this justify us in this transfer, when 
the spirit of our institutions and the fundamental principles of our 
Government cry out against such an act ? Hear the words of a ven¬ 
erable Christian and philanthroiiist who on account of his probity 
and knowledge of Indian history and character was commissioned by 
our Government to examine into their condition and make sugges¬ 
tions in reference to their civilization. I refer to Professor Morse, of 
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Massachusetts, who made an examination in 1820, and in 1822 a report 
to the War Department, which I hold in my hand. On page 95 of 
his report Professor Morse says: 

The work of educating and olianging the manners and habits of nearly half a 
million Indians as they are now situated [1822] is acknowledged to he great, ardu¬ 
ous, and appalling. My enthusiasm on this subject does not blind me to the diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles which are to be overcome. But these difficulties are not insur- 
lYWuntable. The labor required is usually proMrtloned to the magnitude of the 
good to be effected aaits rewai-d. But even sucli obstacles and such labor, formi¬ 
dable as they are, intimidate and palsy not the heart and arm of the man of real 
courage in the cause of humanity. 

I have not time to give copious extracts. You will find in this re¬ 
port, which is very elaborate, more information in reference to Indians 
than you can gather from almost any other source. It gives his trav¬ 
els for years among them and his association with them. This re¬ 
port was made to the Secretary of War at the special solicitation of 
the Department. 

These were brave words from a brave and noble heart; words 
which to-day are echoed by thous.ands, yea, tens of thousands, of Chris- 
tian and philanthropic hearts which are palpitating with fear lest Con¬ 
gress, by one rash act, shall blast all their hopes of elevating this out¬ 
cast race, and thus in part erase the dark stain which blots the pages 
of our history. 

Listen to the words of General Knox, first Secretary of War. Yon 
will find the quotation that I make from General Knox in Reiiorts of 
Committees, Twenty-seventh Congress, second session, 1841-’42, No. 
8.54, page 2. I have the book here. General Knox says: 

That the civilization of the Indians would be an operation of complicated diffi¬ 
culty, that it would require the highest knowledge ot the human character and a 
steady pei'severance in awi.se system for a series of yeara, cannot be doubted. But 
to deny that under a course of favorable circumstances it could be accomplished is 
to suppose the human character under the influence of such stubborn habits a.s to 
be incapable of melioration or change, a supposition entirely contradicted by the 
progress of .society from the biirbarous ages to its present degree of perfection. 

Sir, the difiSculties in our way, the expenses necessary to be incurred, 
foi-m no excuse for violating the fundamental principles of our Re¬ 
public. Why, sir, it was this spirit of obedience to civil authority 
that relegated to civil life a vast army of conquering heroes with a 
speed and quietude that amazed the nations of the Old World. And 
to-day, while it cherishes and looks with pride upon the brave officers 
and soldiers of our Army as they stand as the nation’s guard upon our 
outposts and frontiers, yet it watches with jealous eye every attempt 
at encroachment by military upon civil authority. 

A second class of evidence which goes to show that transferring the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department wmuld be an abandonment of 
the peace policy and an end to all hope of civilizing these wild races 
is to be found in the opinions of enlightened Christians, philanthro¬ 
pists, and statesmen based upon a knowledge of Indian character and 
civilized and savage life. My time will permit me to give but a hasty 
glance at the voluminous testimony embraced in this division of the 
subject; And before introducing this it is proper to state that one 
additional link will be necessary in order to render it directly appli¬ 
cable to the point at issue, but as this can be better presented after 
this testimony is introduced than now, I will defer it to that point 
in my argument. 

President Monroe, in his inaugural address in 1821, uses this lan¬ 
guage: 

For the territory thus ceded by each tribe .some re.isonablo equivalent should be 
p-anteil to be vested in permanent funds for the support of the civil uoveriimeut 
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over them, and for the education of their children; for their instruction m the ai ts 
of husbandry, and to provide sustenance for them until they can provide it for 
themselves. My earnest hope is that Congress will digest some plan founded on 
these principles, with such improvements as their wisdom maj- suggest, and carry 
it into effect as soon as it may be pi-acticable. 

President Monroe in his message at that time to the Congress of 
the United States laid down the very proposition that is to-day being- 
carried out by the present Administration in administering the Indian 
affairs. It is well for Senators to remember that during these declar¬ 
ations made by these Presidents and Secretaries that I have quoted 
the Indian Department then was under the War Department, and it 
was with a desire that it .should be changed from the War Depart¬ 
ment and placed upon a peace ba,sis .and a peace policy that the 
Presidents made these declarations for the last three-quarters of a 
century to the people of this country. 

Washington’s words to the Cherokee delegation already quoted, 
likewise those of Rev. Jedediah Morse, and General Knox, all agree 
in sentiment, looking to education, instruction in the arts of hus¬ 
bandry, and moral influences as the only means by which the Indians 
can be civilized. Mr. Halkett, an English gentleman, relative of Sir 
Alexander Selkirk, who traveled extensively among the Indians of 
British America and the United States and who had studied more 
thoroughly than any other man of his day all that had been said and 
done on this subject, after pointing out the causes of failure, gives it 
as his opinion that instruction in agriculture and industrial arts com¬ 
bined with education is the only way to accomplish this work. The 
same views are substantially given by Thomas L. McKinney, who 
was for some length of time Indian Commissioner under the War 
Department, and who has written some of our best works on Indian 
history. 

But why .select a few names out of the hundreds who have ex¬ 
pressed similar views. President after President, Secretaries, Com¬ 
missioners, and agents have endeavored to impress this upon the 
Government from the days of Washington to the present. Christian 
bodies and societies, especially the Moravians, who first put the plan 
in practice in our country, have urged the same thing. But, sir, the 
evidence on this point does not stop here for the Government in vari¬ 
ous Indian treaties and acts of Congress has directly or indirectly 
expressed the same view, as may be seen by reference to the treaties 
with the Creeks, August 7, 1790, and Cherokees, July 2,1791, the acts 
of March 1, 1793, and March 30,1802, and numerous acts and treaties 
from that time to the present. (Report of Committee, No. 474, first 
session Twenty-third Congress, volume 4, page 4, 1833-’34.) We 
may therefore tal^ for granted as admitted in reference to the In¬ 
dians, as history shows to have been true wdth reference to other 
savage nations, that instruction in the arts of husbandry and educa¬ 
tion is the in-imary and indispensable agency in civilization. 

It was perhaps unnecessary to produce any evidence on this point, 
but I have presented it briefly, as it afibrds, as I conceive, a conclusive 
argument why the Indian affairs should not be turned over to the 
War Department. 

If the slow process of instructing them in the arts of hu8b<andry 
and in educating them affords the only method of civilizing them, it 
is apparent that the primary object for which the Indian Bureau was 
established is wholly incompatible with the duty of the officer and 
soldier. Neither husbandry nor anything that appertains to it forms 
any part of their education, and if they become husbandmen and teach¬ 
ers they are no longer officers and soldiers except in name. If they 











employ others to do this work, this of itself is au admission of their 
incapacity for the duties required and that they have been placed in 
wrong hands. Why, sir, if it is admitted that the Indians can he civ¬ 
ilized only by the means mentioned—and no one will deny it—it seems 
to me there are no grounds for discussion .as to where this Bureau 
properly belongs; and placing it under the War Department can sig¬ 
nify nothing less than an abandonment of the peace policy and a giv¬ 
ing up of all hope of civilizing these unfortunate beings. It will not 
do to say we do not intend this when our actions contradict our words. 
A nation is judged by its actions rather than by its words, and when 
we say a certain course only can result in civilizing them and follow 
another, it is rightly presumed we intend another result. 

What does our past history teach us in reference to the capacity 
of the War Department to accomplish this work which we have 
always professed to he the object of our dealings with the Indians? 

This Department h.as had the charge and care of Indian affairs 
from the organization of that Department, August 7,1789, until 1849, 
when the Bureau was transferred to the Interior Department by the 
act establishing that Department. 

If the arguments which are presented in favor of this transfer have 
.any force in them, then in the fifty years that this Department had 
the chief or entire control, some reasonably adequate policy ought 
to have been presented and some decidedly marked progress in the 
solution of the great problem made, radical errors ought to have been 
ascertained and corrected and abuses prevented. I wish Senators to 
bear in mind that I am not now contending that the present system is 
by .any means perfect or without serious defects or that there are not 
abuses which need correction ; I am simply trying to show that the 
history of this Bureau under the War Department affords no hope of 
improvement by the transfer contemplated by this bill, but the con¬ 
trary. 

In 1820 Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, in a communication 
o Henry Clay, Speaker of the House, savs: 


made to the House of 
State Papers, first sess 
which I have here. 
at that time that the 
but the Indians, if 1 1 
ward grade ” at that 

Here, then, is 
ment that in thirty 
system adopted. 

In an elaborate ai 
on Indian Affairs, M 
Twenty-third Congi-ess, volun 
“ So miinifestly defective and 
.an immediate revision seems 
Congress appears 


Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun, 
8 , and Sensitors will And it in the 


intatives, ai 
sixteenth C' 
liscussion o 

Department had never advanced one s ^ , 
ise sUoh an expression, were on the “ dowu- 


h Congress, volume 3, No. 46, p 
m of that question showed c 


8 u<ance of the recommendation of the cc 
passed, under which the Indian Bureau 
Department in 1849, when the Home, or 
now called, was established upon the i 
Walker, then Secretary of the Tre.asury. 


ledgment from the head of that Depart- 
10 jirogress had been made and no adequate 

T able report made by the House Committee 
,, 1834, (Eeports of Committees, first session 
volume 4, No. 474, page 1,) it is stated that 
' ■ ’ is our present system that 

oriously demanded.” And 
for at that session, in pur- 
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In regaiaUo Uk! Ii 

^ That is^the liingmage of^a committee of the ^""Yia^’n affXs undei- 

the Wiir Department. They say it is “ expensive, inefficient, and ir¬ 
responsible.” Fourteen years more, and growing worse instead of 
better, no effective system or practical laws suggested by the Depart¬ 
ment in charge. Had there been a Home Department in existence 
then, does any one suppose this Bureau would have remained long 
where it was ? It was not removed, because there was no place for it 
to go to. 

In 1841 a Committee on Retrenchment was ordered by the House; 
they submitted their report May 23,1842, iu which we find the follow- 



spartiueiit, iu ordci; that correct a 
and irregularities checked. We have now been f 
under tins Department for fifty years, and still n 
ter, but worse, if anything. 

Now, when Senators are told *• the War Department for economy,” 
here is a report made as late as 1842 that tells you the accounts were 
BO imperfectly kept, so loosely kept, that no reliable statement could 
be made from them ; that the Governmeut was liable to great losses; 
that the money of the Indians was invested in stocks of States at 
great loss. This was the man.agemeut; and now we are asked to turn 
it over again to a Department from which it was taken because of 
their neglect, bec.ause of the loose manner of doing business, because 
of their manner of treating the Indians. We are asked as a civilized 
nation to take it back there. Mr. President, I ask have the Senate 
and House of Representatives of this country forgotten the history 
of Indian affairs in this country ? Have they failed to examine the 
history of Indian affairs while it was under the War Department? 
Is it because they have forgotten it that they wish it to go back there 
again where ten times the amount of irresponsibility exists, accord¬ 
ing to every report and every history that is found to-day ? 

I have now been following the history of this Indian Bureau ixiidcr 
the War Department for fifty years, and still matters grow no bethn’, 
but worse all the. time. I call the attention of the Senate to this fact: 
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Comincuce iu 17d9,when the Indians were placed under the War De- 
partment at its organization, follow the system for fifty years, and 
Its history shows that it grew worse every day, instead of'better. I 
defy contradiction. 

Where, sir, in all these facts do we find any evidence of that rigid 
system and stern integrity for which this Department has been so 
much lauded in contrast with other Departments ? As has already 
been said by some in this city, I will not say where, who advocated 


, -- -- —V,, ovf lo uuD liuum.i j, uj. l uiB eternal 

boast of the proverbial integrity and honesty of Army officers over 
other citizens.” They are men of like passions as ourselves: and, 
while we cheerfully concede that they are our peers in honesty, integ- 
rity, and ability in their respective calling, we are unwiUing to admit 
that they as a class are better than other men or that they are en¬ 
dowed by nature with or have acquired by education more versatile 
talents than other people have. 

Reference has been made to extortions and wrongs perpetrated upon 
the Indians under the present system. That there are errors which 
need correction I wiU not deny; but let us refer to some of the prices 
paid by the Indians for articles under the old rtfgme. 

I call the attention of the Senate to a report which I 
I have c . 


report which I have here, and 


I find 

1-1 • c. : rv -easy reach of the markets, guns 

which cost in Saint Louis $7 were sold to the Indians for $30 apiece; 
axes costing thu-ty-seven and a half cents were turned over to them 
for $2 apiece. A double handful of salt—for that was the way they 
measured it then to the Indian—costing sixty-two cents a bushel, was 
turned over to the Indians for $1. Ihve and six gallon kettles, cost- 
ing twenty-five cents per pound, sold for $12 apiece by the War De¬ 
partment to the Indians. On the navigable waters of the Upper Mis- 
yard of strouding, costing $1.80, sold for $8; a blanket cost¬ 
ing sold for $10; calico costing sixteen cents per yard sold for $1 • 
powder costing thirty cents per pound sold for $1.50; tobacco cost¬ 
ing from five to seven cents sold for $1; blue strouding costing eighty 
cents sold for $9, &,c. => => J 

If any gentleman disputes this, I have right here the sworn evi- 
deonce the bills reported to a committee of Congress in 1834, showing 
those facts in the face of all the honesty that is attributed to the War 
Department. I defy any man to show me that such robbery has ever 
been peiqietrated on Indians in this country as was perpetrated, ac- 
cording to this report of 1834, by the War Department on the Indians 
of this country. It was robbery, sir; it was not fraud; it was open, 
palpable robbery. ’ 

Mr. BOGY. Will the Senator permit me one question? ' 

Mr. LOGAN. Certaiulj'. 

Mr. BOGY. I desire to know whether the Senator means to state 
that the Indian Department of the War Department paid for the 
goods at one price and that they were turned over by the Depart¬ 
ment to the Indians at another price ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido. That is just what I say, that they were sold 
to the Indians at these prices while under the'War Department. 

Mr. BOGY. I cannot undei-stand it. 


Mr. LOGAN. I will explain. 

Mr. BOGY. What is that report ? Wlio made the report ? 
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Mr. LOGAN. I will give the Senator the report, so that Jie 'will 
have no trouble about it. If it was not for taking up the time of the 
Senate I would read the whole thing. It is in the reports of com¬ 
mittees for the second session of the Congress or 1841- 42, volume 1, 
No 471, page 25, a report made by a committee who were investigat¬ 
ing this question. The ImKan Bureau then was in the War Depart¬ 
ment, and the evidence before that committee shows that these prices 
were paid by the lists of purchasers under the War Department, and 
sold to the Indians at the prices I have given. That is the report. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Senate by reading from 
books; but, as I said in the outset, every statement I make is backed 
by official documents, and I will give you the page, &c., so that 
there shall be no trouble in finding it, and I will give you the book 
when I am through. I think I have searched this question up from 
its beginning. I nave been at it a good while, and I do not propose to 
misstate .anything. - o i. t 

Mr. BOGY. I have no doubt of the correctness of the Senator s 
statement so far as he is concerned; he should not misunderstand 
me • but there must be some misunderstanding somewhere, because 
it could not have been that the War Department obtained the goods 
at one price and turned them over to the Indians at another price, be¬ 
cause the War Department at no time was authorized to trade and 
make a profit for the benefit of the War Department. There may 
have been some fraud. These may have been the prices of the Indian 
traders. , , ^ t 

Mr. LOGAN. Let the Senator understand me. I do not say that 
the War Department turned them over for profit to the War Depart¬ 
ment. I am not saying that; but the War Department had control 
of the Indians; they belonged to the War Department; and if the 
officers of the Army had those goods bought at one price, and let them 
<-■0 to sutlei-s and traders, and allowed them to sell them at such an 
enormous advance, it was a fraud on the Indians, I do not care 
whether it was done by the Secretary of War, or by an officer, or 

Those were the prices charged the Indians by the In¬ 


dian traders. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

Mr. BOGY. Of course, I do not justify any such imposition, but. 
there is a wide room and margin for explanation. I only wished it 
understood that these were the prices, not charged by the War De¬ 
partment, but charged by the Indian traders who were engaged in 
that business. , „ . t , .. 

Mr. I.,OGAN. I understand that as well as the Senator. 1 do not 
care whether it was done by the Indian trader, or the Secretary of 
War, or whom. The War Department had the full and complete con¬ 
trol of the whole thing. No matter whether they did it themselves 
or permitted it to be done by others, the responsibility is the same. I 
am speaking of the difference between the swindling of Indians then 
and the swindling of Indians now; and the man who says that In¬ 
dians are defrauded to-day as they were under the War Department 
does not know anything about the histoi'y of the Indians of this coun¬ 
try or tlieir treatment. 

I would ask, Mr. President, if anything under the present system 
has ever equaled such outrageous extortion as that to which I have 
called attention ? It is true this was under the old trader system; but 
why had this not long before been corrected; why had not the V ar 
Department brought about a correction of these errors when the re¬ 
sponsibility rested with it for the policy pursued! 
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But, sir, it may be claimed that the Departineut was uot resi>ousi- 
ble for the system or agents appointed. If not, then for Heaven’s 
sake and for the honor of our country let ns place it where somebody 
will be responsible. If a Department in fifty years’ time can brin^ 
forward no plan to correct such abuses and cure such defects, but 
waits and waits until outside pressure forces these things home upon 
Congress, it is certainly time to remodel the Department or remove 
the business to some other. 

It may be said that improvements were introduced between that 
time and 1849. That is in a measure true, sir, but these improvements 
originated not so much from the recommendations of that Depart¬ 
ment as from external influences pressing home upon Congress these 
crying evils and this defective management. It may also be said 
that this argument, if worth anything, applies also to the present 





So that it appears even i 
are in pai’t chargeable to a 
was under the War Department. 

attention to another thing. At this very session of Congress 
the House of Representatives organized a committee for the purpose 
of examining the Indian Bureau to And frauds and peculations and 
everything of the kind, and yet I ask Senatoi-s to point out in the 
report of that committee these frauds that are talked about before 
the country as having been proven. They find no such thing. You 
hud irregularities as you will in any matter connected with Indian 
tribes or people far off, in transportation or something of that kind: 
but when you talk about wholesale frauds iiithe Indian Department 
as compared with the outrages when it was under the M’ar Depart¬ 
ment, there is no comparison. 

Another matter of experience bearing upon this point is the influ¬ 
ence exerted by soldiers when placed in the vicinity of Indians in 
reference to morality, good order, and progress in civilization. Sen¬ 
ators are doubtless aw'are that in 1875 a circular was issued by the 
board of Indian commissioners to the various agencies makiuo' in¬ 
quiry on this point as well as others.’ The answers with few e^ep- 
tiohs show that this influence is pernicious, and that wherever soldiers 
are brought in contact with the Indians the debaucherj^ of the women 
and the demoralization of the men inevitably follow. But, sir, lest 
it be said that the judgment of these agents wras warped by interest, 
let us look back to the time when this Bureau Avas 'under the War 

Department and see what was the testimony on this point then. In 

the report of the committee made in 1834, page 22, to which I have 
already alluded, theysay thatfromthefactsbronghttotlieiriioticethev 
'• cannot forbear the expression of a decided oiiinion of the impolicy 
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of locating permanent military posts in the vicinity of Indian settle¬ 
ments.” 


g report of the three Indian com 
Tliey 'say, page 03 of the same report: 

perience tliat a large military f< 



It isu 


should not be 


e is a reason taught by exi 
uade which, as I have said, 


tributed to those answ'ering in 1875, yet they 
ed terms as to the demoralizing influence ex- 
1 placed in the vicinity of Indians. And the 
, w'e all know this is true without appealing to 
It is and must be the universal verdict of experience. 

e up the time of the Senate in giving 
ir every Senator is familiar with them. 
’ ' ’ y experience why this transfer 
iaid, overtops all others in im¬ 
portance, and that is that it means Avar—w^ar, interminable Avar, or 
Avar until the Indians are extinct. The word comes to us again and 
again that the military forces have struck a bloAV here that Avill quiet 
a tribe for all time to come; that a lesson has been taught another 
which will not be forgotten, yet scarcely a year passes by until an¬ 
other blow and another lesson are deemed necessary. Look, sir, to 
the history of this Bureau under the War Department and tell me 
what you see there. Each alternate page is crimson with blood, while 
we search the record almost in vain for any signs of progress in civ¬ 
ilization. Our libraries teem with histories of these wars, while a 
few •short pages tell us all that Avas done to redeem these tribes from 
savage life; wars, sir, Avhich to-day cause every American philan¬ 
thropist to hang his head in shame for his country, as he well knows 
that by judicious management, i)atieut and humane treatment, they 
might haA-e been prevented. 

Take, for example, the history of the Seminole or Florida war as 
written by Captain John T. Sprague. I will uot take time to read it, 
but will give the facts as they Avill be found, and I will give you the 
pages, so that any Senator can examine my authorities and see 
tor not. He wasbroA'ettcdfor services rendered 
; he does not hesitate to admit it was brought on 
hen proceeds to give us a volume of more than 
half a thousand pages of the bloody record. There is the history of 
the Seminole war, (exhibiting a book.) Not more than a thousand 
Indians existed as Seminoles, and it required half a thousand of pages 
in order to recount the scenes of bloodshed and murder that took 
place during that time. That war against a foe scarce a thousand 
strong cost the nation $19,480,000, exclusive of the expenditures per¬ 
taining to the regular Ai-my, Avhich added make a total of $50,000,000. 
It lasted for seven years. Sir, the policy adopted then, and which is 
ever that of military control, is coolly given at the very^ commence¬ 
ment of this work of Spra —'' - 
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Sprague’s, lie says- 
n (the Indi.ins) 


he circuinscriheil— 
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1 desire you to listen to tliis. It shows what brought about the 
war— 

The liberty allowed them (the Indians) was to he circumscribed, and they brought 
to know and to feel, too, that they were temporary occupants of the soil; and while 
indulaently allowed to remain in any part of the tenitory, law, good order, and 
sobriety, and subserviency to the whites must prevail. 

This, then, was carried out by the soldiery until their outrages 
upon them produced war. We know wbat the result was of their 
bloody war. Take the language of Drake, the historian, (book 4, 
page 121, chapter 18:) 

Nobody could have been surprised that a war in Florida .should break out if they 
were at all acquainted with the circumstances which caused it; nor could they have 
been much surprised that a hundred men in the midst of the Indian country should 
have been beset and slain, leaving none to can'y the tidings of such disaster. Our 
only surprise is that the work had not been done in a more savage manner, and that 
only a monument of ashes of the slain had not marked the place where they fell. 
These things astonish us, not the war itself. 

Fifty million dollars spent, fourteen hundred and ftfty-six lives from 
the Army alone, exclusive of the marines and citizens, sacrificed in a 
war for which there was no justification whatever. But what was 
the glory gained f Ah, sir, there is the point. There was gloi-y in 
that war; and what was it ? On page 551 of this volume you find 
this: 

List of officers of the TJnited States Array and Marine Corps upon whom have 
been coufeired brevets for services in Florida, fifty-five. 

That was the glory. A war lasting seven years, costing §50,000,000, 
against a thousand poor Indians down in Florida, brought about by 
circumscribing their rights and teaching them that they were only 
temporary occupants of the soil until they undertook to defend them¬ 
selves, and our glory was that fifty-five officers received brevets! 
Rather expensive brevets, I must confess, but they got them. This 
is one chapter in the history of the War Department in their eontrol 
of Indian aft'airs. Would to God it was the only one of the kind! 

There is another that relates to the Sacs and Foxes, another reflat¬ 
ing to the Creeks and Cherokees. And even since the Bureau has 
been under the Interior Department it is stated iiositively by the 
Commissioner in 18158, and so far as I have seen not refuted, “ That 
almost all the Indian wars which have depleted the Treasury aud 
desolated our frontiers ever since the Bureau was given to the Interior 
Department had their origin in the precipitated and ill-considered 
action of the military stationed in the Indian country.” Read, sir, 
the record given, officially charging the Sioux war of" 1852-’54, the 
Cheyenne wars of 1864 and 18(57, the Sioux war Of 1866, and others 
of scarcely less importance, to the imprudence and impatience of the 
military forces on the frontiers. Aud even now the war-cry is sound¬ 
ing around the Black Hills to protect our citizens in violating the 
provisions of a treaty that we have solemnly made with the Indians. 

There is the war-whoop you hear to-day. On what justification ? 
The Army marches to the Black Hills, marching there with bayonet 
and sword to destroy the Indian. For what purpose ? For the pur¬ 
pose of making him behave himself ? No, sir; but to j)rotect violat¬ 
ors of the law violating the very treaty that you in this Senate sol¬ 
emnly agreed to between the United States and the Sioux in refer¬ 
ence to their peaceable possession of the Black Hills country. 
But we must have war. Officers will not be needed unless we have 
war. Doubtless ere long we shall receive news perhaps of some 
brilliant campaign and a splendid victory which will equal perhaps 
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the victories we have had in times gone by. Where does the blame 
lie f In the Army or in the Government ? 

There are some very curious things revealed by the records of 
military operations among the Indians. Take for exami)le one or 
two of the tabulated statements copied into the report of the con¬ 
dition of the Indian tribes, made in 1867 by the joint special com¬ 
mittee. The one on page 267 gives the lists and dates of stock taken 
by and from the Indians; and the number of officers, soldiers, citi¬ 
zens, aud Indians killed and wounded during the year 1864 within 
the department of New Mexico. This table shows that on January 
3 twenty mules were taken and one citizen killed and three wounded. 
On the 5th eleven cattle were taken. On the 6th of the same month 
fifty horses were taken from the Indians and forty Indians killed aud 
thirty-five wounded; on the llthanother Indian killed; on the 12th 
sixty-two sheep, twenty-five horses, aud one mule taken from the 
Indians and three Indians killed. Such is the record in full of ten 
days of great exploits—a rniiuber of Indians killed, very few white 
men, a number of horses, a number of cattle, a number of sheep, all 
taken from theindian.s. Referring to the summing up for the year 
we find 4,250 sheep, 20 horses, 154 mules, and 32 cattle taken by 
the Indians; taken from them, 12,284 sheep, 2,472 horses, 35 mules, 31 
cattle, and 18 burros—a clear gain on the part of the Government, 
if it received the benefit of the overplus, of 8,034 sheep, 2,44(5 horses, 
and 18 burros against a loss of 119 mules and 1 cow. 

That is the statement made by the report of that Indian raid. The 
Indians made a terrible raid on the soldiery that yea-r, aud there were 
.about three hundred Indians killed, and only three wliito people, and 
I believe two of them were citizens. In the great war of that year, 
in which we lost three persons, wo cai)ture<l 12,000 head of cattle 
more than they did. What became of them I do not know. This 
shows that it was a profitable busine.ss to have the Indians all the 
time attacking the white people. The death record shows one officer, 
six men, and eighteen citizens on the one side killed, and three hundred 
aud sixtj’-three Indians killed on the other. Beyond all doubt, Mr. 
President, this exhibits alacrity and pluok'on the part of the Army, 
but wh.at shall we say in reference to it as a civilizing operation I 

The matter of expense has been urged as one important re:uson why 
this Bureau should be tr.an.sferred to the War Department. Although, 
as I have attempted to show, even if the arguments were sustaineil 
by the facts, this would not justify us in making the change; yet, 
sir, I do not believe the facts which really bear upon this point will 
justify us in believing the affairs will be adrnini.stered more econom¬ 
ically under that Department than under the Interior Department. 

It is evident to every one who will examine the subject even super¬ 
ficially that n comparison of the exiienses incurred in the adminis¬ 
tration of the.se affairs under the former with those under the latter 
afford no correct data by which to judge of this matter. The differ¬ 
ence in the number of Indians under the care of the Govorumont, the 
impossibility of arriving at the amount of war or Army expenses on 
this account, must necessarily vitiate all such general statistics to 
such an extent as to make them valueless in our attempt to .arrive at 
a correct couclusion on this point. But even these, unreliable .as they 
are, do not l,avor the proposed change. 

Even limiting the expenses to those directly ch.arge.able to the Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Affairs aud comparing them with the number of Indians 
under the care of this Bnre.au at the corresponding d.ate.s, the result 
is still in favor of the Interior Department. But, sir, this gives us no 
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clew to the expenses incurred in the unnecessary wars in which we 
have heen involved by the imprudence and unadvised action of the 
military forces stationed among the Indians, or by the war policy 
which has so repeatedly been brought into play, both before and after 
the change in 1849, through militaiy influence. We may add further, 
as an item showing the unreliability of such statistics, that until re¬ 
cently all estimates of the numbers of Indians in the various tribes 
were as a rule purely guess-work, and not the result of actual count. 

Our estimates of the comparative expenses under the two Depart¬ 
ments must therefore be made, not upon the figures derived from past 
history, but upon What is now known; not upon the unworthy statis¬ 
tics of the past, but upon the prices and costs of the present. 

It is not supposed that Army officers and soldiers will cease their 
military functions aud duties to become agents and employes, for this 
is presuming that there is now a surplus of these which might be bet¬ 
ter employed than at present, which is most emphatically denied by 
the military authorities whenever an attempt at reduction is made. 
It follows, then, that no reduction in the number of agents and em¬ 
ployes could be made under the War Department which cannot as 
well be made under the Interior Department, if necessary. There 
is, sir, no escape from this conclusion. In this respect it isrthorefore 
clear no reduction in expense could be made after the change which 
cannot as well be made without it. In the next place, the cost paid 
for articles purchased by the Indian Department—I call the atten¬ 
tion of my friend from Missouri to this table to show the diff'ereuce 
in the cost price of purchases by the Army and by the Indian Bureau, 
inasmuch as he was a little surprised at my statement a short time 
ago. This table is taken fi'om an official report: 

Schedule showing the cost of heef supplies purchased hg the Tl'ar Depart¬ 
ment and Indian Office during the gears In*! and 1675 for militarg posts 
and Indian agencies at or near the same places. 


1875 

1874 

1875 


Fiscal years. 

Military posts and Indian agencies. 

Army cost. 

Indian cost, 
gross. 

^.1 . 

II 

III 


1 Fort Hall, Idaho.[ 

^Fort Sully, Dakota, or Cheyenne^ 

JTu^i-osa’ New Mexico, or, South f 

S Apache agency. < 

iCamp Verdi, Arizona, or Verdi ( 

) agency. } 

) Camp Bowie, Arizona, orChiricahua C 

5 agency. • J 

1 Camp Apache, or Apache Agency.. | 

? Fort Sill, or Kiowa and Cheyenne ( 

3 agencies. t 

ICamp Eobinson, or Ked Cloud and! 

5 Spotted Tail agencies. ) 

j Fort Eiindall, or Yancton agency .. ^ 
Camp Supply, Indian Territory. 

®5 00 

5 00 

3 80 

4 87 

6 194 

4 86i 

6 194 

0 194 

4 864 

*2 06* 
*3 65's 
*3 50 

4 00^ 

3 54 

$2 85. 
2 40 

2 764 
2 304 

4 48 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

*1 76 
*1 83 
*2 65 

2 464 

2 31)1 

2 464 

82 15 

2 60 
97i 
1 494 
394 

1 194 

2 174 

1 194 

lilt 

2 174 
941 

1 00 

1 034 

1 81f 

1 90^ 
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Schedule showing the cost of flour supplies purchased hg the War Depart¬ 
ment, ^-c. —Continued. 




1874 . 

1^75. 

1874 . 

1675 .. 

j Fort Sill, or Kiowa agency.| 

1 Camp Eobinson, or Eed Cloud and ( 
5 Spotted Tail agencies. l 

^Fort Eandall, or Yancton agency.. ^ 
1 Fort Wingate, or Navajo agency... ^ 

6 17 

5 38 
*6 35 
‘5 074 

3 224 

5 55 

5 38 

4 29 

5 40 

4 49 

3 73 

(t) 

7 35 

584 

504 




1875 . 


1 97 

CORN’. 


Omaha.-. 

69 

u 





& 

J 




‘Average. t. None supplied. J No contract. 


The excess is almost double all the way through in the cost of beef, 
in the cost of flour, in the cost of corn. Then if you go to transpor¬ 
tation I have the contracts here that I can show in the matter of 
transportation where the difference is about the same. Where the 
Indian Bureau pays .$2 a hundred for tran.sporting their goods the 
Army pays .f:{.75, and that is the way it runs all through. When I 
speak of this I only do so to show that this talk of economy by plac¬ 
ing the Bureau under the War Dei)artmeiit is utterly without foun¬ 
dation in fact. 

I have been speaking in reference to the difference in price for cer¬ 
tain articles, and exhibiting a table showing the amount paid by the 
War Department and by the Indian Bureau. If that table is correct, 
how can this change bring about the reduction in expenses that it is 
claimed it will do ? Sir, it is all a fallacy, and is made, I must be¬ 
lieve, without thoroughly considering the 'matter or question of ex¬ 
pense. While it is claimed that the Army officers are proverbially hon¬ 
est, it has always been admitted that all operations under military men 
are proverbiallyexpensive. Add to this the expense of an extermi¬ 
nating war, which is alniost sure to be the result if this change is made, 
and then you will be able to form a proper idea of what will be the 
effect of changing this Bureau. Why, sir, the military authorities 
will most a.ssuredly understand that it indicates an abandonment of 
the peace, policy, aud that it means war; yes, sir, war to the hilt. 
And ere long report after report from Department officers will be 
pouring in asking more forces for this point and more troops for that, 
thereby making an increase of the Army necessary. It requires no 
prophet to foresee this, as it is a natural consequence attested by the 
history of the past. Do Senators de.sire such a result as this ? If they 
do, all they have to do is to follow the House in transferring this Bu¬ 
reau to the War Department. 

But why was this Bureau transferred from the War Department to 
the Interior Department ? I ask Senators whom I find perhaps de¬ 
termined to vote for this transfer merely for a change on the idea 
that they may make the country believe that it is for economy, 
when they come to argue this question, to tell me why this Bureau 
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was transfencd from the War Department. It was there for fifty 
years. Why was it done ? Was it done to benefit the Indians? Wm 
it done to benefit the Army ? Why was it done ? It was done to 
benefit the Indians first, the officers and soldiers second, then to se¬ 
cure the Government against outrages. It was the result of long 
experience and thorough deliberation on the part of great statesmen, 
equally as great, I think, as we find at this day. 

The act of August 7,1789, establishing the War Department, places 
Indian affairs under that Department. As early as 1816 Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, then Secretary of War, suggests that Lidian aff'aii-s ought to be 
removed from that Department, and states briefly his reasons therefor. 
(American State Papei-s,Indian Affairs, volume2,page 27.) If lam not 
mistaken, though Ihaveuot the refereuceat hand, Mr. ilonroe, in 1825, 
urges the same thing. And Mr. Webster, in a s])eech in 1)^9, says 
that Washington aud Jefferson suggested a home department, which 
indicates at least that they held the same view as to where this Bu¬ 
reau ought to go. This view was repeatedly expressed during this 
part of our history, which I shall not take time to refer to, but I will 
delay for a moment to call attention to the last communication made 
by Mr. Eobert J. Walker before retiring from his position as Secre- 
tai-y of the Treasurj-, not only to show his opinion on the point now 
before us, but also to contrast his broad and statesman-like views on 
the Indian questions with those held by some of his pretended fol¬ 
lowers at the present day. 

In his communication he remarks: 

The duties now performed by the Commis-sioner of Indian Affairs ai-e most nu¬ 
merous and im))ortaut, and7n!(st be vastly increased witli the great number of tribes 
scattered over Texas, Oregon, Kew Mexico, and California, and with the interest¬ 
ing progress of so many of the tribes iii Christianity, knowledge, and civilization. 
These duties do not necessarily appertain to war, but to peace and to our domestic 
relations with those tribes ))laced by the Constitution under the charge of the Gov¬ 
ernment. This most imi)ortant Bureau, then, should be detached from the War 
Department, with which it has no necessary connection. (Executive Document, 
second session Thirtieth Congiess, volume 2. 'l848-’49, Ho. 2, i«ge 30.) 

The mind of Robert J. Walker, in 1849, a statesman and a Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is regarded as a model, was drawn to see what 
some people cannot now see, for I have Jieard it asked how it is that 
the exiienses are greater now than they were fifteen years ago. If 
the Senator wdio asked that question will read the report of Robert 
J. Walker he will find in that report the rea.son. What is it ? He 
says our relations across the Mississippi with the Indians of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, aud all this vast country that we had acquired 
the year before would, of course, increase our expenses. These Indians 
were*brought in as this country was brought in by us, and he speaks 
of it, and says that this Bureau has no connection necessarily with 
the War Department, but with the peace Department, and therefore 
he recommends its immediate change. I will venture the assertion 
that you cannot find a report made by any statesman, by any man of 
eminence in this country! outside of a military officer, that ever advo¬ 
cated the Bureau belonging to the War Department. If it can be 
found, I should like to see it, for I have searched in every history, in 
every report that I could find. I may have missed some. If I liave, 
I hope somebody else will find it; but I fail to find that any states¬ 
man or man having charge of this Government as President or Secre¬ 
tary has ever recommended that this Bureau should belong to the 
War Deifartment; but they have universally said it ought to be di¬ 
vorced or separated from tl)e War Department, for the reason that it 
ought to be in the peace Department, if we intended civilization. 
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Mr. President, Mr. Walker did not expect the .scope of Indian affairs 
to i-enniiu within its then even extended limits; he looked forward not 
onlv to an expansion in work, but also in expense, and in the great 
work of civilizing aud Christianizing these unfortunate tribes. Aud 
I would to God that to-dav Congress could be induced to look upon 
it as a great work, a work on which with proper organization aud 
system, and with hearty interest, not only seven but ten millions 
might be .judiciously expended annually and yet not increase our total 
expenditures by a single penny, but eventually stop war and blood¬ 
shed and redeem these wandering tribes from their savage state. 

This recommeridatioii of Mr. Walker, after able discussiou in Con- 
gross, resulted in the formation of the Interior Department and the 
transfer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs thereto. It cannot, therefore, 
bo said that this transfer was accidental or hastily done without due 
deliberation ; it was the result of long experience and much thought 
on the part of the ablest statesmen whose names adorn our political 
history. ‘ . . . , 

Has subsequent expenence served to change this view, so universal 
before the transfer ? Far from it, sir; although affairs have not been 
administered with the prudence and fidelit.y which the people had a 
right to demand and expect; although much remains to be corrected, 
and the system is .yet far from being perfect, the great mass of testi¬ 
mony speaks loudly against such transfer as is contemplated by the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1866 a joint committee was appointed by Congress to inquire 
into the condition of the Indian tribes and their treatment by the 
civil and military authorities. This committee made their report 
January 26,1867, through Senator Doolittle to the Senate of the United 
States. An examination of this report, which is voluminous, shows 
the committee did their work thoroughly aiid faithfully, and that 
this question of transfer wa.s thoroughly considered. The conclusion 
they arrived at is in these words, Mr. Doolittle speaking for the com- 


■Weighing the matter and all the argmnents for and against the proposed cliangi 
your committee are of tlie unaiiiiuous oi)iuioii that the Imliaix Bui'cau should n 


Coming close upon the heels of a long and tedious internal war, 
this opinion is significant. 

That has been the report of every committee that has ever been 
formed for that purpo.se until two, one of this last House and one 
other. In 1867, but six months after the report alluded to. Congress 
created a board of commissioners for the purpose of establishing peace 
with certain hostile Indians. This commission, composed of the In¬ 
dian Commis-sioner, one Senator, two civilians, and four generals of 
the Army, made report to the President January 8,1868, in which they 
express themselves in reference to this iioint as follows: 


This hring.s ns to considertho much-mooted question whether the Bureau should 
belong to the civil or military Department of the Government. To determine this 
properly we must first know what is to be the future treatment of the Indians. If we 
intend to have war with them the Bureau should go to the Secretary of War. If we m- 
tend to have peaoe it should be in the civil Department. In our judffnituit such wars 
are wholly unnecessary, and hoping that the Government aud people will agreewitU 
us we cannot now advise the change. 


They then proceed to give briefly their reasons for this opinion, 
which coincide, so far as they go, with those I have advanced. 

Strange as it may seem, tliis same committee in October, 1868, after 
presenting their report, met iu Chicago, Senator Henderson being ab- 
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sent, thus leaving the military element in the majority, and there 
they gave it as their opinion that this Bureau should at once bo trans¬ 
ferred to the War Department. 

That proves what I said, that you cannot find a report of statesmen 
in this country that has not been against it, except where military 
men have had control; but the first report was a unanimous report. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I understand the Senator from Illinois to say 
that the military officers resolved so at Chicago ? 

. Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator has the report, I should be glad to 
have him read it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have part of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thiuk there was a disagreement there among the 
military officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. That makes no difference; their report never was 
made, and I only speak of what they resolved. Th^ ’first report 
against the trau.sfer was made to the President, and afterward in a 
meeting these men did vote in favor of a transfer to the War Depart¬ 
ment. That is so given in the history of the affair in the report of 
the commissioners. 

If we suppose they understood and intended what they said in their 
first report, how are we to understand the second ? Unless we look 
upon them as children, forgetting to-day what they said yesterday, 
we must believe, not that their views changed as to general princi¬ 
ples, but as to purpose and policy, and the predominance of the mili¬ 
tary element unfolds the secret. They believed at the first meeting 
that the transfer meant war and useless war, but the convenient 
“ now ” inserted in the first report has passed, and the opportunity to 
express the military sentiment has come. And what is it Mr. Presi¬ 
dent ? War! war! war! We need no stronger evidence of the opin¬ 
ion so often expressed that the transfer means war; exterminating 


Before closing let us examine a moment the results under the pres¬ 
ent arrangement, and see whether there are not some good fruits, not¬ 
withstanding the errors and defects with which it is chargeable. 

Look at the sumnnuy of the statistics presented by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs for 1874, and found on page 112 of his report; 

Number of white persons on Indian reservations • ’ 

AdJitionaimembersof famiiies il.".','_ 

Other white persons. 2?? 

Number of school buildings upon Indian resera-ations otj 

Number of schoolsupon Indian reservations aas 

Number of scholars; males, 5,797; females. 5161 m osa 

Number of teachers. ' ' . 407 

Number oflndians who can read: adults. 1.392; youths 2 616 4 MS 

Number of Indians who have learned to read during the year_ ’ 

Number of missionaries among the Indians_ ^ 

Amount Contributed by religious societies • ^ ®<fi*cat><»>.$11,234 15 

Number of church buildings. * . 

Number of church members.. . itt 

Number of Indians who have learned trades durinc the year ’ 8l 

N^bOT of WrthT.medical attendance. 27,553 

Number of deaths . . 

Number of Indians who wear citizens’dress . 43 953 


f By members of same tribe 162 

Number of Indians killed during the year: I Fnfted StotersoYdYera, 122 

I By citizens. 55 

Number of white persons killed by Indians. 85 

Number of white persons committing crimes against Indians. 149 

Number of white persons punished for crimes against Indians. 19 

First we Lave tbe exact number of Indians, which is one very im¬ 
portant step in the work before us; three hundred and forty-five 
schools upon reservations and nearly eleven thousand scholars, or 4 
per cent, of the entire Indian population attending these schools. Is 
there no sign of progress in this ? Number of church members, 21,596, 
or nearly 8 per cent, of all that are within our bounds. Is there not 
encouragement in this ? No matter if their ideas of the obligations 
of this relation are crude, the simple fact that nearly one-twelfth of 
the entire Indian population has entered into this relation ought cer¬ 
tainly make us hesitate long before placing a check upon it. Another 
encouraging indication is the increase of births over deaths. Although 
the statistics on this point appear to be defective, nevertheless they 
show clearly a tendency to increase under the present policy, which 
is one of the best possible marks of success. 

A Senator awhile ago spoke of the decrease of the Indians. I call 
his attention to the statistics to see whether he is correct or not. 
There is an increase of births over deaths; and until this policy was 
adopted there was no such thing as an increase among the Indians. 
They were decreasing all the time from wars among themselves and 
wars with the whites; but since this policy has been adopted, within 
the last eight years, there is an increase of births over deaths and 
destruction of life among the Indians, which is an encouraging sign. 

Now let us turn to the table on page 131 of the same report, giving 
a summary of the industrial operations. From this we ascertain that 
the Indians cultivated during the year 317,213 acres of land, produc¬ 
ing nearly 2,000,000 bushels of com, ovec 260,000 bushels of wheat, 
346,000 bushels of potatoes, 171,000'bushels of oats, besides turnips, 
onions, and other vegetables and things that were necessary to their 
subsistence. Is there no sign of civilization in this, Mr. President ? 
When we see such progress as this, and learn there are nearly 44,000, 
or 16 per cent, of the entire number, engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
it is worse thilu neglect or carelessness on our part to let this good 
work be checked ; it is dishonor to our nation and a criminal disre¬ 
gard of our duty and the obligations we owe to these outcast races. 
Sir, when I look at these statistics, which seem to mark the dawn of 
a brighter day for these savage tribes, and in the light of past history 
contemplate the effect of the passage of this bill, I grow faint and 
sick at heart. 

But how stands the work of civilization when the numbers are 
compared ? Out of 275,000 there are 100.000 who, as the Commissioner 
informs us, may, without violence to the term, be called civilized; 
52,000 who are in a semi-civilized state ; while in the wilder tribes, 
among which the hostile members are to be found, there are less than 
100,000. Thus we see that in fact about 36 per cent, of the entire 
number are already civilized and almost, if not quite, ready to be 
granted full rights of citizenship; 18 per cent, are being brought 
under the influence of civilization and are laying aside their wild 
and savage habits; while there are but 36 i)er cent, yet in their wild 
and savage state. 

Will we dare say in the face of all these facts, unsatisfactory as many 
experiments have been when we look at the isolated efforts, that the 
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Indians cannot be civilized ? Sir, it is too late in tbe day to express 
such an opinion as that, when the civilizing forces have already 
broken off from the mass more than half its bulk. 

I tell Senators now there is no political reputation in this; there 
is no political clap-trap in proving to the country that you have no 
faith in civil authority. There is nothing to be gained by trying to 
convince the country that this must become a military despotism. 
The man who attempts to make himself a popular statesman by ad¬ 
vocating military authority to rule over civil authority fails to utter 
the voice of the American people. Sir, I have been a soldier many 
years of my life, and I love the position of a soldier. I was fond of 
it when I belonged to the Army, but my belonging to the Army never 
changed my education so far as governmental affairs were concerned. 
I have learned from history, by my reading from my childhood, that 
the downfall of governments was by putting power m military hands. 
I have learned tliat republics must and can only be maintained by 
civil authority, not by military. 

Put the Indian Department under the War Department, then the 
Pension Bureau next, then the Land Office next, then abolish the In¬ 
terior Depjirtment next, and then you have got one-fourth of the 
Government under the charge of the military, and thus a long step 
taken toward the resumption of military authority in this eountry. 
Remember the voice of Clay and Webster, of the great statesmen in 
this land against the usurpations and inroads of military authority. 
It is a lesson that might well be learned now by men who are plum¬ 
ing themselves that they are becoming great statesmen. Sir, it is a 
lesson to be learned by the rising and future generations, for the time 
will never come that you will satisfy the honest people of this coun¬ 
try by making them believe that they are not tit for civil Govern¬ 
ment. I wani now the party that undertakes this step in politics as 
well as in civilization and the advance of Christianity in this country; 
I warn the man of his future who does it, for there is not an honest 
Christian in this land, be he of whatever politics he may, who does 
not abhor the idea of military government. He believes in peaceful 
means in bringing about civilization, and is willing to undertake it, 
and do not deprive him of the opportunity. 

Mr. President, I have not examined in order to see, but am inclined 
to believe there is one space in our Centennial display which remains 
unoccupied : that is an exhibit of the effect of our Indian policy dur¬ 
ing the past hundred years. There may be and doubtless are exhib¬ 
its of Indian relics, implements, ornaments, trappings, &c., and there 
may be examples of their workmanship and evidences of their recent 
progress in the arts of industry; but, sir, I scarcely think we will 
find there a list of the tribes which once flourished on the soil we 
now occupy, but which have become extinct in consequence of our 
contact with them. I presume that we will not find exhibited there 
the crimson pages of our history, stained by the blood of unnecessary 
Indian wars. I presume, sir, we will find there no display of the 
treaties so solemnly made, which have been ruthlessly broken in our 
anxiety to obtain their iands and appropriate their possessions. 

There may be antiquities to remind us of the days of William Penn, 
but we will scareely find any tokens to call before us the war of the 
Everglades and the history of the Seminoles. Sir, I fear, nay, I should 
rather say I rejoice, to think this space is left vacant or filled with 
other things than that which belongs there properly. 

Had I the time and a list i)repared I would present in array one 
after another the numerous tribes that ouce flourished over our broad 
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area but have silently passed into oblivion before the irresistible pro¬ 
gress of civilization, with scarcely an effort on our part to save them 
from extinction. I would point you to a few miserable remnants ot 
tribes, who once sent terror through our borders when provoked by 
unnecessary war and unwise action on our part. That some have 
met deserved fate there is no doubt; that hoirid cihielties have their 
history cannot be denied ; but, sir, it was our mission to redeem, them 
from savage life and elevate them in the scale of being for which they 
were formed. And as we now stand upon the one hundredth annual 
round of our national existence and look down the vista of receding 
years can we contemplate the picture without a single pang of remorse; 
can we say we have been faithful to the trust reposed in us ? 

Sir, the record is made, the history is vrritteu, and, although much 
of it is crimsoned with unnecessary blood, it must ^taud ; it is beyond 
our power now to change it; but the present and the future are not 
beyond recall. Lot us then in this matter vindicate our right to the 
name “ Christian nation,” and let no false ideas of economy, in order 
to gain political capit.al, prevent us from doing our duty, and whole 
duty, as a nation to these unfortunate and degraded people. _ _ 

One single item in the Commissioner’s last report, small as it is, is 
sufficient in itself to justify our outlay on this Bureau ; that is, that 
the births exceed the deaths. It indicates that the tendency to ex¬ 
tinction has ceased, and that by wise measures and the civilizing pro¬ 
cess the forces of decay may be checked. 

Wliy, sir, when I turn away from the sad picture of the past and 
look forward to what the future of this people may be if the policy 
now adopted is properly sustained and the system for accomplishing 
the work thoroughly and wisely revised and placed on a proper foot¬ 
ing, I feel a deep anxiety to have my name recorded as one of the 
advocates and defenders of this policy. As I look forward and trace 
the history of the future, as the veil lifts year by year, and see one 
after another of the tribes gathered on suitable reservations and grad¬ 
ually, though slowly, learning the arts of husbandry, and the children 
gathered in the school-rooms and gradually acquiring an education; 
as I see the females, now beasts of burden, step by step acquiring 
their proper position in social life, it binds my heart to my country 
by a new tie. As I lengthen my gaze and look a little farther, I see 
"waviug fields of grain and happy homes where once roved the wild 
buffalo and wilder savages ; the children of these once savage hordes 
have grown into manhood and womanhood; they have taken on them 
the habiliments of civilization; and now no longer is the wild war- 
whoop heard from oceau to ocean, no longer is there need for a mill- 
tary post, scout, or soldier on onr borders of civilization, for we have 
none save the ocean bounds east and west and national bounds north 
and south. I catch one more glance before the vision fades, and I 
see these tribes, redeemed and Christianized, admitted to all the rights 
of civilization and citizenship, and side by side in these halls sit their 
representatives, and I listen in admiration while that native elo- 
queue©, now educated and trained in all the arts of elocution and 
oratory, thrills with admiration the attentive audience. Sir, could I 
link iny name with a measure which will result in this end, I will feel 
sure that it will live and endure while the rolls and records of time 
endure. 
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Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 1,1883. 

The following extracts from the laws of the United States governing 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and the rules and regula¬ 
tions adopted thereunder, are published for the information and guid¬ 
ance of all concerned. 


H. PEICE, Commissioner^ 



LAWS RELATING TO TRADE WITH INDIAN TRIBES. 


Extracts from the Revised StaUites of the United States. 

Sec. 2078. No person employed in Indian affairs sliall 
have any interest or concern in any trade with the Indians, 

except for, and on account of, the United States; and any iidians.^_ 

person offending herein shall be liable to a penalty of 
thousand dollars, and shall be removed from his office. tbs! 

Sec. 2128. Anyloyalperson,acitizenof the United States, Trading with 

of good moral character, shall be permitted to trade with__ 

any Indian tribe, upon giving bond to the United States in 266 f 8 “ 4 fv!T 4 !'p.' 
the penal sum of not less than five nor more than ten 
thousand dollars, with at least two good sureties, to be ap¬ 
proved by the superintendent of the district within which 
such person proposes to trade, or by the United States dis¬ 
trict judge or district attorney for the district in which the 
obligor resides, renewable each year, conditioned that such 
person will faithfully observe all laws and regulations made 
for the government of trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, and in no respect violate the same. 

Sec. 2133.* Any person other than an Indian who shall Penalty for 
attempt to reside in the Indian country as a trader, or to 
introduce goods, or to trade therein without such license, ' 30 Jnnej^,T. 
shall forfeit all merchandise offered for sale to the Indians, 7 * 9 ; *’ *' 

or found in his possession, and shall moreover be liable to a 
penalty of five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2135. Everyperson otherthan aniudian, who, within R. s., p. 375. 

^ , . /.XT' • Prohibited pur- 

the Indian country, pui’chases or receives ot any Indian, in chases and sales. 

---- 30 June, 1834,0. 

* An act to amend section 2133 was approved July 31, 1882, so that 161 , s. 7, v. 4, p. 
it now reads ; - 

“Any person other than an Indian of the full blood who shall attempt 
to reside in the Indian country, or on any Indian reservation, as a 
trader, or to introduce goods, or to trade therein, without such license, 
shall forfeit all merchandise offered for sale to the Indians or found in 
his possession, and shall moreover be liable to a penalty of five hun¬ 
dred dollars: Provided, That this section shall,not apply to any person 
residing among or trading with the Choctaws, Clierokees, Chickasaws, 

Creeks, or Seminoles, commonly called the five civilized tribes, residing 
in said Indian country, and belonging to the Union Agency therein : 

Aud provided further, That no white person shall be employed as a clerk 
by any Indian trader, except such as trade with said five civilized 
tribes, unless first licensed so to do by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs under and in conformity to regulations to be established by the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 
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the way of barter, trade, or pledge, a gun, trap, or other 
article commonly used in hunting, any instrument of hus¬ 
bandry, or cooking utensils of the kind commonly obtained 
by the Indians in their intercourse with the white people, or 
any article of clothing, except skins or furs, shall be liable 
to a penalty of fifty dollars. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS PREPARED IN CONFORMITY WITH 
THE PRECEDING PROVISION OF LAW AS CONTAINED IN SEC¬ 
TION 5 OF THE ACT OF AUGUST 15,1876. 


ACT makiug appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Indian Department, &c., approved August 15, 1876. 


Sec. 5. And hereafter the Commissioner of Indian Afiairs 
shall have the sole power and authority to appoint traders to 
the Indian tribes, and to make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem just and proper, specifying the kind and 
quantity of goods and the prices at which such goods shall 
be sold to the Indians. 


1st. Licenses to trade with the Indians will be granted only to citizens 
of the United States of unexceptionable character, and who are fit per¬ 
sons to be in the Indian country. Tliey will not be granted to any per¬ 
son who may previously have had a license which was revoked, or the 
forfeiture of whose bond was decreed in consequence of the violation of 
any of the laws or regulations, or of being an improper person to be in 
the Indian country. 

2d. Licenses will not permit the introduction or sale, in the Indian 
country, of any description of wines, beer, cider, intoxicating liquor, or 
compound composed in part of alcohol or whisky ; any uniform-clothing, 
other than that of the United States, nor any medals, flags, arm-bands, 
or other ornaments of dress bearing the figures, emblems, or devices of 
any foreign power; nor will they authorize any trade with a tribe or 
tribes with which intercourse may have been prohibited by the President 
of the United States, or who are engaged in hostilities. 

3d. Api)lications for licenses must be made in wwiting to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, through the United States agent in charge of 
the Indians with whom the trade is desired, who will immediately for¬ 
ward the same, with the date of reception by him indorsed thereon, to the 
office of Indian Affairs. In case of the absence of the agent, or for other 
satisfactory cause, the application may be made direct to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs. Therein should be set forth the full name and 
residence of the applicant; and, if a firm, the style thereof and the full 
name of each member ; the i>lace where it is proposed to carry on the 
trade; the amount of capital to be employed, and the names of the agents, 
clerks, or other persons employed in connection therewith, giving the 
capacity in which each is to be emiiloyed. In forwarding the application 
the agent will submit his views in regard to the matter, with such recom¬ 
mendations as to the necessity for the trade and the fitness of the appli¬ 
cant or applicants to be in the Indian country, as he shall deem i)roper 
for the consideration of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Should the 
agent be unable for lack of suitable opportunity for investigation to 
express any opinion upon the merits of any application for license, he 
should not for that reason delay its transmission to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, but should forward it at once, with a statement that his 
views will be submitted. • 

4th. Satisfactory testimonials of unexceptionable character and fitness 
to be in the Indian country must accompany the application. No license 
will be granted for a longer period than one year; but, at the end of 
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that time, if the Commissioner of Indian Affairs be satisfied that the 
trade has been conducted properly, and that the laws and regulations 
of the Department and the terms of the license were duly observed, a 
new license may be granted without the formality required by the first 
sentence of this paragraph, and the third sentence of paragraph third, 
a new bond being given as provided for in paragraph eight. The appli¬ 
cation for the I’enewal of a license must be made at least thirty days 
prior to the expiration of the existing license. 

5th. If, after the license shall have been granted, it be desired to em¬ 
ploy other persons than those named therein, either to fill vacancies or 
otherwise, their names, the capacity in which it is proposed to employ 
them, and satisfactory testimonials as to character, as required in the 
preceding paragraph, must first be furnished, and permission in writing 
obtained therefor. No trade will be permitted with any other tribe or 
tribes at any other place or places than as specified in the license. 

6 th. The bond required by law to be given by the person or persons 
licensed that they “will faithfully observe all laws and regulations made 
for the government of trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes and 
in no respect violate the same,” will be according to the annexed form, 
and must be in the penal sum of $10,000. All bonds offered must be 
executed by the persons licensed and at least two good sureties, whose 
pecuniary ability must be shown by a certificate of a United States judge, 
commissioner, or district attorney. 

7th. The principals of all trading establishments will be held respon¬ 
sible for the conduct and acts of the persons in their employ in the Indian 
country; and an infraction of any of the terms or conditions of a license, 
or any of the laws or regulations, by such persons, will be considered 
good and sufticient cause for revoking the license, in the same manner 
as if committed by the principals themselves. 

8 th. Licenses will be revoked by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
whenever, in his opinion, the person or persons licensed, or any of those 
in his or their employ, “ shall have transgressed any of the laws or reg¬ 
ulations made for the government of trade and intercourse with the In¬ 
dian tribes, or that it would be improper to permit them to remain in 
the Indian country.” Any infraction of the laws or regulations, or of 
any of the terms and conditions of a license, with all the circumstances 
connected therewith, and all improper conduct on the part of traders, 
or any person in their employ in the Indian country, must be reported 
without delay by the agent of the reservation within which the same 
shall have occurred. 

9th. All licensed traders, before any goods shall be offered for sale, 
shall exhibit to the United States Indian agent the original invoices of 
all goods intended for sale, and also the bills of lading therefor, to¬ 
gether with the price at which each article is to be sold, and it is the 
duty of agents to see that the prices are in all cases fair and reasonable. 

10th. All invoices of purchase, for the replenishment of the trader’s 
stock, as well as the bills of lading for the same, must be submitted to 
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the agent in the same manner and for the same purpose as is provided 
for the original i)urchase of stock in section 9, 

11th. No Indian agent, or other person employed in the Indian ser¬ 
vice, shall have any interest, directly or indirectly, in the business of a 
licensed trader, and the agent must accompany all api)lications for a 
license or for the renewal of a license with his sworn statement that he 
has no interest, directly or indirectly, x)rescnt or i)rospective, in the 
proposed business or the profits arising therefroth, nor any person for 
him, and that no arrangement for any benefit to himself or other per¬ 
son or p(^rsou8 on his behalf is in contemplation in case the license shall 
be granted. 

12th. The sale of arms and ammunition to Indians, will be allowed 
only by special permit, issued in accordance with regulations adopted 
by the Department of the Interior, as provided in section 1 of the act 
of Congress making appropriations for the Indian service, approved 
February 14, 1873. 

BOND. 

Know all men by these presents. That we,^-, as 

principal, and --, as sureties, are held and firmly bound 

unto the United States of America in the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
lawful money of the United States, for the i)ayment of which, well and 
truly to be made, we bind ourselves and each of us our heirs, executors, 
and administrators, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. 

Sealed with our seals, and dated this-day of-, eighteen 

hundred and eighty-. 

The condition of this obligation is such, that whereas the above 
bounden-, as pi'iucipal, hath made application to the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs for a license to trade with the-tribe 

of Indians of the following-described place within the boundaries of the 
country occupied by the said tribe, viz: 

Now, if the said application shall be granted and the said license 
be issued, and if the said-, so licensed, sliall faithfully con¬ 

form to and observe, all the laws and regulations made, or which shall 
be made, for the government of trade and intercour.se with the Indian 
tribes, and in no respect violate the same, and shall trade at the afore¬ 
said place and no other, and shall in all lespects act conformably with 

the license granted to-, then this obligation to be void; 

else to remain in full force and virtue. 

-. [SEAL.|'^ 

-. [SJEAL.] 

-. [SEAL.] 

Signed and sealed in the presence of— 

The foregoing bond is approved.'* 


591(5 T- 
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iNSTEiJCTIONS FOR PROPERLY EXECUTING THE ACCOMPANYING BOND. 

First. The bond must be dated. 

Second. There must be at least two sureties. 

Third. The full name of the principal and of each of his sureties must 
be written out in full in the body of the bond and so signed to the bond. 

Fourth. There must be a seal, of wax, or wafer, or other adhesive sub¬ 
stance, attached to each signature. The printed word “ seal” or a scroll 
is not sufficient. 

Fifth. The signature of the principal and of each of the sureties must 
be made in the presence of two persons, who must sign their names as 
witnesses; and it must appear for whom each witness signs. 

Sixth. The sufficiency of sureties must be certified by a United States 
district judge, attorney, or commissioner for the district in which the 
obligor resides. 

Seventh. Sureties must not be bonded officers of the United States. 

Care should be taken that no erasures or mutilations of any 
KIND be made, and, if made, all such will be stated and certified before 
signing. 

Executive Mansion, 

November 23, 187(J. 

A joint resolution adopted by Congress Augusts, 1876, declares that: 

Whereas it is ascertained tliat the iidstile Indians of tlie Northwest are largely 
equipped with arms which re(inire special metallic cartridges, and that snch special 
annnnnitiou'is in large part supplied to such hostile Indians, directly or indirectly, 
through traders and others in the Indian country: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized and reciuested to take such meas¬ 
ures as, in his judgment, may be necessary to prevent such metallic ammunition being 
conveyed to such hostile Indians, and is further authorized to declare the same con¬ 
traband of war in such district of country as he may designate during the continuance 
of hostilities. 

To carry into effect the above-cited resolutiou, the sale of fixed am¬ 
munition or metallic cartridges by any trader or other person in any dis¬ 
trict of the Indian country occupied by hostile Indians, or over which 
they roam, is herein prohibited; and all such ammunition or cartridges 
introduced into such country by traders or other perspiis, and that are 
liable in any way or manner, directly or indirectly, to be received by 
such hostile Indians, shall be deemed contraband of war, seized by any 
military officer and confiscated; and the district of country to which 
this prohibition shall apply during the continuance of hostilities is here¬ 
by designated as that which embraces all Indian country, or country 
occupied by Indians, or subject to their visits, lying within the Terri¬ 
tories of Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming, and the States of Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

U. S. GEANT. 
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THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 

AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. President etndr^^etdies and Gentlemen. 

I have been invited by the American Statistical Association to 
prepare a paper upon the “organization, administration, and results 
of the present Census,” and have been particularly cautioned by 
your honorable secretary, Mr. Dewey, not to dwell upon the “census 
law or past censuses,” but to talk about the present census, and will 
endeavor to comply with this reasonable request after a few pre¬ 
liminary remarks on another theme. 

The eleventh decennial enumeration of the people and wealth of 
the United States has been completed, and the nation has started on 
another decade of progress with the usual complaint that the in¬ 
crease should have been greater. The decades ending in 1890 and 
1891 have been ominous ones for officials in charge of census work 
both at home and abroad ; the Canadian Parliament trying to over¬ 
throw the government because the increase in population was only 
11.66 per cent; Englishmen grumbling because the population fell 
a million short of anticipations ; Frenchmen alarmed because the 
numerical strength of the Kepublic did not meet their expecta¬ 
tions ; and your own Superintendent pilloried by patriotic guessers 
because the actual count fell a couple of millions short of their 
estimates. Looking back to-night on the past, I see two years of 
the most stupendous work which taxed every iota of physical and 
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mental strength. Harassed on the one side by pressure for employ¬ 
ment, and on the other by iinreasoning and oftentimes ignorant and 
malicious criticism, importuned at all times by well-meaning 
specialists anxious to extend their particular inquiries without regard 
to other work, together with the labor and vexation that attend 
the placing and handling of sixty thousand persons (for that num¬ 
ber took part in one form or another in the Eleventh Census), the 
Superintendent of the United States Census is likely to experience 
much hostility during the brief term of his decennial public 
appearance. 

No one understands better than you, gentlemen, how easy it is to 
assault a great work like the census, but assault is one thing and 
criticism is another. In the first place, we had to gather together 
and drill a vast army of raw recruits. Of course some of them did 
bad work. How could it be otherwise ? General Walker will tell 
you the same was true of the Tenth Census. A census without 
error is an impossibility. Especially is this true under the present 
system of overloaded schedules and temporary organization. When 
completed, the reports of the Eleventh Census will make not less 
than 25 quarto volumes of 1,000 pages each. The amount of detail 
covered by these volumes is stupendous : the history of 63^000,000 
people (including Indians and Alaskans) separately treated; the 
corporate and other limits of 150,000 minor civil divisions properly 
adjusted; the financial condition of these same divisions correctly 
stated ; the agricultural, manufacturing, and mining resources of 
the nation carefully analyzed, in every case the information obtained 
from the individual, corporation, or firm; and the amount of the 
mortgage debts of the people abstracted from the records and obtained 
direct from millions of people by correspondence. Millions of sched¬ 
ules were tallied twice for the rough count alone. One handling of 
the population schedules for the purpose of punching the holes chron¬ 
icled over one thousand million facts. After this, the 63,000,000 
cards with their thousand million statements must each pass through 
the, tabulating machine five times. These are but a few main 
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features of the census work. Would it be surprising, therefore, if 
people did find a few errors in the census with microscopes ? If the 
same test of fault-finding and carping over minor errors, interview¬ 
ing and falsifying discharged clerks, and twisting the facts gen¬ 
erally. that has been applied to the Eleventh Census, were applied to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, or Appleton’s Encyclopaedia, untold 
complaints could be lodged. And why ? Because no statistics or 
honest statements of facts sufficiently simple to be exact for the 
entire land will ever be- sufficient for the wants of local boomers of 
population, manufactures, mineral resources, or the heralds of our 
corn crops. 

Up to the present time the work of the Census Bureau has been 
repeatedly attacked but not criticised. These attacks have generally 
come from newspapers in communities where the population did not 
come up to expectation ; where recounts were asked for and refused 
on good grounds, or where recounts were forced upon the people in 
spite of protest. Then there are all kinds of boomers who attack 
the census to justify their own ridiculous estimates : the land 
boomer, who wants to sell real estate, thinks the population too small; 
the geological boomer, who wants to get a big appropriation from 
the State Legislature, infiates the value and output of the stone 
quarries and coal mines of his state; persons interested in schools 
and institutions for special classes are quite sure that we have 
not enumerated all the blind, the insane, the deaf and dumb, etc., 
because their estimates are put out of joint. The health “ boomer ” 
in our large cities usually ignores the census altogether. This 
was so in 1870 and 1880 in many cities. They calmly add fifty ora 
hundred thousand to the census returns, thus keeping down death 
rates, and let the people feast on the luscious falsehood rather than 
oflend them by the bitter truth. So you see all the boomers are as 
a rule against the census. 

It is not my intention to defend the census. There is no neces¬ 
sity for doing so. Most of you have received the preliminary publi¬ 
cations of this Bureau, (a) and they are fair samples of what is being 


(a) A list of bulletins already printed will be found in the Appendix. 
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accomplished. The printing of what will comprise the first four or 
five hundred pages of the population volume is about completed and 
will he ready before Congress meets. Four final volumes relating 
to special inquiries (mines and mining; wealth, debt and taxation •, 
transportation, and Indians), are in the hands of the Government 
Printer, and the greater part of the special work will be finished this 
year. Thus in a short time the Eleventh Census will vindicate 
itself. The more criticism, if it be honest and just, the better the 
census. Where there is public apathy you are far more likely to find 
poor work through the indifference of subordinates than in localities 
awake to the importance of the census and jealously watching its 
results. So far as the Eleventh Census is concerned, I am satisfied 
that every line of every bulletin has been subjected to the closest 
microscopic criticism, and these examinations have not always been 
conducted in a spirit of fairness. 

The preliminary bulletin was used to great advantage ten years 
ago, but a good printing office established at the time of the forma¬ 
tion of the Census Bureau has enabled us to make still greater use 
of this means of speedily reaching the public. Bulletins have been 
published or are at present in type giving the population of every 
State and Territory of the United States by minor civil divisions.. 
This work is really final, though a few minor errors may be dis¬ 
covered before the population volume is finally printed. The ag¬ 
gregate population announced November 26, 1890, has not been 
changed. In quantity we have published up to date about the 
same amount of population returns as the Tenth Census, though 
not exactly in the same shape. On special subjects we are con¬ 
siderably ahead of 1880, the total number of pages of bulletins 
published being 2,378 for the Eleventh Census as against 196 
for the previous census. Profiting by the experience of General 
Walker, I secured a special appropriation for the printing of the 
preliminary work. A large proportion of the work has been done 
in the Census Printing Office. Of course minor errors have been 
found here and there in the enormous amount of special work, but 
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only one bulletin has been withdrawn from circulation. These re¬ 
ports will be strengthened in every possible way in the final volumes, 
but the result thixs far speaks for itself and does great credit to the 
experts and special agents who have labored industriously, conscien¬ 
tiously and with ability to make the census a success. Of the thirty 
experts and chiefs on whom I have leaned heaviest, at least twenty- 
three held similar or prominent positions in the Tenth Census. 
These names will be familar to your illustrious president, and they 
are assurance of good work—a list strong enough to discredit 
malicious attacks and irresponsible criticism : John S. Billings, 
Henry Gannett, S. N. D. North, James H. Wardle, Frederick H. 
Wines, Frank K. Williams, James H. Blodgett, J. C. Stoddard, 
William A. King, John D. Leland, Joseph D. Weeks, Henry Bower, 
George S. Boudinot, A. E. Shuman, Orlando C. Ketcham, W. H. 
Olcott, Ivan Petroff, Peter T. Wood, Charles A. Jenney, Harry 
Tiffany, AVilliam C. Day, Charles E. Buell, and T. C. Purdy. 
Among the new strength brought to the work are found the 
names of A. F. Childs, AVilliam C. Hunt, John Hyde, Mortimer 
Whitehead, Henry C. Adams, George K. Holmes, John S. Lord, 
Edward Stanwood, J. K. Upton, Henry K. Carroll, David T. Day, 
Thomas Donaldson, Henry T. Cook, Thomas N. Conrad, Frederick 
H. Newell, J. H. Hale, George A. Priest, Thomas C. McMillan, 
Allen E. Foote, George AV. Graeff, AVilliam M. Sweet, Byron Eose, 
John Bitkinbine, Eichard P. Eothwell, Charles Kirchhoff, James 
B. Eandol, E. L. Packard, John H. Jones, George F. Kunz, Lyman 
J. Childs, A. C. Peale, E. AV. Parker, Burt Fesler, Charles H. 
Cooley, Thomas J. "Vivian, Charles F. Pidgin, and Howard Suther¬ 
land, every one of whom has reason to feel as proud of the record 
made in the Eleventh Census as the others do of their records in 
both the Tenth and Eleventh. 

There is not a failure in all this list of experts and specialists; not 
an inquiry that will have to be abandoned. I would be the last per¬ 
son to maintain that the census in all its branches is absolutely accu¬ 
rate, and you would be the last persons to believe such a statement. 
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It is true, however, that after making due allowance for the imperfec¬ 
tions of the laws, the numerous inquiries dumped into the Census 
Office, and the magnitude of the work, results have been obtained de¬ 
cidedly in advance of any preceding census. It is time that owing to 
improved methods of tabulation we shall be able to secure results, 
especially in the population division, which could not have been 
obtained in 1880 without the expenditure of an amount of money 
far in excess of the appropriation. Comparisons, therefore, that may 
be made between the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses must not be 
regarded as criticisms (for the Tenth Census was a splendid piece of 
work), but merely as showing what has been accomplished by a care¬ 
ful study of General Walker’s admirable plans, strengthened by new 
and better methods of tabulation, restricted as to the study of the 
latent resources of the country and the technology of industry, and 
by such improvements as experience in the Tenth Census may have 
suggested. The endeavor has been to make the Eleventh a purely 
statistical census, dealing only with information called for by law 
and although the new investigations added by Congress will make 
it nearly as bulky as the Tenth Census, the work has been held 
rigidly within the scope determined upon at the outset, and the 
plans originally formed have been substantially carried out. We 
have only been dealing with developed industries. Thus, in the 
matter of mineral resources, the work of the office was directed to 
finding the product from existing mines, leaving to the National 
Geological Survey and the State Geological Surveys the development 
of the extent of existing coal fields, of iron deposits, etc. Similarly 
in the matter of timber resources, the extent and value of standing 
timber being a subject under examination by the Division of Forestry 
of the Department of Agriculture was not taken by the Census, but 
the work in this Bureau was confined to the lumber product and 
its use in manufactures. 

The study of the methods in use in the various branches of art 
and industry in this plan was not considered a part properly of the 
census inquiries, and was not touched upon. Similarly the study 
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of soils,’ and incidentally the surface geology of the country, 
although of the utmost value of themselves, and especially in their 
application to agi-iculture, was not considered as properly falling 
within the scope of the Census. 

With these general ideas in view, the following plan for the 
Eleventh Census was mapped out, and has been adhered to through¬ 
out : 

I. Population. — Characteristics, conditions, distribution, and 

parentage. Occupations. 

II. Vital and Social Statistics. — Mortality and vital sta¬ 

tistics. Social statistics. Statistics of special classes. Pau¬ 
perism and crime. 

III. Education and Church Statistics. — Education and 
illiteracy. Eeligious bodies in the United States. 

IV. Valuation, Taxation, Public Expenditures and In¬ 
debtedness. —Valuation and taxation. Receipts and expen¬ 
ditures. Indebtedness. 

V. Farms, Homes and Mortgages. —Recorded indebtedness. 

Ownership of farms and homes and indebtedness thereon. 

VI. Agriculture. —Irrigation. Tobacco. Farms, cereals, gi-ass 
lands and forage crops. The fibers, forestry, and sugar. Live 
stock on farms and dairy products. Wool and miscellaneous. 
Horticulture, including truck farming, floriculture, seed farm¬ 
ing, nurseries, and tropic and semitropic fi'uits. Viticulture. 
Live stock on ranges. Live stock not on farms. 

VII. Manufactures. —General statistics of manufactures. Sta¬ 
tistics of specified industries. Manufactures in cities. Lum¬ 
ber and saw mills, timber products. Slaughtering and meat 
packing. Chemical manufactures and salt. Clay and 
pottery products. Coke and glass. Cotton manufactures. 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles. Electrical industries. 
Manufactured gas. Iron and steel. Printing, publishing, 
and periodical press. Wool manufactures, including woolen 
goods, worsteds, felt goods, carpets other than rag, wool 
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hats, hosiery, and knit goods. Shipbuilding. Silk and 
silk goods. Agricultural implements. Paper mills. Boots 
and shoes. Leather, tanned and curried. Brick yards. 
Flour and grist mills. Cheese, butter, and condensed milk 
factories. Carriages and wagons. Leather, patent and 
enameled. 

VIII. Mines and Mining.— Mineral industries in the United 
States: Iron ore. Gold and silver. Copper, lead and zinc. 
Quicksilver. Manganese, Petroleum, and natural gas. Alumin¬ 
ium. Coal. Stone. Precious stones. Mica. Mineral 
waters. Minor minerals. 

IX. Fish and Fisheries. —Statistics of fisheries by geographical 
divisions. Statistics of fisheries by name. Scientific and 
popular names of fishes, with their geographical distribu¬ 
tion. Illustrations of the principal food fishes of the United 
States. Condensed description of fish by species. Statistical 
summary for each species for the United States. Directory 
of principal firms and corporations engaged in the fishing^ 
industry of the United States. 

X. Transportation. —Eailroads. Statistics for the year ended 

June 30, 1890. Statistics for ten years ended in 1889. Lake, 
ocean and river transportation. Canals. Transportation on 
the Pacific coast. Express business. Street railways. 

XI. Insurance. —Fire, ocean marine, inland navigation and 
transportation, and tornado insurance business. Life insur¬ 
ance, showing the business of level premium, assessment, 
and co-operative companies. Miscellaneous insurance, in¬ 
cluding the business of accident, burglary and theft guarantee,, 
hail, live stock, plate glass, and real estate title guarantee,, 
steam boiler, surety, and wind storm insurance companies. 
Fraternal and other beneficiary associations. 

XII. Indians. —Eeport and statistics of the condition of Indians 
living within the jurisdiction of the United States, 1890, 
taxed and untaxed. 
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XIII. Alaska. —Population and resources of Alaska. 

XIV. Veterans of The Civil War. —(Seven volumes of 1,000 
pages each ; publication not yet authorized.) 

XV. Statistical Atlas. —(Publication not yet authorized.) 

While, as I have said, the Eleventh Census will be purely a statis¬ 
tical one, and in this respect has been condensed, in certain 
other directions the scope of the census was enlarged by several 
acts of Congress. Prominent among the additional matters 
touched upon is the ownership of homes and farms, and the 
amount of mortgages secured by real estate, which were authorized 
by special act of Congress and special appropriations made therefor. 
Certain questions were added to the population schedules which 
had never before appeared in a national census, such as the 
number of children born and number of these living at date, of 
enumeration, questions relating to aliens and naturalization, 
and ability to speak the English language. The form of the 
schedule was changed, and for the first time a family schedule 
was used as a prior schedule to a considerable extent, especially in 
our large cities. Its use as a prior schedule was carried as far as 
seemed to be safe and economical. To what extent the prior 
schedule aided the enumerators in their work I am unable to say, 
but my impression is that in places where it was used intelligently 
and methodically it facilitated the work and increased the degree 
of accuracy. Of course a family schedule means about 20,000,000 
separate schedules, and in 1900 will be about 25,000,000, but with 
mechanical tabulation and ample accommodations they are easily 
handled until the punching is completed, and then the punched 
card takes the place of the schedule. The punching was completed 
in six months, at the rate of from ten to fifteen million cards per 
month. This finished, we are now running the cards through the 
machines for the compendium tally. 

By the use of electric tabulating machines it has become possible 
in the present census, for the first time in the history of statistical 
work, to aggregate from the schedules all the information which 
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appears in any way desirable. Heretofore the amount of such 
information which could be evolved from the schedules had been 
limited, especially in the degree of complexity of the tables. It 
had been possible to obtain related statistics in tabular form only 
to a limited extent, but with the machine the most complicated 
tables can be produced at no more expense than the simpler ones. 
To illustrate this, I need only call attention to the first handling 
of the cards by the machines after they had been punched, by 
which we obtain seventy possible combinations of facts as regards 
general population, six items relating to naturalization for foreign 
white and foreign colored, seven details as to color for the native 
and foreign colored, and six items as to the ownership of homes 
and farms, which concerns all householders. 

The first time of passing the cards through the machine was 
naturally the most difficult. The clerks were mostly beginners, the 
error cards rejected by the machines had to be corrected, and the 
minor civil divisions adjusted. The average number of cards 
per day per clerk will range from 7,000 to 8,000 the first time 
through, and not less than 10,000 per machine for subsequent 
counts. One hundred machines with one hundred clerks are 
now tabulating one million cards per day. With sixty or seventy 
possible combinations at each handling, four or five times through 
the machines will about exhaust the information on the schedules. 

From the first handling of these cards we obtain for each 
enumeration district a primaiy classification of the population 
according to native white of native parentage, native white of 
foreign parentage, foreign white, native colored, and foreign 
colored. In 1880 no distinction was made for native white as to 
those of native or foreign parentage. Each of the primary classifi¬ 
cations just noted for 1890 is in turn subdivided according to sex 
and by the following age periods: less than 1 year; 1 to 4 years ; 
5 to 9 years; 10 to 17 years; 18 to 20 years; 21 to 44 years, 45 years 
and over. For all adult males of foreign birth a classification is also 
made as regards the number who have been naturalized, have taken 
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out naturalization papers, or are aliens, together with a separate 
classification as to the number of aliens who cannot speak the 
English language. In the same way for the native and foreign 
colored a separate classification is made as regards the number of 
blacks, mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indians. For all householders, also, a separate classification is 
made as regards the number who hire or own their homes or farms, 
and if owned, the number of homes or farms that are free or 
mortgaged. From the results of this first or preliminary count 
we shall be able to show by states, counties, cities, wards of 
cities, and for every municipal corporation in the United States 
for which a separate return of population was made by the 
Census enumerator, not only the simple statements as to the num¬ 
ber of males and females, the number of native born and foreign 
born, the number of whites, negroes of pure or mixed blood, 
Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians, but all the combinations 
of facts as regards sex, color, and general nativity for each of the 
principal divisions of the population as regards age, comprehend¬ 
ing children less than 1 year of age ; children under 5 years of 
age, of special importance for purposes of vital statistics; the 
number of children between 5 and 17 years of age, or the school 
age; the number of males between the ages of 18 and 44 years, or 
the natural militia age; the number of males 21 years of age and 
upward, representing the potential voting age, and the number of 
persons over 45 years of age, or the aged and sterile classes. 

Besides this, very interesting results will be shown by states and 
for principal cities concerning areas, dwellings, and families, 
comprehending the total number of families and dwellings, the aver¬ 
age number of persons to a family, the average number of persons 
to a dwelling, the number of persons to a family in detail, as number 
of families of two, three or four persons, to the highest number re¬ 
ported; the number of persons to a dwelling in the same manner ; 
and for the larger cities a special classification of the number of 
families to a dwelling. The only tally in 1880 as regards dwellings 
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iind families was by simply counting the number of families and 
the number of dwellings in the given district, and dividing the total 
population of that district by the number of families and the num¬ 
ber of dwellings, in order to obtain the average size of such families 
and dwellings. 

So much for the first handling of the cards. It is expected that 
the result of this work will all be in the hands of the Public Printer 
before the close of the year. 

The subsequent counts of the punched cards, as I have said, may 
number four or possibly five. They will furnish all the various 
particulars concerning each individual as regards place of birth in 
detail by states and foreign countries, ages by single years, occupa¬ 
tions, months unemployed in remunerative occupations, foreign 
parentage, illiteracy, and conjugal condition, besides several new and 
important features of the present census as regards population. 
The inquiries concerning foreign born male adults as to the length 
of residence in this country, and whether they are naturalized or 
not, Avill furnish data in regard to the problem of unrestricted im¬ 
migration. For all persons ten years of age and over, either of 
foreign birth or foreign extraction, an inquiry was made as to 
whether they Avere able to speak the English language. The re¬ 
sults of these inquiries, particularly as regards the alien element 
of our population, will determine the number who have not 
yet learned to speak our language. Concerning all married 
women, also, a new inquiry has been introduced into the census, 
calling for the number of children born to them since marriage 
and the number of these children now living. This Avill aid 
in solving the question as to the relative fecundity of women of 
various nationalities. The present census law also calls for a subdi¬ 
vision of the colored population into blacks, mulattoes, quadroons, 
and octoroons. The result of this special requirement can furnish, 
however, only an approximation at most as to the real facts. 

The separate enumeration of the names and service of survivors of 
the Avar of the rebellion has also entailed a great deal of labor in 
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the collection, correction, and classification of the results of 
this special enumeration, comprehending records of from 1,200,000 
to 1,500,000 veterans, and Avhich, if published, Avill occupy seven 
large quarto volumes of 1,000 pages each. At the last session of Con¬ 
gress no provision was made, however, for the printing of this huge 
directory of surviving veterans of the late war, .and until such pro¬ 
vision has been made for the continuation of this Avork no fur¬ 
ther steps can be taken toward the completion of the results of this 
most important and patriotic inquiry. Incidental thereto, however, 
by means of a special inquiry made on the population schedule, it 
will be possible to show for all surviving veterans their ages at the 
time of taking the census, Avhere they Avere born, Avhere they now 
reside, in Avhat employments they are found, and what their pres¬ 
ent mental and physical condition may be; for the AvidoAvs of such 
as have died, a similar presentation Avill also be made. This por¬ 
tion of the inquiry Avill be brought to completion as soon as 
possible. 

In the subsequent counts of the cards the primary classification 
of the population into native Avhite of native and foreign parents, 
foreign AA'hii.e, and native and foreign colored, will be observed in 
all cases. With the exception of the distinction already referred to 
for native Avhite as regards parentage, the results concerning single 
years of age and place of birth in detail by states, territories, and 
foreign countries will not differ essentially from those arrived at in 
the census of 1880. 

The results alluded to as intended to be shown in 1890 
Avere obtained in 1880 by the following tallies: a rough count 
showing the population by white and colored, by native and 
foreign, and by male and female. I believe there were also tallied 
separately Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, where such occurred. 
Age was tabulated by single years, according to the six folloAving 
heads: native white male, native white female, foreign Avhite 
male, foreign Avhite female, colored male, and colored female. 
From this tally the various tabulations of age, race, and sex were 
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obtained. The birthplace of persons residing in the United States 
was tabulated according to the forty-seven states and territories 
for the native born, with the distinction of white and colored, 
and according to some sixty foreign countries for the foreign 
born. 

For foreign parentage, however, it will be possible in 1890 to 
show as regards each of these primary subdivisions a classification 
of birthplace of father in combination with the birthplace of 
mother for the following countries: United States, Ireland, Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, Wales, Canada (distinguished as to 
Fi’ench and English Canadians), Sweden, Norwav, Denmark, 
Bohemia, France, Hungary, Italy, Eussia, with a grouping of other 
countries, and unknown. In 1880 foreign parentage was tabu¬ 
lated, according to Avhat General Walker at that time appropriately 
termed “ a highly complicated form,” for a little more than one- 
half of the entire population, or 26,354,124 out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 50,155,783, according to whether the person was native 
or foreign born, and whether the father was born in one of the 
following seven groups of birthplaces : United States, Ireland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Scandinavia, British America, and other 
countries, and according to the same seven groups of birthplaces 
for the mother. Measured by possible combinations of facts, this 
means a total of 1,620 points in 1890 as against a total of 98 points 
in 1880. 

In 1890 the occupations as returned by the enumerators have 
been classified under nearly three hundred heads, following in 
the main the classification used in the Tenth Census, but with 
certain modifications and amplifications to meet the require¬ 
ments of the present census. The results regarding occupations 
will be shown according to the primary subdivisions of population, 
as already noted, by sex, for the eighteen places of birth referred 
to under foreign parentage, and for the following age periods : 
Under 15 ; 15 to 19 ; 20 to 24 ; 25 to 34 ; 35 to 44 ; 45 to 54; 55 
to 59 ; 60 to 64; and 65 and over. In 1880 occupations were 
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tabulated under 265 heads, by sex, by three age periods, namely, 10 
to 15; 16 to 59 ; 60 and over, and according to seven birthplaces, 
grouped as follows : United States, Ireland, Germany, Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, British America, and other countries. 

Eegarding illiteracy, a tabulation will be made for all persons 
ten years of age and over who can neither read nor write, or who 
are returned as being unable to write, subdivided according to the 
five primary divisions of population, by sex, and for ages by quin¬ 
quennial periods from 10 to 25 years, by decennial periods from 25 
to 45 years, and for those 45 years and over. In addition, such 
distinctions will be made as regards place of birth and occupations 
as may be necessary to determine the nationalities from which the 
larger part of this element of our population is derived as well as 
the employments in which they are more commonly found. In 
1880 the illiterates were tabulated according to native white, 
foreign white, and colored, and subdivided by sex according to the 
following three age periods : 10 to 14 ; 15 to 20 ; and 21 and over. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the improved methods 
of tabulation is the fact that General Walker was unable to tabu¬ 
late conjugal condition even in its simplest form, though full 
data regarding the same were enumerated. In 1890, however, the 
conjugal condition of the people will be tabulated not only as 
regards native white of native and foreign parentage and foreign 
white, but for the colored a further separation will be made as 
regards the blacks, those of mixed blood, and for Chinese, Japanese, 
and civilized Indians, distinguished as to sex and age periods. 

Speaking of errors, and they will creep in regardless of every 
precaution, reminds me of the fact that the punched card system 
provides a far better check against error than the old system of 
tallying. Every day a careful examination of the cards punched by 
each clerk was made, and the percentage of errors foinul that 
would pass through the machine rarely exceeded a quarter of one 
per cent. This system of examination comprised the taking of 
twenty-five to fifty cards at random and compai'ing them with the 
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schedule. In the work of punching, three classes of errors are likely 
to occur: first, the card may be improperly punched, that is, some 
part of the information necessary to a complete transcript may be 
omitted; in all cases, however, these cards are invariably rejected 
by the tabulating machines, and cannot be counted until the proper 
corrections have been made ; second, the record punched upon the 
card may be an inconsistent one, as, for instance, a young person 
less than ten years of age may be recorded on the card as engaged 
at some remunerative occupation, as farmer, carpenter, etc., which, 
of course, cannot be the fact and is an error in punching ; such 
inconsistent transcripts, however, must appear on the result slips 
when this class of information is tabulated, and will then, as a 
matter of course, be eliminated; third, the card may be so punched 
that the error may be said to be a consistent one, that is, the infor¬ 
mation as punched may not be the exact fact, and still is not in¬ 
consistent with the other facts punched on the schedule as regards 
sex, place of birth, occupation, etc.; for instance, a person’s age 
may be punched 29 years instead of 25 years, yet the facts as re¬ 
gards occupation, place of birth, etc., are thoroughly consistent with 
such record. The latter is the only class of error which cannot be 
detected by the work of subsequent tabulation. I have every rea¬ 
son to believe, however, that the percentage of this class of error is 
entirely immaterial, particularly as it is as easy to punch a correct 
transcript as an incorrect one. And the reason for this belief is 
the fact that thus far, and we have run more than half the cards 
through the machines, the two classes of errors which can be 
detected only average a little more than one per cent of the total 
number of cards counted. In this connection it must be under¬ 
stood that of this percentage of error more than three-fourths are 
made up of omissions to punch one or more holes out of an 
average of from fourteen to seventeen holes to each card and less 
than one-fourth of incorrectly punched holes, this estimate being 
based upon a very careful examination of over two hundred thou- 
■.sand cards to determine the classes of error most commonly made. 
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Another point should also be stated. As I have just mentioned, in 
each punched card from fourteen to seventeen holes were necessary 
to represent all the information returned on the population 
schedule concerning each person enumerated; so that, if instead 
of basing the percentage of error, whether of omission or commis¬ 
sion, upon the actual number of cards rejected, as has been done, it 
should be determined by the relation which the number of holes 
omitted or improperly punched bears to the whole number of 
holes punched in all the cards, the precentage of error discov¬ 
ered and corrected becomes hardly worthy of serious consideration, 
that is, less than one-fifteenth of one per cent. It is not likely 
therefore, that the errors that go undetected are consequential. 
The only way to insure absolute accuracy would be to compare 
every card, the cost of which would be so great that it would be 
folly to undertake it. With ordinary care and with additional 
checks the transcription of data has been undoubtedly as accurate, 
if not more accurate, than in previous censuses. 

In closing these remarks relating to the population work I can¬ 
not speak too highly of the assistance I have received from Mr. 
William C. Hunt, of your city, special agent in charge of popula¬ 
tion. Much of the credit for the thoroughness of the work and 
the promptitude with which it has been done belongs to him. 

The electrical tabulating system has not only been used by the 
population division but by Dr. Billings in tabulating the vital 
statistics, and by Mr. Wines in tabulating the statistics of pauper¬ 
ism and crime. As I shall show later on, the latter report is 
nearly completed, and will be ready for the printer in a few 
months. In speaking of his experience with the card system Mr, 
Wines recently said; 

“ The essential difference between the Eleventh Census and that 
which preceded it was the adoption of the card system for the 
tallying of results and the use of the newly invented Hollerith 
electrical machine for counting the cards. Too much can 
scarcely be said in praise of this machine, which has enabled us to 
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compute results with much greater rapidity and accuracy than by 
the old method of tallying, besides giving the opportunity to make 
a much more thorough analysis of the figures. 

“ One who has not had personal experience in handling cards 
prepared as these have been cannot conceive the stimulating effect 
which they have upon the imagination of a statistical computer. 
They become endowed, in his fancy, with all the attributes of liv¬ 
ing beings, whose life experience is written upon their face in 
hieroglyphic symbols resembling in significance the traits of the 
human countenance. A card which means nothing to the un- 
initated is converted into a pauper or a criminal, whose sin and 
suffering are as palpable as if the man himself were bodily pres¬ 
ent in the room. The groups into which they are cast are like the 
divisions of an army, from the corps to the battalion. Under the 
mysterious influence of the electric current running through 
the machine, they organize themselves, as though possessed 
of volition, into these groups and subgroups, with a precision 
superior to that shown in any movement of disciplined troops at 
the word of military command. ' I can compare this current to 
nothing less intelligent and powerful than the voice of the 
archangel, which, it is said, will call the dead to life and summon 
every human soul to face his final doom. 

“ The first advantage of the Hollerith system is the more than 
stenographic celerity with which the i-ecord of each individual 
enumerated is transferred from the original schedule to the cards 
for tallying. Instead of the multiplied motions required in tran- 
: scription by the ordinary process of writing, one turn of the wrist 
suffices for the recording of each reported fact. If some time is 
lost in placing the cards in position in the punching machine, on 
the other hand the record does not require so many independent 
physical movements as are necessary even in stenographic writing, 
where each line represents a sound. 

“In the next place, the entire record for each individual is on a 
single card, and, once made, can never be changed. Under the old 
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system of tallying by check marks employed in the Tenth Census, 
recourse had to be had to the original schedule for each successive 
tally, and if the results in one tally did not correspond to those 
obtained in another the work had to be done over. Under the 
new sj'stem, when the cards are once correctly punched the 
schedules are put away forever, and there is no chance for any dis¬ 
agreement betw'een one tally and another. In the Tenth Census 
all work was done in duplicate, by two sets of clerks, and the re¬ 
sults compared for the sake of accuracy and certainty; in the 
Eleventh Census tliis duplicate proof has been rendered needless, 
thus saving both time and money. 

“The limitation in usefulness of the punched cards is due to the 
impossibility of increasing the number of holes on the punching 
plate, which are insufficient to admit of a complete analysis of all 
the recorded facts. Practically, however, this analysis can be 
carried as far as the limitation of cost of the Census will allow. 

“But the great superiority of the present system consists in the 
substitution of a purely mechanical method of counting for the 
tedious and trying Seaton slips of paper, on which the tally was 
made by pencil marks. It saves the eyes of the tallyist, reduces 
the number of tally clerks required, relieves them of the difficult 
task of actual counting, and avoids the possibility of errors arising 
from their weariness or inattention. The work which they do be¬ 
comes sooner or later purely automatic, and the speed which they 
attain by practice, if adapted to it, is wonderful. Under that sys¬ 
tem groups of co-ordinated facts are as easily and quickly tallied as 
single facts, and that without any demand on the intellectual 
faculties of the tallyist. The possibilities of new combinations in 
tabulation without extra cost are enormously increased. 

“ Besides, the sorting-boxes attached to the machine, which are 
operated by an independent electrical current, enable the statis¬ 
tician to tie up the cards in separate bundles, which are not dis¬ 
turbed until their usefulness is at an end, and then a new arrange¬ 
ment of the cards is practicable, which can be retained as long as 
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expediency dictates. For example, I have at the present moment 
273,455 punched cards, namely, 82,329 prisoners, 73,045 paupers in 
almshouses, 14,846 inmates of juvenile reformatories, and 113,235 
inmates of benevolent institutions. These have all been sorted, 
first into the five geographical groups of states, according to the 
plan adopted for all census work; then into the elements of the 
population for each group, namely, natives with both parents 
native, father native, mother native, both parents foreign, one or 
both parents unknown, foreign-born, persons whose birthplace is 
not stated, negroes, Chinese, Japanese, and Indians. This analysis 
has been maintained throughout the whole of the work of the 
eighth division, and will be maintained to the end. Then I have 
taken the prisoners and subdivided these groups, for that class, 
according to groups of criminal charges preferred against them, 
such as larceny, burglary, arson, homicide, etc. I could, had I pre¬ 
ferred it, have divided them by ages or by length of sentences im¬ 
posed, or in any other way. The final outcome of my studies will 
show that the opportunity to preserve these groupings intact has 
been of the greatest service in facilitating a more thorough analysis 
than would otherwise have been possible; and, besides, there is nO' 
room for questioning the accuracy of each table evolved, since the 
results obtained at each successive step must correspond in the 
aggregate, figure for figure, with those obtained at each previous 
stage of the entire process, and an error cannot occur which will 
not infallibly be detected.” 

This would seem to dispose of all questions as to the accuracy of 
the method, while the speed and economy is also demonstrable. 

Next in importance to the count of the people are the vital 
statistics and the statistics of the special classes; for after we know 
the number of our population, its characteristics, distribution, and 
parentage, the question of its health and physical condition natur¬ 
ally comes up for consideration. The Census Office was fortunate, 
therefore, in securing the services of that eminent authority on all 
matters appertaining to vital statistics, Dr. John S. Billings, 
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surgeon United States army, whose report for the Tenth Census was 
far in advance of anything ever attempted in this direction before. 

The great importance of complete and accurate records of vital 
statistics, including marriages, births, and deaths, is becoming 
more and more recognized in this country. Such records are the 
absolutely necessary foundation for well-directed attempts to im¬ 
prove the health and lengthen the life of the people; to inorease 
the productive efficiency of the workers; to form a sound basis for 
the enormous money interests involved in the business of life insur¬ 
ance, and for other purposes vital to the health and well-being of 
the population. The great majority of the States have still no 
satisfactory system for registration of vital statistics, although 
most of them are slowly being improved in this respect. 

The accurate collection of statistics of mortality by means of the 
regular Census enumerators is perhaps the most difficult undertak¬ 
ing imposed on the Census Office. Any efforts to secure a state¬ 
ment of facts concerning the deaths occurring in any locality dur¬ 
ing the year preceding the date on which the inquiry is made Avill 
necessarily fall short of securing a complete return. This fact has 
been well understood, and every effort made to supply deficiencies 
that could be successfully carried out. The most reliable data are 
obtained from those localities in which local laws require the regis¬ 
tration of each death at the time it occurs, and wherever the facts 
so recorded furnished sufficient data for the use of this office, 
copies have been made of the registration records. This has been 
done to a much greater extent than in any previous census. 

The great advantage of the system of tabulation adopted and 
already referred to lies in the fact that it is possible under that sys¬ 
tem to make an entirely accurate compilation of the data collected, 
inasmuch as the whole record in each case is kept upon one card, 
which is used in all the subsequent steps, and which is identified 
with the case it represents by a number, permitting quick reference 
to the original record in case of any discrepancy or inconsistency 
appearing in the results, a feature which is notpossible under any 
system of tabulation involving the use of tally sheets. 
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The most important new features of work in this direction are as 
follows: 

(1) A special study of the birth and death rates and of the prin¬ 
cipal causes of death in twenty-four of our largest cities, to show 
where the highest and lowest death rates prevail and what the re¬ 
lations of these are to topography, drainage,character of habitations, 
overcrowding, poverty, and other environments. 

(2) A special study of the influence of race upon fecundity and 
nmrtality, including studies of the birth and death rates of 
mulattoes as distinguished from negroes on the one hand and 
whites on the other, and of the principal European races which 
have contributed to the population of this country. 

(3) A special study of the relations of occupation to death-rates 
and to particular causes of death, as shown by a detailed study of 
figures derived from the records of our largest manufacturing cities 
for a period of five years, in addition to the data of the whole 
country for the census year which were obtained by the enum¬ 
erators. 

The records obtained from states and cities maintaining a com¬ 
pulsory system of registration of deaths are much larger than those 
obtained in previous censuses, and cover an aggregate population 
of over 17,000,000. The death records of this population for the 
census year in the state of New Jersey, in New York city, Brook¬ 
lyn, Kichmond county, Westchester county. Kings county, and 
part of Queens county (New York), and in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and the District of Columbia, and for a somewhat 
lesser period of time in Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, have 
been tabulated. The total number of deaths thus recorded, the 
records of which are especially accurate and complete, is 740,884. 
These records, in connection with those for the census year, fur¬ 
nish a continuous record of deaths for these localities for a period 
of six years, which will afford more reliable information than any¬ 
thing which has heretofore been published with regard to the 
vital statistics of this country. 
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Dr. Billings likewise has charge of the statistics relating to the 
insane, feeble-minded, deaf, and blind, classified in the Eleventh 
Census under the head of “ Special Classes,” A comparison with 
the returns of 1880 indicates that the enumeration of these classes 
has been upon the whole satisfactory and the treatment of the 
leturns will be substantially the same as ten years ago. 

I have not attempted such an elaborate report on the social 
statistics of cities as that inaugurated in 1880 by Col. George E. 
Waring. Still the subject was important, and it seemed a pity to 
omit it altogether. It was therefore decided to make a statistical 
report on this subject, and the results have been highly satisfactory. 
The work is now substantially completed, all available informa¬ 
tion tabulated, errors corrected, and verifications made. 

Nearly all the information for the treatment of social statis¬ 
tics of cities has been collected tlirough the several city officials, 
mostly without expense other than clerical work. Letters explain¬ 
ing the scope of the work were sent to all places having a ])opula- 
tion of 10,000 and upward, and the several chief executives were 
asked to co-operate with this office, to enable their cities to have 
full representation in the final reiwrt. Schedules were then pre¬ 
pared, covering all points to be treated, and so divided that each 
one could be referred to the officer having jurisdiction of the sub¬ 
ject to which it pertained. There were twelve schedules covering 
the following points: Altitude, cemeteries, drainage, fire, gov¬ 
ernment, licenses, parks, police, public buildings, streets, street 
lighting, and water works. The railroad statistics, including 
suburban travel, were obtained directly from the officers of the 
several roads. Bulletin No. 100 shows the manner in which all 
cities will be treated in the final report. 

The scope of the investigation is one that will be useful to every 
municipality in the country. Apart from showing the conditions 
surrounding the inhabitants of cities of 10,000 population and 
upward, it presents in concise form the cost of all municipal im¬ 
provements. The iiresent inquiry, owing to its purely statistical 
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treatment, will form a solid basis for subsequent investigation on 
the same line, but no comparison can be made with the work of 
Colonel Waring because the volumes of the Tenth Census did not 
give sufficient statistical data. 

As to securing information relating to pauperism and crime 
for tabulation, there was no essential difference between the 
Tenth and Eleventh Censuses. Schedules were sent to the 
larger institutions to be filled by the officers in charge, and for the 
smaller institutions reliance was placed upon the regular enumera¬ 
tors. The inquiries contained in these schedules were for the 
most part identical with those ten years ago, thougli some new 
questions were added, and the forms of the schedules were, in my 
judgment, materially improved. A new feature of the Eleventh 
Census, however, was the appointment of institution enumerators 
selected by the authorities in charge of the institutions, and the 
payment of such enumerators, a method which was found to work 
admirably in practice. The same plan was adopted with all be¬ 
nevolent institutions. In this way we secured three or four thou¬ 
sand of the very best equipped persons as enumerators for a class 
of work that would be difficult for ordinary enumerators to perform. 

The statistics of crime, defect, and misfortune are like the record 
of thermometric and barometric observations in meteorology, or 
like the varying movements of the needle which indicates the 
pressure of steam in the boiler. It is matter for congratulation 
that the figures for 1890 when compared with those for 
1880 show no alarming growth of these evils during the past 
decade. The number of prisoners returned in 1880 was 
58,609; in 1890 it was 82,329; an apparent increase of forty 
per cent against an increase of a little less than twenty-five 
per cent in the population at large. But an examination of the 
figures shows that this relative increase has been in the population 
of our minor prisons, not of our penitentiaries, and it does not in¬ 
dicate any greater prevalence of serious crime; indeed, it may be 
due merely to greater care and severity in dealing with disorder 
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and petty misdemeanors. The number of paupers in alms¬ 
houses returned in 1880 was 66,203; in 1890 it was 73,045, an in¬ 
crease of only about ten per cent, or less than half what might 
have been anticipated. The number of juvenile delinquents in 
custody in 1880 was 11,468; in 1890 it was 14,846; an increase of 
between twenty-nine and thirty per cent, or very nearly the same 
as that of the total population. The slight excess is an encourag¬ 
ing fact, since it shows a growing disposition to rescue young of¬ 
fenders from a criminal career. . 

In Bulletin No. 90, relating to the almshouse poi)ulation, a table 
is published, by way of appendix, which shows the number of 
outdoor paupers found and returned by the Census enumerators. 
These figures have been much misunderstood and misrepresented 
by persons who have failed to apprehend the fact that no statistics 
of outdoor relief can be procured through the agency of the enum¬ 
erators, for the obvious reason that tliey cannot ask at every house 
whether any of the member of the household are paupers. Their 
local knowledge enables them to report a few of this class. Both 
in the census of 1880 and 1890 such information as has been ob¬ 
tained in this way has been given to the public, chiefly for the 
purpose of demonstrating the futility of any effort in this direction. 
But it should be known and understood that probably not one 
outdoor pauper in ten ever has been or ever will be discovered and 
reported by the Census enumerators. 

Education was a subject of national census inquiry for the first 
time in 1840, fifty years ago, when in no entire state but the com¬ 
monwealth of Massachusetts were public schools and free schools 
synonymous. The change that almost immediately after that 
census set up the union free school as a standard in a town of New 
York swept on across the new states of the West, but compelled 
to jump over Indiana for the time by an adverse judicial decision, 
and since the civil war almost the whole Union has come into 
line for local taxation to secure the support of public schools. The 
public provision has widened for superior and secondary as well as 
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elementiiry education, not so strikingly evident in a state whose 
early policy foreshadowed what we now see, as in the nation at 
large, embracing states which for years depended mainly upon 
j)rivate interests for the education of the people. Without pausing 
to dilate upon the township land grants in all the new states for 
elementary schools and the special endowments of the agricultural 
colleges, the records show a more rapid growth of school enrollment 
than of population, indicating how vital an interest this is to the 
people. The general conditions for each decade of pupils enrolled 
in schools, exclusive of special classes, reformatory, charitable, and 
Indian schools, appear to be as follows : 



1810 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Population.... 

17,069,453 

2,025,656 

23,191,876 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155.783 

62,622,250 

All schools.... 
Primary and 
common 1840, 
public 1850, 

3,642,694 

5,477,037 

7,210,420 

14,372,683 

(0) 

etc. 

1,845,264 

3,354,173 

4,955,894 

6,228,060 

9,951,608 

12,707,683 


a Including private and parochial, each 800,000; advanced public, 65,000. 


Education has not only been a dominant consideration with the 
philanthropist and moralist, but from the point of view of the 
statesman and the economist, so much are public policy and public 
energy involved in its administration. 

The conditions point out two distinct lines of census inquiry on 
education. The population schedules embodied questions as to 
age, sex, maternal nativity, occupation, in which attendance at 
school as teacher or pupil is included, and illiteracy, from which 
could be derived tables showing the amount of time used in teach¬ 
ing, or by children as pupils, as well as an analysis of the condition 
of occupations and nativity of illiterates. 

Much is said of school age. It is to be remembered that school 
age pertains to state laws, and that there is no national school age. 
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The state laws vary so greatly on this point that it is better 
for a national census to give the facts for each year from 
four years, the minimum in any state, to twenty-one years, tlie 
maximum in any state. Individual states can then derive from the 
national reports such facts as are useful under tlieir own laws. 
The items above named have never been sought except to a very 
limited extent by any authority other than a national or a state 
census, and for the country as a whole by a census only. Few 
states h£#fe yet taken a separate census. The more stress is to be 
laid upon this matter, as in the discussion as to wbat is desirable 
for the future for the Census Office some have presumed that edu¬ 
cational statistics were available without the Census. It is to be 
emphasized that except through the decennial national census no 
statistics of national illiteracy have hitherto been available. These 
conditions, as shown by the population schedules, are being tabu¬ 
lated as rapidly as possible. 

There is another line of inquiry which ought to be readily 
handled, and educators and school officers should see to it that it 
becomes comparatively easy for even a private individual to gather 
the facts for his own satisfaction in any year. This line of inquiry 
js the reports of the institutions as distinguished from the state¬ 
ments by the heads of families. It is now a laborious inquiry, not 
altogether satisfactory, because of the exceeding diversity of rec¬ 
ords. It should be so light a work that any state could afford to 
give an outline table of attendance for the Union from its ex¬ 
changes with other states, occupying a small space, to make a 
comparative view for its citizens in any regular report. It is 
now, however, no light work to gather even the public-school 
enrollment. 

Taking warning from the fate of educational statistics in the 
Tenth Census which largely failed of publication, it was deter¬ 
mined to confine the inquiries in the Eleventh Census to a small 
number of essential questions most readily answered, the results 
of which would be capable of being most promptly prepared for pulj- 
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iicatioii. Tlie schedules sent out for the public common schools, 
therefore, asked only for the number, sex, and color of the teach- 
.ers and pupils, and a separate statement for those in high schools. 
Simple as this schedule was, it was necessary to send thousands of 
inquiries to local officials in some of the states because the ordinary 
report took no account of sex or color. Even number is not a 
.simple matter in practice, whatever it may seem in theory. In 
some cases the promotions, re-enrollment, and transfers within the 
year all went to swell the annual enrollment, while in other cases 
.all such duplications were carefully excluded, most completely of 
all the states by the commissioner of common schools for 
Eliode Island. Sex was omitted from the usual reports of twenty 
states at the organization of the Census; the chief officials in seven 
■of these were able to adjust their reports for the census year so as 
to report sex. There is an idea prevailing in certain quarters that 
number is the only essential item. Passing by the important ques¬ 
tion whether more boys or more girls are occupied in wage labor— 
and so anywhere the balance of the sexes is disturbed in elementary 
schools—here in the state of Massachusetts are a little over 25,000 
pupils in public high schools. It is well known to those who 
have paid special attention to the subject, that in the country at 
large girls greatly predominate over boys in high schools. Now 
it is a question of consequence whether the high schools of Mas- 
.sachusetts are equably educating the young people or whether they 
tend to become young ladies’ seminaries, yet the attendance by sex 
is not a matter of state record. In the nation, color becomes an 
important item as a superficial indication of race, though in large 
portions of the country one race is almost absolutely prevalent to 
the exclusion of others. 

Here in Massachusetts it was not presumed that a teacher would 
find it difficult to make a suitable estimate of the sex of his pupils 
and of the few colored enrolled in the census year from his knowl- 
•edge of changes by the time inquiries reached him. The press 
has rendered invaluable aid to the census and so to the community, 
and it was by the criticism of an enterprising Boston daily upon 
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the inadequate showing in a Census Bulletin of the reports on 
oolor m the schools furnished by the local authorities, that some¬ 
thing like a fair statement of the colored enrollment was at last 
secured for Massachusetts. The criticism of the newspaper led 
some officials even to send corrections for their original reports. 
The fullness and accuracy of reports of institutions depend on 
■school officials. If the records are defective no inquiry after the 
year is ended can be readily answered, and so for all institutional 
reports the first essential is completeness of the leading particulars 
of record. If the local records are properly made and preserved, 
■their compilation into state and national tables will be a very sim¬ 
ple and easy matter, not very burdensome upon any bureau that 
may do the work. 

In the absence of anything like a uniformity of record of attend- 
;ance, it was deemed wholly impractible to secure the exceedingly 
important item of effective attendance which could be expressed 
by the aggregate number of days’ attendance of all pupils. It is in 
evidence of the labor that the general statistics of school enroll¬ 
ment for the census year throughout the country are not yet avail¬ 
able to the public except through Census publications, and it is in 
■evidence of the energy with which the work has been pushed by 
Professor Blodgett that the facts are available to the public at so 
•early a date. The final results, with very slight allowance for 
additions to private and parochial schools, will show close to 
fourteen and a quarter million pupils in all schools, including 
nearly eight hundred thousand in private schools and a like num¬ 
ber in the subdivision parochial schools. 


To be definite, the enrollment in the common schools of the 
United States in the Eleventh Census year will not vary appreci¬ 
ably from the following statement: 



Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Tcnf'hi'r" 

361,781 

12,707,683 

337,740 

11,350,587 

24,041 

1,357,096 

ipupils . • .. 
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The office has occasion to recognize an almost universal, hearty 
and cordial co-operation by public and private school officers and 
managers of parochial schools. 

It is undoubtedly true that for the first time the United States 
Census has secured complete church statistics. By limiting the 
number of questions and by the most persistent and voluminous 
correspondence, we have nearly finished the work of showing by 
counties the number of church communicants in something like 
130 religious denominations and their several branches. These 
statistics have been gathered expressly for the Eleventh Census. 
None have been copied from printed reports, except so far as 
those reporting for districts or associations or conferences may 
have used printed matter when other sources of inquiry failed. 
The plan adopted was to secure the statistics desired through 
the clerks of the various ecclesiastical subdivisions. In churches 
having the presbyterian form of government, the stated clerks 
of presbyteries were requested to gather, by the use of printed 
circulars, the statistics from the churches within their juris¬ 
diction, enter the results in schedules and forward them to the 
Census Office ; in chui’ches having the episcopal form of gov¬ 
ernment, this work was jfiaced in the hands of the secretary or 
bishop of the diocese; in churches having annual conferences, like 
the Methodist Episcopal, the presiding elders of districts, who visit 
all their churches once every quarter, Avere commissioned to ob¬ 
tain the desired information ; in the Catholic churches the very 
arduous task of collecting the necessary statistics was intrusted to 
persons selected by the ecclesiastical authorities; in denominations 
having no ecclesiastical conferences or associations, like the Unita¬ 
rians, each pastor was communicated with directly. I may say 
that this plan has worked admirably. It would have been im¬ 
possible to communicate with all pastors direct, because in many 
churches they change their location very frequently and new 
congregations are being constantly organized, and reports obtained 
in this way would be necessarily incomplete. Each stated clerk of 
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presbytery, secretaiy of diocese or association, or presiding elder 
of district, knows intimately all the congregations within his 
jurisdiction, and this fact insures complete and intelligent reports. 
The number of secretaries, stated clerks, and presiding elders Avho 
have assisted in this way in obtaining statistics is very large. 
Many of the den'ominations for which full returns have been 
obtained never gave to the public before any statistics whatever. 
The following returns have been tabulated and are already printed 
in bulletin form : 

First Bulletin: Advent Christians; Evangelical Adventists; 
Life and Advent Union; Baptists; Seventh-Day; Seventh-Day 
German ; Six Principle ; Brethren in Christ, or Kiver Brethren ; 
Catholic Apostolic; Christian Church South; Church of the New 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian); United Presbyterian; Salvation Army; 
Schwenkfeldians; Theosophical Society. 

Second Bulletin: Brethern (Plymouth); Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormons); German Evangelical 
Protestant Church; German Evangelical Synod; Moravian (Unitas 
Fratrum); Cumberland Presbyterian; Eeformed Episcopal. 

Third Bulletin: Armenian Catholics; Greek Orthodox 
Church; Greek Catholic Church (Uniates); Old Catholic Church ; 
Eeformed or Converted Catholic Church;Eoman Catholic Church; 
Eussian Orthodox Church. 

Fourth Bulletin: Mennonite; Bruederhoef; Amish; Old 
Amish; Apostolic; Eeformed; General Conference; Church of God 
in Christ; Old Wisler; Bundes Conference; Defenceless Brethren; 
Dunkards (Conservative); Dunkards (Progressive); African Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal; Wesleyan Methodist; African Union Meth¬ 
odist Protestant; Independent Churches in Christian Union; 
Temple Society; Church of God; Eeorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints; Shakers; Amana Society; Brueder¬ 
hoef; Harmony Society; Society of Separatists; New Icaria; 
Altruists. 
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Fifth Bulletin: Lutheran; General Synod; United Synod 
in the South; General Council; Synodical Conference; Joint 
Synod of Ohio and other States; Buffalo; Ilauge’s; Norwegian; 
Michigan; Danish Lutheran Church in America; German Augs¬ 
burg; Danish Lutheran Church Association; Icelandic; Immanuel; 
Suomai ; United Norwegian ; Independent Congregations. 

The following returns for two bulletins are in course of tabula¬ 
tion : 

Associate Church of North America; Associate Eeformed 
Presbyterian Synod of the South; Bible Christians; Chris¬ 
tian Connection; Disciples of Christ; Disciples of Christ (Colored); 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Colored); Friends: Orthodox, 
Wilburite, Hicksite, Primitive; Hebrews: Orthodox, Eeformed, 
Hebrew Christians; Independent Methodist; Eeformed Church in 
America; Eeformed Presbyterian Church of North America 
(General Synod) ; Eeformed Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Synod) ; Eeformed Covenanted; Eeformed Presbyterian 
Church (Pittsburg Presbytery); Social Brethren; Society of Ethi¬ 
cal Culture Spiritualists ; Union American Methodist Episcopal; 
Welsh Calvinistic; United Zion’s Children ; Confucianists ; 
Christian Eeformed Church in the United States; Seventh-Day 
Adventist. 

Church of God (Age to Come); Baptist (Eegular); Baptist 
(Eegular, Colored); Baptist (General); Baptist (Primitive); Bap¬ 
tist (Primitive Colored); Baptist (Original Freewill); Baptist 
(Free); Baptist (General Freewill); Brethren (Owen’s); Brethren 
(Whelpley); Brethren (Old Order); Christian Scientist; Church of 
God in Christ Jesus; Church Triumphant; Church Triumphant 
(Koreshan Ecclesia); Congregationalist; Evangelical Association; 
Congregational Methodist; Free Methodist; Methodist Episcopal 
South; Methodist Episcopal; Primitive Methodist; Colored Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal; African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; Meth¬ 
odist Protestant; Presbyterian Church in the United States; 
Presbyterian Churoh in the United States of America ; Protestant 
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Episcopal; United Brethren (Old Constitution); Unitarians; Uni- 
versalists. 

The volume on Church Statistics will be ready for the printer 
by the close of this year. 

The work of the Wealth, Debt, and Taxation Division of the 
Census has been modeled after the work of 1880, which I had the 
honor to compile under the direction of General Walker. The 
debt work is now completed and in the hands of the printer, and 
I hope to have the completed volume out early in 1892. Except 
in the matter of receipts and expenditures, the scope of the work 
for 1890 is not much greater in extent than it was for 1880, but 
the work itself is far more exhaustive in detail. In 1880 the debt 
of only twenty-seven foreign nations was compiled, and these 
from unofficial sources. In 1890 full official details will be pub¬ 
lished of eighty-one countries, and their per capita. The debt of 
the United States is also much more in detail in 1890 than in 1880, 
and with it is shown the paper and coin circulation, which was not 
shown at all in 1880. In 1880 the debt of the states of the United 
States as published showed few, if any, details, and no account 
was taken of the funds held by the states, either in amount or 
character. For 1890 complete details of every outstanding loan 
and of all funds on hand will be shown for each year from 1880 to 
1890. The municipal and school district debt was not published 
in detail in 1880, except for New England. In 1890, every place 
that has a debt will be reported. 

In 1880 the receipts and expenditures of only 310 municipalities^ 
being those having a population of 7,500 or upward, were shown. 
In 1890, not only will the expenditures of these cities be shown, 
but the receipts and expenditures of the states for ten years, in de¬ 
tail, of all the counties where information can be obtained, of all 
municipalities having a population of 4,000 or upward, probably 
more than 1,000 in number, and of all the school districts in the 
United States by counties. 
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Ill 1880 no details of valuation of cities less than those having a 
population of 7,500 were shown except in New England, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and in the three latter 
the details of taxation were not shown. In the Eleventh Census, 
1890, the valuation and taxation of every place in the country 
having a population of 1,000 or upward will be published, and prob¬ 
ably in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania every place 
with a debt-creating and taxing power. Speaking as the author 
of the work ten years ago, I do not hesitate to say it will be in 
every respect a far more valuable and complete re]iort. 

I have now come to a novel feature of the Census. 

It has cost nearly a million dollars thus far to collect the statis¬ 
tics of mortgage indebtedness of individuals and private corpora¬ 
tions throughout the United States. That seems like a large Sum 
of money, but it will take, as I informed the committee of both 
Houses of Congress when the matter was under consideration, at 
least another half million dollars to finish the investigation. Did 
Congress act wisely in appropriating a million dollars to carry on tliis 
investigation, especially when the committee was informed at the 
time that certainly half a million more and 250ssibly another million 
would be required to finish the investigation? It was not a hesita¬ 
ting act. Both parties voted for it. In the Senate I believe but 
four votes were cast against the bill, and in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives not over twenty-five negative votes were recorded. It was 
a novel not to say a bold step in statistical inquiry. Old statis¬ 
ticians shook their heads and said the obstacles in the way of 
such an investigation were too great to overcome. All over the 
country could be heard murmurings of discontent and declara¬ 
tions that the people of the United States would never submit 
to such an inquisitorial inquiry into their private affairs. Reck¬ 
less newspapers made this investigation, forced upon the Census 
Office in spite of the repeated protests by almost a unanimous 
vote in both Houses of Congress, an excuse for attacks upon the 
whole Census, and called upon the people to resist the enumerators, 
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if necessary, with force. Meantime the Superintendent of Census 
was sorely perplexed. This novel inquiry had been ordered on the 
very eve of sending out the population schedules. Those schedules 
Avere complete and the public printer was ready to start the print¬ 
ing of 25,000,000, the probable number required. No time could be 
lost. To put questions in the population schedules asking every 
individual in the United States the amount of the mortgage on his 
farm or home, the motive for contracting the debt, and the value 
of his property, would have swamped the constitutional enumera¬ 
tion of the iieople. The amount of irritation which would have 
been aroused had this course been adopted cannot be estimated. 
The enumeration of the j^eople Avould have been endangered and 
for no purpose, because in the very nature of things the enumera¬ 
tors would have failed in half the cases to obtain the desired infor¬ 
mation about mortgages. The accepted theory of the Census is that 
the enumerators see personally about one in every seven of the in¬ 
habitants. Already the population schedule of the Census was 
bowed down with' the burden of a double yoke. There were twice 
as many questions as should have been propounded before those 
relating to mortgages were added. These questions, however, 
were made as easy as possible by throwing out all reference to the 
amount of the indebtedness, interest, value of property, etc., and 
confining them to a simple inquiry as to whether the farm or home 
was owned or rented, and if owned, whether free from debt or in- 
cumbered by a mortgage. If unable to ascertain Avhether a home 
was mortgaged or not, the enumerator was instructed to give the 
full name and address of the owner, and in subsequent correspond¬ 
ence the Census Office assumed that the jiroperty was mortgaged 
until otherwise informed. This solution proved a practical one, 
and has formed the basis of one of the most valuable and interest¬ 
ing investigations ever undertaken by any government. While the 
addition of these and other questions, such as those relating to the 
veterans of the late war and other inquiries, increased the cost and 
added to the difficulties of the constitutional enumeration, and 
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while my individual voice will always be raised against thus over¬ 
loading the population schedule with special inquiries, I am satis¬ 
fied that owing to the high character of the supervisors and the 
faithfulness and intelligence of the vast body of enumerators, the 
enumeration of the people did not suffer to any serious extent. At 
the same time Congress should in future legislation simplify the 
population schedule and relegate all questions relating to special 
inquiries to other schedules, to be subsequently filled out by special 
agents or by enumerators employed by the day. 

From a statistical standpoint, the work of collecting informa¬ 
tion in regard to mortgage indebtedness has been prosecuted with 
a success far beyond the anticipation of statisticians who have 
studied the question for years. At the present Avriting it is 
impossible to estimate the full benefits which will be derived from 
such an investigation. The employment of a small army 
of 2,500 special agents and clerks to make an abstract of 
every mortgage placed on record throughout the United States 
for the last ten years has attracted attention to the dangers of 
these incumbrances, to the enormous burdens in the way of 
interest, to the alarming extent to Avhich usury is practiced, and 
to the defectiveness of these records in all parts of the country. 
The agents of the Census Office have, as I have said, overhauled 
the records in every state and territory. They have traveled on 
horseback and on foot through the most sparsely-settled districts 
of our vast domain in search of mortgages, and have done their 
work so industriously and so thoroughly that we now have on 
file in Washington, as a result of their labor, the abstracts of about 
9,000,000 mortgages. Some months before the inquiry Avas 
begun. Congress, and through Congress the public, was put in 
possession of the scope of the plan adopted. That plan, with 
hardly any change, has been successfully carried out. It com¬ 
prised two distinct methods, one having the local records for the 
basis of operation, the other the population schedule, and hence 
the individual. 
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The two important features brought out in this inquiry are 
the amount of mortgages placed on record each year for ten years 
and the amount of the existing debt. It would, of course, be 
absurd to accept the amount of the uncanceled mortgages as the 
amount of debt in force. Such an exhibit would manifestly be a 
gross exaggeration unworthy of confidence. The extent of this 
defect in the records has been ascertained by the Census Office in 
102 counties representing all parts of the country, and in 61 of 
these counties that have been tabulated the face of the uncanceled 
records exaggerates on the average the true amount of the debt 
by 71 per cent. It was therefore decided to make a transcript 
of the record in every case for ten years and ascertain therefrom 
the average life of a mortgage. 

Preliminary experiments by special agents of the Census Office 
pointed to the use of the average life of mortgages, with an 
allowance for partial payments, as promising results much nearer 
the truth, near enough, at any rate, to be fairly conclusive as to 
the amount of existing indebtedness. This plan is approximately 
correct, and under perfectly uniform conditions would produce 
accurate results. An objection that can be raised against it is 
that mortgages are not uniform in amount and number recorded ^ 
each year. These variations, however, when large amounts of 
debt are considered, are not as great as may be supposed, and 
under careful observation and corrective treatment lose much 
of their influence for error. If the average life of all mort¬ 
gages under such circumstances is four years, and the total 
amount of the mortgages recorded Avithin the last four years is 
taken as equivalent to the amount of indebtedness existing at the 
present time, it is evident that many paid mortgages created 
within the four years are included within the amount, and that 
many unpaid mortgages created more than four years ago are not 
included. In such cases it is true, if the average life of mortgages 
is correctly represented, that the mortgages of the life period of 
four years now paid are exactly equal to the mortgages made 
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previously to the life period and now unpaid, so that the total 
recorded debt of the life period stands for the amount of debt in 
force. 

Our agents were therefore instructed to transcribe for every 
real estate mortgage acknowledged and received within the ten 
years ended December 31, 1889 (except mortgages made by 
public and quasi-public corporations), the following facts: The 
state and county in which the mortgaged real estate is situated; 
the year in which the acknowledgment was made; corporations, 
both as mortgagors and mortgagees, classified as savings banks, 
banks (including loan and trust companies, but not including 
savings banks), building and loan associations, insurance com¬ 
panies, mortgage corporations, and all others; the original amount 
of the debt; the actual rate of interest or, if not ascertainable 
from records, the customary rate at the time; the number of 
incumbered acres and city or village lots; and also, for the can¬ 
celed mortgages of 1880—’83, the full dates of acknowledgment 
and cancellation. For the purpose of checking this inquiry special 
investigations was conducted in 102 counties well distributed 
throughout the United States, and representing every phase of 
American life and industry. In these counties the same facts 
were taken from the records as in other counties, and also for all 
uncanceled mortgages as far back in time as any appreciable 
number of them were found in force, the names and addresses of 
the parties. Schedules were sent these 2 :)erson 8 , and in each one 
of these counties an exact statement of existing debt has been 
compiled. The enormous cost would preclude this method for 
the whole country, but work in what is termed “inquiry” 
counties has been of great service in correcting the work else¬ 
where. The “inquiry” counties also reveal the purposes for 
which the debt was incurred. By far the largest proportion of 
real estate mortgage debt has been incurred to secure the purchase 
of land, and the cost of improvements stands second in impor¬ 
tance. The security of purchase money is generally 50 to 75 pej. 
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cent of the real estate mortgage debt of the people of a county, 
and improvements generally represent from 10 to 20 i^er cent, of 
the debt. 

The following table summarizes the results of this inquiry as far 
as possible to date : 
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So much for the inquiry relating to recorded real estate indebt¬ 
edness. The result of the direct inquiry as to the debt on farms 
and homes is not yet complete. The average farm and home debt, 
shown by tabulation of partial returns from counties distributed 
throughout the Union, is $1,288 for farms and $924 for homes. 
If these averages hold good for the United States, there is an 
existing debt in force of $2,500,000,000 on the farms and homes 
of the United States occupied by owners and incumbered. Only 
some rough results of this inquiry are now known. It is probable 
that the number of families occupying and owning mortgaged 
farms and homes does not exceed 2,250,000, leaving perhaps 
10,250,000 families that hire their farms and homes or occupy and 
own them free of incumbrance. The total number of families 
occupying farms is supposed to be about 4,750,000, so that about 
7,750,000 families occupy homes. 

. The exhaustive investigation made in connection with the 
Tenth Census as to the production of meat, cotton, tobacco, and 
the cereals, and likewise into forestry, renders it unnecessary that 
the present inquiry should be extended beyond the developments 
and other changes of the past ten years, and the principal features 
of the forthcoming agricultural report will accordingly consist of 
subjects that have never before had any prominent place in 
census investigation. Among these are horticulture, viticulture, 
irrigation, the production of sugar, and the peculiar conditions of 
farm occupancy which prevail in the southern states, all of which 
carry with them their own justification, horticulture being a sub¬ 
ject of more or less importance in almost every state in the Unionj 
viticulture, an interest that is rapidly coming into the front rank, 
especially in California and New York; the production of sugar, 
an industi'y that is now attracting a more than ordinary amount of 
attention; the cultivation of the soil by the freedmen of the South, 
a matter involving social and economic questions of far-reaching 
importance, and irrigation, the agency to which some of the most 
prosperous agricultural regions of the United States owe their 
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present productiveness, and the only method as yet by which a large 
portion of the arid belt can ever be successfully brought under cul¬ 
tivation. Probably the most important investigation that is en¬ 
tirely new is that of irrigation in the arid states and territories, the 
results of which are being presented in a series of bulletins that 
will aggregate not less than 300 pages, and be combined in a 
special report, with suitable maps and illustrations. The intricate 
question of farm occupancy in the South, the outcome of the 
former condition of slavery, is being carefully investigated, and an 
endeavor is being made to trace the almost invisible line which 
divides the farm laborer from the tenant farmer. While various 
minor products of the soil have been taken account of for the first 
time in each of the great divisions into which agriculture naturally 
falls, it is in horticulture that the work of the division is mainly 
broadened. 

On the farm schedule of the Census of 1880 there were but 
twelve inquiries in the line of pomology. In preparing the agri¬ 
culture schedule for the Eleventh Census, the questions relating to 
pomology were increased to fifty. The vineyard questions were 
increased to seven, but in view of a special investigation, nurseries 
remained at two. The success of this work may best be judged by 
the several interesting bulletins on viticulture, floriculture, nurseries, 
and seed and truck farms, already published. These inquiries have 
certainly cleared the way for similar work, and our horticulturists 
are not likely to accept in the future anything less than has been 
accomplished by the Eleventh Census. Without undertaking such 
an elaborate report on meat production as ten years ago, we have 
secured a correct enumeration of the range cattle and the usual re¬ 
turns of live stock on farms. In accordance with the Act of 1889 
an attempt was made to secure statistics of live stock other than 
those on farms, that is, in cities, etc., but has not been very success¬ 
ful, though a report is in course of preparation on that subject. 

In no branch of the Census work was the plan laid with greater 
care than in the division relating to manufactures. More than a 
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year before the enumeration, Mr. Frank E. Williams, who com¬ 
piled the statistics of manufactures for the Tenth Census and who 
has charge of this work for the Eleventh Census, visited all the 
principal centers of industrial energy of the country, conferred 
with manufacturers, with the officers of trade associations, with 
economists, statists, and men of affairs. The schedules for every 
industry were prepared with the utmost caution, and new ques¬ 
tions added only after mature consideration. The items of credit 
capital and borrowed capital, heretofore omitted, were asked for, 
and the returns are entirely satisfactory in nearly all lines of 
industry. We have been able to make sejiarations between the so- 
called “productive” and “non-productive” forces, respectively, 
in order to ascertain the true proportion of labor and wages em¬ 
ployed in actual production; and a classified wage table has been 
added, to show the number of persons employed at the various 
rates of wages paid. Additional inquiries have been incorporated 
to show, as nearly as possible, the actual cost of production. 
Success has attended all these improvements. The large increase 
in number employed, value of product, and capital invested, in 
the rough additions thus far made, leave little doubt of the thor¬ 
oughness of the work. I regard the withdrawal of the schedules 
relating to manufactures from the regular enumerator as the 
emancipation of American industrial statistics. I am sure 
General Walker will be glad to learn that I took three times as 
many cities and towns out of the hands of the enumerators as he 
did in 1880, and the result has been most satisfactory. It might 
be well to state in this connection that by the provisions of the 
Census law the Superintendent of Census has authority, whenever 
he may deem it expedient, to withdraw the manufacturing 
schedules from the enumerators, and charge the collection of the 
requisite data upon experts and special agents, to be appointed 
without regard to locality. Under the authority thus conferred 
the collection of the statistics of manufactures in 1,040 cities and 
towns, without regard to population, was withdrawn from the 
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general enumeration, and the duty assigned to special agents 
appointed immediately after the completion of the count of the 
people. In all localities where the statistics were not withdrawn, 
as above noted, the returns have been collected by enumerators. 

In the case of the following industries, special reports will be 
made by expert special agents charged with this duty, as noted in 
each case: chemical industry; clay and pottery products; coke 
and glass; cotton goods; distilled spirits used in the arts, 
manufactures, and medicine ; electrical apparatus and appliances; 
their manufactures and uses; manufactured gas; iron and 
steel; mixed textiles; printing, publishing, and the periodical 
press; salt ; shipbuilding ; silk and silk goods j wool and 
worsted. 

Special schedules have been prepared for each of the following 
industries, covering the general and technical details relating to 
each, which manufacturers engaged therein regarded as best 
.adapted to elicit accurate information as to the existing conditions: 

No. 1. Agricultural implements. 

‘‘ 2. Paper mills. 

“ 3. Boots and shoes. 

“ 4. Leather, tanned and curried, including morocco leather. 

“ 5. Lumber mills and saw mills. 

“ 6. Brick yards. 

“ 7. Flour and grist mills. 

“ 8. Cheese, butter, and condensed milk factories. 

“ 9. Slaughtering and meat packing. 

“ 10. Chemical manufactures. 

“ 11. Clay and pottery products. 

“ 12. Coke. 

“ 13. Cotton manufactures. 

“ 14. Dyeing and finishing of textiles. 

“ 15. Electrical industry. 

“ 16. Glass. 

■“ 17. Manufactured gas. 
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No. 18. Iron and steel. 

“ 19. Printing, publishing, and the periodical press. 

“ 20. Ship-building. 

“ 21. Silk and silk goods. 

‘‘ 22. Wool manufactures. 

‘‘ 23. Hosiery and knit goods. 

“ 24. Carriages and wagons. 

“ 25. Salt works. 

“ 26. Leather, patent and enameled. 

Supplemental—distilled spirits used in the arts, manufactures 
and medicine. 

In the case of all industries for which special schedules have not 
been provided, as above set forth, a general schedule of questions 
has been prepared, with a view to collecting data which will 
clearly show the general characteristics of each branch of manu- 
factures to be reported on the general schedule. 

A number of bulletins have been issued from this division, and 
I especially call attention to the one relating to the lumber 
interests of the three northwestern lumber states as a sample of 
excellent statistical work. [Extra Bulletin No. 5.] 

Before the year closes a quarto volume of about twelve hundred 
pages, with illustrations and maps, will be issued from the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, and it will speak more eloquently than I 
can for the branch of the work relating to the mineral resources 
of the United States. This report has been prepared under the 
direction of Dr. David T. Day, and consists of papers from the 
following well-known experts: 
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Subject. 


Author. 


Number 

of 

Pages. 


Manganese, Petroleum and Natural Gas.. .Joseph D. Weeks. .164 

Gold and Silver.Eichard P. Rothwell..124 

Coal.John H. Jones. 80 

Stone.William C. Day. 68 

Quicksilver.James B. Randol. 66 

Antimony, Asphaltum, Ozocerite, Gyp- 
sum, Infusorial Earth, Corundum, 

Millstones, Whetstones, Asbestos, 

„ ^ >-E.W. Parker. 60 

Graphite, Soapstone, Barytes, Ocher, 

Fluorspar, Lithographic Stone, Sul- | 
phur, and Pyrites. J 

Iron Ores.John Birkinbine. 28 

Copper, and Lead and Zinc.Charles Kirchhoff. 20 

Precious Stones .George F. Kunz. 10 

Phosphate Rock.Edward Willis. 10 

Aluminium.R. L. Packard. 8 

Mineral Waters.. .Albert C. Peale. 8 

Mica.L. J. Childs. 4 

Marl.Jefferson Middleton. 2 

Tin, Nickel and Cobalt, Chromic Iron) 

* J.. ^ ^ ^ 

Ore, Platinum, and Iridium, ) 


From a statistical point of view we have undoubtedly made a 
decided step in advance in this branch of Census work. The 
increase during the decennium of the number of persons em¬ 
ployed, quantity of product, and value of product, indicate that 
the work has been thoroughly done. The favorable reception 
of the bulletins by the scientific journals of this country and 
Europe has been alike gratifying to the experts in direct charge of 
the work and to the Census Office. 

In the inquiry relating to fish and fisheries, we started with 
what is known as “a comprehensive plan,” and came near going 
to pieces on that rock. It was intended that the inquiries should 
be more numerous and far-reaching than had been used in any 
previous Census. After a while, however, some changes were made 
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and the division put on a more practical b.-isis. The present plan, 
and the one that will be carried out, in fact is being carried out, is 
the preparation and publication of fifteen reports, as follows : 

1. Marine mammalia. 

2. Fisheries of the Pacific coast. 

3. Fisheries of the Great Lakes. 

4. The Gulf fisheries. 

5. The New England fisheries. 

6. The South Atlantic fisheries. 

7. The fisheries of the Middle states. 

8. Carp culture in the Nortli Atlantic states. 

9. Carp culture in the South Atlantic states. 

10. Carp culture in the South Central states. 

11. Vessels engaged in the fisheries. 

12. Carp culture in the Western states. 

13. Carp culture in the North Central states. 

14. Bulletin relating to the edihle qualities of carp. 

15. The inland fisheries of the United States. 

Some of these reports are published, and others are now in type. 
The Fish Commission is giving the Census Office its hearty co¬ 
operation, and while the inquiry may have lost some of its original 
comprehensiveness and scope, it will have gained in statistical 
completeness and economic value. 

Railroads, lake, ocean, river and canal transportation, express 
business, and street railroads comprised one division of the work of 
the Census Office, and under the direction of Prof. Henry 0 
Adams, of Ann Arbor, we may expect most valuable results 
Part of this work is now ready for the final volume, and all of it 
will be ready for the printer this year. We shall have complete 
railroad statistics for the ten years ended 1889, termed the decen¬ 
nial work, and we shall have likewise the complete work for the 
year ended June 30, 1890. For the first time we have gone into 
the question of street railways, with some marvelously interesting 
and valuable results. The same is true of the express business. 
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The attempt to secure statistics of transportation by water has 
been made for the first time by the Eleventh Census, so that the 
work must be largely considered experimental. That there ex¬ 
isted an exceedingly large amount of information relative to trans¬ 
portation by water I am well aware, but when it came to securing 
and formulating that information we are met with those difficulties 
which always attach themselves to experimental work. What was 
sought for was the necessary figures and facts of equipment, ton¬ 
nage, value, and ownership; the returns of trips made during the 
census year; the freight carried both in bulk and in detail of com¬ 
modity; where that freight was carried to and the number of 
miles covered in such transportation; the ex 2 ienses and profits of 
the work of transportation, and a particular account of the officers 
and crew employed, with the wages jmid and length of emifioyment. 
In fact, everything was sought for that would enable the Census 
Office to furnish a complete presentation of all that was worth 
knowing concerning the industry of transportation by water as 
conducted by American craft. These statistics, it should be under¬ 
stood, do not only refer to the vessels engaged in the freight and 
passenger traffic, but they cover every class of floating construction, 
from the j)ush boat on the Little Kanawha to an Atlantic liner, 
and from a barge on the Dismal Swamp canal to a steamer trading 
with the Orient. 

In order to secure this information, complete lists were made of 
every class of vessels; over 40,000 schedules of inquiry were sent out 
by an organized force of clerks to the various vessel owners; in¬ 
correct or insufficient returns were remedied whetever possible by 
correspondence; and wherever these means were found insufficient 
special agents were dispatched to work in the field. 

The work of gathering the information was closed in July last, 
and since that time experts have been employed in segregating and 
cominling the vast amount of unclassified information. Some 
idea of the progress of the work may be gathered from the bul¬ 
letins already published on the subject. 
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As in the transportation statistics we have given the statistics of 
the fire, marine, and inland insurance com^ianies for ten years. The 
work is all completed. Of the old line life insurance companies, 
the statistics have been gathered and the data prepared for the cen¬ 
sus year, and the results are in process of tabulation. The statis¬ 
tics of the assessment and co-operative insurance compuuies (fire 
and life), the fraternal and independent beneficiary organizations, 
miscellaneous insurance companies, and the fire department and 
water supjdy of the United States have also been gathered. This 
work has been in chai-ge of the ex 2 )ert who prepared the data ten 
years ago, and will be completed during the coming year. 

The work of taking the census of Alaska and of the Indians has 
been prosecuted successfully. The final report on the Indians is 
now ready for the printer, and tlie report on Alaska will be fin¬ 
ished in December, all the material having been collected. 

The census of the Indians embraced two propositions, as called 
for in the act authorizing the i)resent census the first was 
their enumeration ; the second, a report on their condition. A 
■ bulletin. No. 25, was issued as early as January 29, 1891, giving 
the approximate census. For the enumeration of fifty-three re¬ 
servations, the United States Indian agents were appointed 
enumerators. A corps of special agents was also appointed, who 
visited each reservation, and saw that the census was properly 
taken or had been, and made a report on the condition of the 
Indians of each reservation. 

The five civilized tribes were enumerated by Indian and 
Avhite enumerators under the charge of a s|)ccial agent for each of 
the tribes, who also reported on their condition. A very large 
white and colored population was found in the five tribes, 
equal to that of several of the smaller states of the Union. 
The Six Nations of New York were enumerated and reported by 
a special agent. This work required almost eleven months. 
The Cherokees of North Carolina were also enumerated by a 
special agent. The Moqui Pueblos and Pueblos were also 
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specially reported on. A series of illustrations were made with 
brush and pencil, and also by the aid of the camera, which will 
give an exhaustive idea of the actual condition of the Indians in 
1890. Seven artists of standing were appointed special agents, who 
contributed much toward making this Census a success. The 
Indians taxed, or those living off a reservation, or out of tribal 
relations, were also enumerated by the regular enumerators. The 
enumeration of the Indians included some 30 states and terri¬ 
tories, and beside employing some hundreds of the regular enu¬ 
merators, there were 94 Indian agent enumerators and special 
agents in the service. The work was a serious problem, but under 
the able direction of Thomas Donaldson, Esq. has been satisfac¬ 
torily completed to the point of publication. Four extra bulletins 
are now under way. 

The list of names of all tribal Indians (excepting those of two 
tribes) is for the first time in any census in the Census Office, 
and in many cases both the Indian and the white names are given. 
The scope of the work Avas large, but practical, and the result has 
been satisfactory thus far. It embraces age, wealth, resources, and 
all items of an economical nature. The schedules for Indian 
enumeration Avere quite different from those used in other census 
work, being more simple. 

Besides a complete enumeration of the Alaskan population, 
Mr. Petroff, Avho again undertook tiie Alaskan Avork, Avill give an 
exhaustive revicAv of Alaskan commerce, and I have obtained a 
number of excellent monographs, written by intelligent residents 
of Alaska, descriptive of their sections of the territory. The statis¬ 
tics of fisheries and of mining have also been collected. The 
entire report will be both reliable and interesting. 

Having rapidly passed over the main features of the adminis¬ 
tration and organization of the Census Office, and having pointed 
out wherein the Eleventh differs from previous censuses, I Avill 
close Avith a brief summary of these differences, and a plea for a 
permanent Census Bureau. The Eleventh Census will be more 
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statistical and deal less Avith our latent resources and the tech¬ 
nology of our industries than the Tenth did. It includes in its 
scope several new features, such as the investigation into private 
and corporate indebtedness, the special inquiry relating to the 
soldiers of the late war and the AvidoAvs of veterans. Several new 
questions Avere added to the population schedule, Avhich, as I have 
shoAvn, Avill throw light upon important questions. A report has 
been made upon the condition of the Indians, and valuable reports 
on the statistics of education, churches, and the fisheries are nearly 
completed. To this extent Ave have undoubtedly taken a decided 
step ahead of other censuses. The population Avork has been 
strengthened. I have no reason to doubt that the enumeration of 
thepeoifie Avas fully equal to the enumeration of the Tenth CeJisus, 
and that enumeration could not be excelled under the present sys¬ 
tem. The tabulation, as I have shown at length, has been im¬ 
proved, and the classification greatly extended. Facts Avere 
collected in 1870 and 1880, but never tabulated; but their 
counterpart to date will find their way into the current volumes. 
As five-sixths of all my experts and chiefs had experience 
in the Tenth Census, the office has benefited by their experi¬ 
ence. In the special Avork, healthy statistical advancement has 
been made all along the line. We did not attempt the impossible. 
We reduced the number of questions Avhenever practicable. We 
confined ourselves strictly to the salient points. We did not try to 
be too original. We Avere not too proud to take up the plans Avhere 
our brethren of the Tenth Census laid them down. We did not en¬ 
large the scope, but often condensed it. In this way we strength¬ 
ened our vital statistics by the five-year j-egistration Avork ; avo made 
it possible to secure correct schedules of the special classes by in¬ 
stitution enumerators ; Ave brought the electrical tabulation, as 
Mr. Wines has shown us, to bear on the statistics of crime, paup'er- 
ism, and benevolence ; we discarded all but the essential questions 
in the educational schedules; Ave reduced the Avork relating to 
religious bodies to a point Avhere the preachers and ecclesiastical 
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officers would answer the questions ; we strengthened the wealth, 
debt, and taxation work at every point; we added several new and 
important inquiries to the agricultural and horticultural statistics, 
and included subjects omitted by all previous censuses ; we trebled 
the number of places in which the manufacturing statistics were 
withdrawn from the enumerators and placed the collection in the 
hands of competent special agents, paid by the day, and brought 
every expert under the control of a central head at Washington, so 
there could be no over-lapping; we applied the same method to 
the statistics of the mineral resources; we made the inquiry re¬ 
lating to fish and fisheries more statistical; we added several new 
and important features to the statistics of transportation; we 
included the ten years’ work and the fraternal and independent 
beneficiary assemblies in the insurance branch ; we made a com¬ 
plete report of the condition of all the Indians, and we have kept 
up the reputation of the Tenth Census on the report on the pop¬ 
ulation and wealth of Alaska. And with all these inquiries the 
word failure cannot be applied to one investigation. 

Having done all this, and feeling, as we do, proud of some of 
our achievements, I give you the honest judgment of my co-labor¬ 
ers when I say that much more remains to be done—that many im¬ 
perfections exist. These imperfections are not the result of dis¬ 
honest work, of incompetent work, of slovenly work ; they are 
the result of the system under which the census is taken. Time 
enough is not allowed to start the machinery of this ti’emendous 
inquiry, embracing, as I have shown you, so many subjects and 
such infinite detail. We have work here, which, if properly done, 
would be sufficient to make a life study for thirty or fifty of our 
brightest specialists, literally dumped upon the shoulders of a man 
drawn from other occupations of life, and instructed by act of 
Congress to raise an army of sixty thousand raw recruits and com¬ 
plete the task. If he takes time to do it, the public becomes im¬ 
patient and declares it drags everlastingly. If he puts it through 
rapidly, croakers rise up all over the land and declare the work 
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cannot be correct. The remedy for all this is a permanent Census 
Bureau, and already the intelligent public sentiment of all politi¬ 
cal parties is crystallizing in this direction. People are beginning 
to realize that the faults and errors of this Census are not the 
shortcomings of any one man, but of a system. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Senate I am preparing a 
report and bill for a permanent Census Bureau, which, if enacted, 
will remedy much of the decennial census trouble, and put a great 
public work on a business basis. Such a Bureau would not only be 
an immense saving to the government, especially since the intro¬ 
duction of mechanical tabulation, but it would keep active and 
competent minds continually working out improvements in census 
methods; it would keep together a nucleus of trained census clerks 
and capable mathematicians; it would admit of certain branches 
of work being done annually at a cost of a few million circulars 
and a small amount expended for tabulation; it would give suffic¬ 
ient time to perfect the work of enumeration, and it would give 
general satisfaction to all who are earnestly in search of correct 
statistics of our nation’s population and wealth. As statisticians, 
I hope you will help this idea along. It is growing with our 
statesmen. It is not a party question, and its success will be bene¬ 
ficial to all people. 



APPENDIX. 


BULLETINS THAT HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED OR WILL BE 
PUBLISHED BY THE CONVENING OF CONGRESS 
IN DECEMBER. 


SUBJECTS. Number. 

AGEIOULTUEE ; 

Viticulture. 38 

Truck Farming. 41 

Commercial Floriculture. 59 

Furseries. 109 

Seed Farms. m 

Production of Hops . (a) 

Horses, Mules, and Asses on Farms. 103 

Live Stock on Eanges. 117 

Irrigation in Arizona. 35 

Irrigation in New Mexico. 60 

Irrigation in Utah . 85 

Irrigation in Wyoming. 107 

Tobacco.Fxtra No. 13 

ALASKA : 

Letter of Ivan Petrotf on Census of. 15 

Population of Alaska. 30 

Wealth and Eesources of. 39 

CHUECHES : 


United Presbyterian of North America, Church of the New 18 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian), Catholic Apostolic, Salva¬ 
tion Army, Advent Christian, Evangelical Adventist, 

Life and Advent Union (Adventists), Seventh-day 
Baptists, Seventh-day Baptists, (German), General Six 


(o) Number 


yet determined. 
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CHUECHES—Continued : 

Principle Baptists, Christian Church South, Schwenk- 
feldians, Theosophical Society, and Brethren in Christ 
(Kiver Brethren). 

Cumberland Presbyterian, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 70 
day Saints (Mormons), Eeformed Episcopal, Uuitas 
Fratrum or Moravian, German Evangelical Synod of 
hTorth America, German Evangelical Protestant of 
North America, and Plymoirth Brethren. 

Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic (TJniates), Russian Ortho- 101 
dox, Greek Orthodox, Armenian, Old Catholic, and 
Reformed Catholic. 

Mennonite, Bruederhoef Mennonite, Amish Mennonite, 131 
Old Amish Mennonite, Apostolic Mennonites, Reformed 
Mennonite, General Conference Mennonite, Church of 
God in Christ, Old (Wisler) Mennonites, Bundes Con¬ 
ference der Mennoniten Brueder-Gemeinde, Defence¬ 
less Mennonites, Mennonite Brethren in Christ, 
Brethren or Dunkards (Conservative), Brethren or 
Dunkai’ds (Progressive), African Methodist Episcopal, 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection, African Union 
Methodist Protestant, Independent Churches of 
Christ in Christian Union, Temple Society, Church of 
God, Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, Society of Shakers, Amana Society, 
Bruederhoef Mennonite Society, Harmony Society, 
Society of Separatists, New Icaria Society, and Society 
of Altruists. 

EDUCATION: 

Preliminary Statistics for Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
Wisconsin, and cities of 10,000 inhabitants and over; 
also. Mormon schools in Arizona, Idaho, and Utah. 17 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

EDUCATION—Continued : 

Statistics for Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 

Virginia, Wyoming, and eighthy-three cities. 36 

Statistics for Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washing¬ 
ton, West Virginia, and forty-two cities. 53 

Statistics for Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada. New Jersey, Tennessee, and one hundred and 


live cities. 84 

School Enrollment .ExtraNo.il 

FARMS, HOMES, AND MORTGAGES : 

Letter to Secretary of the Interior on. 5 

Alabama and Iowa.Extra No. 3 

Kansas.Extra No. 14 

Tennessee.Extra No. («) 

FISHERIES: 

List of Products of. 2 

Marine Mammalia.. • • 123 

GEOGRAPHICAL : 

Supervisors’ Districts. 1 

Names and Addresses of Supervisors'. 4 

Areas of States and Counties. 23 

Center of Population. 34 

Population by Drainage Basins. 47 

Population with Reference to Mean Annual Temperature.. 33 

Population in Accordance with Mean Annual Rainfall ... 32 


Population in Accordance with Mean Relative Humidity.. 44 


(a) Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS, Number. 

GEOGRAPHICAL—Continued : 

Population in Accordance with Latitude and Longitude.. 63 

Population in Accordance with Topographical Features... 65 

Population in Accordance with Altitude. 89 

Increase and Decrease of Population.Extra Xo. 1 

Density of Population.Extra No. 2 

INDIANS : 

In the United States (except Alaska) Taxed or Taxable 

and Untaxed. 25 

INSURANCE: 

Alabama to Florida...Extra No. 6 

Georgia to Maine.Extra No. 7 

Maryland to New Hampshire .Extra No. 8 

New Jersey to Tennessee.Extra No. 9 

MANUFACTURES: 

Cities and Towns in which Statistics will be collected by 

Special Agents. 3 

Production of Pig Iron. 9 

Production of Steel. 13 

^ Distilled Spirits used in the Arts, Manufactures, and 

Medicine. 23 

Statistics of District of Columbia. (a) 

Lumber and Saw Mills.Extra No. 5 

MINES AND MINING : 

Quicksilver Mines and Reduction Works . 10 

Precious Stones and Diamond Cutting. 49 

Production of Slate. 8 

Production of Granite in the United States. 45 

Production of Mica. 51 

Production of Manganese Ores. 68 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

MINES AND MINING—Continued : 

Production of Bluestone . 71 

Production of Sandstone. 73 

Production of Petroleum. 76 

Production of Limestone . 78 

Production of Aluminium. 79 

Production of Lead and Zinc. 80 

Production of Copper. 96 

Production of Iron Ore. 113 

Minor Mineral Industries. 75 

Anthracite Coal Fields of Pennsylvania. 20 

Production of Coal in Maryland . 26 

Production of Coal in Alabama. 27 

Production of Coal west of the Mississippi. 43 

Production of Bituminous Coal in Pennsylvania . 67 

Production of Coal in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 74 
Coal product of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Virginia, Georgia, and North Carolina... 94 

Mineral Waters...Extra No. 4 

Coal Production. “ “10 

Marble Quarrying Industry—Monograph. 

PAUPERISM AND CRIME : 

Convicts in Penitentiaries. 31 

Sentences of Convicts in Penitentiaries. 106 

Inmates of Juvenile Reformatories. 72 

Paupers in Almhouses. 99 

Prisoners in County Jails. 95 

POPULATION: 

First Count—63,480,540. 12 

Official Count—63,633,350. 16 

By Race in the South and in California. 48 

Of Cities having 8,000 Inhabitants or over. 52 


Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

POPULATION—Continued : 

North and South Atlantic Divisions . 37 

North Central Division. 40 

South Central and Western Divisions. 42 

Urban Population, Extra No. 12. 

Minor Civil Divisions : 

Alabama. (a) 

Arizona. 93 

Arkansas. 112 

California. (a) 

Colorado. 127 

Connecticut. . 58 

Delaware. 57 

Florida . (a) 

Georgia.124 

Idaho.. 86 

Illinois. (a) 

Indiana. 108 

Iowa . 99 

Kansas. 114 

Kentucky. (a) 

Louisiana. . («.) 

Maine. 56 

Maryland and the District of Columbia. (a) 

Massachusetts. 24 

Michigan.. 97 

Minnesota... (a) 

Mississippi. 125 

Missouri. 119 

Montana. (a) 

Nebraska. 120 

Nevada. 87 

ia) Number not yet determined. 
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SUBJECTS. Number. 

POPULATION—Continued: 

Miner Civil Divisions—Continued : 

New Hampshire. 21 

New Jersey. 69 

New Mexico. (a) 

New A^ork. 116 

North Carolina. 122 

North Dakota. (a) 

Ohio. 121 

Oklahoma. («) 

Oregon. (a) 

Pennsylvania. 105 

Ehode Island. 50 

South Carolina. 77 

South Dakota. (a) 

Tennessee. («) 

Texas. («) 

Utah. 118 

Vermont. 51 

Virginia . 83 

Washington. HO 

West Virginia. 102 

Wisconsin. 9i 

Wyoming. 92 

TEANSPOETATTON : 

Eapid Transit in Cities of over 50,000 Inhabitants. 11 

Freight Traffic on the Great Lakes. 28 

Floating Equipment on the Great Lakes. 66 

Changes in Floating Equipment on the Great Lakes since 

1886. 29 

On the Ohio river and its tributaries above Cincinnati.... 88 

By water on the Pacific coast, considered as an Industry.. (a) 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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TKANSPOETATION—Continued: 

Eelative Economy of Cable, Electric and Animal Motire 

Power for Street Eailways. 55 

Eailways—Group I: New England States. 46 

Eailways—Group II: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and part of West Virginia. 115 
Eailways—Group III: Ohio, Indiana, Southern Peninsula 
of Michigan, and parts of Pennsylvania and New York. 120 
Eailways—Group IV: Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. (a) 

VITAL STATISTICS : 

Vital Statistics of the Jews. 19 

Social Statistics of Cities. 100 

Asylums for the Insane.... .!. 62 

Asylums for the Blind . 81 

Schools for the Deaf. (a) 

WEALTH, DEBT AND TAXATION : 

Financial Condition of Counties. 6 

State Indebtedness : 1890 and 1880. 7 

Financial Condition of Municipalities (withdrawn from 

circulation). 14. 

Foreign, National, State and County Indebtness. 64 

Assessed Valuation of Property.’. 104 

Eeceipts and Expenditures of 100 Cities. 82 

Public School Finances in Arkansas, California, Connec¬ 
ticut, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 

North Carolina, Vermont and Washington. 54 

Public School Finances in Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Ehode Island, South Carolina and Wisconsin. 98 
Public School Finances in Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Oliio, Oregon, 
Tennessee and Utah. («) 

(a) Number not yet determined. 
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HEARING BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. NOBLE, SECRETARY OF THE IN¬ 
TERIOR. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I liave appeared before the joi^iit 
committee for the purpose of expressing to yop my interest as an officer, 
having more immediate control of the Indians, in the payments to be 
made upon judgments of the Court of Claims for depredations committed 
heretofore by the several tribes, and to present to the committee some 
statistics in relation to these claims, and certain suggestions that I 
think timely. I shall leave it to the chairman of the Cherokee commis¬ 
sion, Governor Jerome, and his associate. Judge Sayre, to explain these 
matters more at length, and 1 am glad to have present with us also the 
honorable Secretary of the Treasury, who was a member of the Sioux 
Commission, and thus has become interested in the general question as 
to how the payment of these claims ought to be made. The occasion 
for this interest being greater at this time arises from the fact that by 
recent act of Congress the Court of Claims has been given jurisdiction 
to adjudge these depredation claims that have arisen against the vari¬ 
ous tribes from the beginning to the present time, and is proceeding 
vigorously in the investigation and consequent rendition of judgments; 
while at the same t me there have also recently been purchased from 
many different tribes lands for which the Commissions, aiipointed to 
negotiate with them, have promised large sums.of money that are 
either being ]iaid to them in hand or deposited in the Treasury for 
their benefit. The statute in regard to these judgments t'equires that 
they should be paid as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the amount of any judgment so rendered against any tribe of Indians 
shall be charged against the tribe by which, or by members of which, the court 
shall find that the depredation was committed, and shall be deducted and paid in 
the following manner: First, from annuities due said tribe from the United States; 
second, if no annuities are due or available, then from any other funds due said 
tribe from the United States, arising from the sale of their lands or otherwise; third, 
if no such funds are due or available, then ft-om any appropriation for the benefit of 
said tribe, other than appropriations for their current and necessary support, sub¬ 
sistence, and education; and fourth, if no such annuity, fund, or appropriation is 
due or available, then the amount of the judgment shall he jiaid from the Treasury 
of the United States: Provided, That any amount so paid from the Treasury of the 
United States shall remain a charge against such tribe and shall be deducted from 
any annuity, fund, or appropriation hereinbefore designated which may hereafter 
become due from the United States to such tribe.' 

Many of the tribes against whom .judgments are entered have not 
yet advanced far enough or had their lands in sevenvlty long enough 
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to-be able to live by their own labor and the products of the soil; they 
are dependent in a large degree upon the money thus provided for 
them—the annuities arising from their trust funds—and upon the ra¬ 
tions of the Government. If the money necessary to pay the judg¬ 
ments upon those claims is taken from the Indians, upon the order of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the result must be a raind diminution of 
their resources in money, which they will immediately feel. Most of 
the depredation claims upon which these judgments are being rendered 
have come down from many years jiast, some having originated as early 
as 1812; a million or more having accrued in 1836; a million and a 
quarter, at least, in 1861, and as much more in 1862, and nearly a mil¬ 
lion and three quartei’s in 1864, and more than two millions in 1866; and 
with very large sums during each of the intermediate years and sub¬ 
sequently; so that there were pending when the reference was made 
to the Court of Claims claims to the number of nearly 8,000 and ag¬ 
gregating in the amount demanded over .825,500,000. The trust funds 
of all the tribes other than the five civilized tribes amount to 
§16,246,000 and. over, so that it appears at a glance that it will take 
far more than the trust money of the Indians t<i pay any considerable 
percentage of the amount of claims pending against them. A large 
part of these claims is against the tribes the least able to sustain the 
loss, as, for instaiuie, against the Comanches there are 1,300 claims, ag¬ 
gregating over .'$4,000,000; agauist the A))aches over 900, aggregating 
$4,000,000; against the Cheyennes over 600, aggregating- over 
$2,000,000; and against the Sioux 670, aggregating nearly .$3,000,000. 

1 had the honor to present to the Congress of the United States on 
June 24, 1892, a letter in which was set forth the claims for the differ¬ 
ent years, with the amounts tliereof, the trust funds of the ditt'erent 
tribes, and a separate statement of each of the claims against the sev¬ 
eral tribes. At that tinu' there had been rendered already judgments 
in the Court of Claims for very considerable sums, amounting to 
$479,067.62, as appeared from the report of the Attorney-General to 
the [’resident of the Senate, of July 7. 1892. In my letter I stated 
that: 

III view of till' daily adjudications ol the Court of Claims against the tribes, and 
the necessary applications of the moneys of these tribes to the payment thereof, I 
deem it my official duty to express my anxiety lest this may soon lead to commotion 
and eventual outbreaks. In my judgment, a discretion as to immediate payment of 
these judgment# should be vested in some executive officer. 

I therein submitted an amendment which has been substantially in¬ 
corporated in an appropriation that was made to pay the judgments, 
rendered to the amount just mentioned. As to that particular appro¬ 
priation it was provided as follows: 

Skg. 5. For payment of judgments of the Court of Claims in Indian depredation 
cases, four hundred artd seventy-eight thousand two hundred and fifty-two dollars 
and sixty-two cents, or so much thereof as may fte necessary to jiay and discharge 
such judgments as have been rendered against the United States, after the deduc¬ 
tions reipiired to lie made under the provisions of section six of the act approved 
Marcli 8, 1892, entitled '• An act to provide for the adjustment and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredations," sliall have been ascertained and duly certified 
l)y the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of Treasury, which certification shall 
be made as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, and such deductions shall 
be made according to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, having due re¬ 
gard to the edmaitional and other necessary reciuirements of the tribe or tribes af¬ 
fected, aiid the amounts paid shall be reiminirsed to the United States at such tiuies 
and in such proporfions as the Sccretaiy of the Interior may decide to be for the in¬ 
terests of the Indian service. 
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In the exeroise uf tUp discretion vested in me I have paid all of the 
$479,090 to the different parties entitled thereto, and directed that the 
same should “be reimbursed to. the l.^nited States at such times and in 
such proportions as tin* Secretary of the Interior ma.v decide to be for^ 
the interests of the Indian service,” except in the case ot the Osages 
who have large amounts of money to their credit. 

For the time being this action relieved the situation, but we are now 
approaching a .similar condition, for the Court of Claims, since June .30, 
1892. has rendered other judgments (ti list of which is hereto annexed) 
agfiinst the different trib(*s to the amount of $91,828.86 and is still 
proceeding to render more. These judgments against the Sioux now 
amountto $11.577.25; againsttheCheyennesand Arapahoes, $19,906.99; 
and against the Kiowas and Comanches, $7,776. 

These deifredations were committed by a fornun- generation of the 
Indians of the different tribes. They have long .slept, and substantiall,y 
have been forgotten by the Indians, and we might also say, moreover, 
forgotten by our own country for many years, because, although adjusted 
by the Conimi.s.sioner of Indian Affairs, and approved in many instances 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and certified to Congress, for nearly 
twenty years no action was taken upon them. They are now coming- 
out of tiie Court of Claims in judgments for the whole accumulated 
sum of these many years, making the aggregate of money to be paid 
so vast that it will suddenly and irretrievably strip from the Indians 
the resources of their trust funds, and the consideration paid and ta 
be paid for their lands promised them of recent date, unless Congress 
will again make an appropriation to enable the Secretary to pay the 
claims and hold the Indian funds responsible hereafter. 

It has been my thought that the time for the repayment to the United 
States would be when the Indians had so far advanced on the jiath of' 
civilization and jiroductive industry as to become entitled to the re¬ 
serves in the treasui-.y. Then we might take from them what they have 
justly incurred for their dei»redatious to reimburse the United States 
and at the same time avoid indicting upon them injuries from which 
they could not recover. To take the money from them just now, when 
these tribes have recently been promised the amounts for their lands, 
would be looked upon then, certainly, as an act of bad faith. _ They 
were given to understand in each instance that if the.y sold their'lands 
they should receive the money. Nothing was said about deiuedation 
claims, or if anything was sai<l they were assured it would not be taken 
for this puriiose. It would be, it seems to me, not only impolitic now, 
but dangerous to appl^ the money, for instance of the Che.yennes and 
Arapahoes, recentl.v promised them, to pay such vast sums as are be¬ 
ing adjudged against them. It would be likewise deemed intolerable 
by the' Kiowas to have their money taken, and I am quite confident it 
would be looked upon as an act of bad faith by the Sioux if the money 
set apart for them were appropriated for the payment of these creditors. 

The Chairman. Do you understand, when these commissioners make 
an agTeement with the Indians to purchase of them a tract of land and 
agree to give them a certain sum of money to be used in a specific 
manner, that agreement being subsequently ratified by Congress, that 
it is possible for us to take that fund and devote it to the jiayment of 
damages arising from these depredations? 

Secretary Noble. Not at all. I think it is an appropriation of the 
money, is a part of the contract, so that it would have to take the 
course de.signated. 
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The Chairman. That would seem to be very clear to me as to all 
contracts ratified after the depredations act was jiassed; but how about 
a{>reeinents that were ratitied before that? Do you think the dejireda- 
tions act would authorize the defeat of‘a specific trust? 

Secretary Noule. In myjudgment there would be no such authority 
on the part of the (Jovernnient, after contract made with an Indian 
tribe that certain money should be ])aid to them or for them in a certain 
way. 

The Chairman. Take the Osagcs, for instance, who have a large 
trust fund which the (Government lioldsfor a specific purpose, and .sup¬ 
pose a depredation case arose against that tribe; do you think that law 
would authorize the application of a portion of that trust fund to the 
payment of that dei)redation claim? 

Secretary Noble. 1 was speaking morepaiticulaily, Mr. Chairman, 
with reference t<i contracts made for tlie purchase of lands. In relation 
to a large trust fund like that of the Osages, established years ago, I 
would have to have the circumstances of the ])articular case before me 
in order to decide projierly. 1 believe that if an Indian tribe has a 
large fund .in the liands of the Government, that is not absolutely nec- 
es.sary to the existence of that tribe or com-erning wliich it has not 
made an express agreement that it shall be applied as a consideration 
for something, it would be within the power of the United States to 
apply it in payment of a tribal debt; but 1 would not answer as to the 
tisages witliont a consideration of their case. 

Since you have brought that matter up, I want to say that, in adminis¬ 
tering th(‘ Department Avhich has juri.sdiction over these Indians, with 
whom there is mort' or less trouble all the time, I have considered it 
my duty to exercise sucli discretion in tin* application of any of these 
^inonej^s, even without legislation, as would not bring on an Indian war 
that would b(' more ex])(‘n.sive than the Avhole amount of any claim of 
that kind that could be adjudged. It therefore becomes a (i[uestion of 
judgment as to how far you can go. The fair understanding between 
the parties is that which should bt' (‘onsummated between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Indian tribes. 

One of the (mmmissioners has sugge.sted to me a question with which 
you may Inwe to deal, and so 1 will present it, though I do< not know 
but hfe can present it better. 1 do not know Avhether he feels like do¬ 
ing so; I do. Yon have elevated these Indians, the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, into citizenship, by virtue of these allotments. They have 
the same right in every particular, according to the act which goes by 
the name of your honorable chaii'man (the Dawes act), as any other 
citizens of onr country. How is it that you are hereafter or are now 
proceeding to render Judgments against them in the Court of Claims 
in cases where they are not parties individually ’and yet where they 
have a distinct interest in the particular fund ? 

Another point upon which I desire to address you is the condition of 
the Cherokee (.’ommi.ssion. That commission has concluded its labors as 
to the more immediate bu.siness brought before it, but there are a few 
tribes in the Cherokei' Outletthat are yet to be negotiated with for the 
purchase of their lands. The Choctaws, <'’hickasaws,Cherokees, and Sem- 
inoles in the Indian Territory have vast bodies of land which the United 
States may or may not desire to purchase. But these smaller tribes in 
the Cherokee Cutlet must certainly be dealt with at as early a day as 
possible for the purpose of having them surrender their surplus lands 
and take lands in severalty. 
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The Chairman. What tribes are those? 

Secretary Noble. They are the Pawnees, Poncas, Osages, Kaws, 
Otoes and Missourias, small tribes holding very small reservations, but 
which, unless they are disposed of, would be anobstaide to the advance¬ 
ment of white settlement through at least that portion of the out¬ 
let or strip. I want merely to draw your attention to that fact so that 
you may, if this commission is to go on with its work, recommend the 
necessary appropriation. It is a matter upon which I make no recom¬ 
mendation further than to suggest to you that it ought to be disposed 
•of. As you are aware, the commission has been very industrious, has 
done a vast amount of work, and brought to the attention of Con¬ 
gress a number of agreements upon which Congress has acted in part, 
and in part is still considering. 

The exhibits presented by the Secretary are as follows; 

• Depap.tmknt of the Interiok, 

Washington, June 24, 1892. 

Sir: The condition of atl'aira that confronts this Dei)artment upon an endeavor to 
carry out the provisions of “ An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of 
claims arising from Indian depredations, approved March 3, 1891” (26 Stats., 851), 
requires, in myjudgment, early consideration by Congress. 

In my annual report I called attention to the amount of these claims as reported 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; they aggregate in number 7,985, and amount 
to $25,589,006. The following table shows the amounts claimed from the several 
tribes; 
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Years in which the depredations were committed. 



Cheyennes and Ara]>ahoe8. 

Chippewa and Christian Indians 

Delawares. 

Eastern Shawnees. 


Kaskaskias and Peorias. etc 

Kiekapoos.. 

L’Anse and Vieuxde Sert Indians 
Menoiiionees. 


40,9' 


itoc and Fox of ()klal>onia 
Senecas. 

Senecas, Tonawanda band_ ___ 

Senecas and Sliawnces. ' 15,140,42 

Shawnees. 1,985,65 

Shoshones and Hannocks. 13,621,04 

Sissetons and Walipetons. 1,699,800, OO 

Stockbridges.:. 75,988,60 

Umat illas.j 55,270,44 

TJintah and White Kiver Ctes... 3, '340. OO 

Ttes. 1,750,000,00 

Total. 16,246,883,90 


“ In'section 6 of the act approved March 3,1891, above referred to, appears the fol- 
lowing: 

“ ‘That the amount of any judgment so rendered .igainst any tribe of Indians shall 
be charged against the tribe by which, or by members of which, the court shall find 
that the depredation was committed, and shall be deducted and paid in the follow¬ 
ing manner: First, from annuities due said tribe from the United States: second, if 
or available, then from any other funds due said tribe from 
the United States arising from the sale of their'lands or otherwise: third, if no such 
funds are due or available, then from any appropriation for the beftefit of said tribe, 
other than appropriations for their current and necessary support, subsistence, and 
education, and fourth, if no such annuity, fund, or appropriation is due or available, 
then the amount of the judgment shall be paid from the Treasury of the United 
States: Provided, That any amount so paid from the Treasury of the United States 
shall remain a charge against such tribe, and shall be deducted from any annuity, 
fund, or appropriation hereinbefore designated which may hereafter become due 
from the United States to such tribe.’ ” 

“ Under the operation of the la w contained in this section, it is apparent thata lien 
IS constituted upon all funds which now are or may hereafter become due to any 
Indians on any account whatever, for the payment of these claims, except so much, 
as may be necessary -lor their current and necessary support, subsistence, and 
education. By an examination of the tables herewith presented, showing the date 
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of origin and the amount of the claims on file in this office, it will be seen that many 
of them originated at so remote a period that the present generation of Indians can 
not possibly have any kii'owlodge of or personal responsiliility for them. It thus 
occurs that a great iiardshi]) is liable to be imposed upon the present generation 
(which is making, comparatively speaking, satisfactory progress in civilization), by 
punishing children for crimes coinmitted by their ancestors, and imposing upon 
them in tbeir advanced and advancing conditioli, a burden which was created by 
their fathers while yet in a state of savagery. If the law is permitted to remain as 
it is, it will work great hardship and will be a nutter of very*considerable dis¬ 
couragement to tbe present, if not to future, generations. Many ot the Indians 
belonging to the ditierent tribes which are chargeable with depredations are poor 
and struggling to become self-supporting, and the collection of these amounts will 
unduly punish them for sins of which, personally, they are not guilty. It certainly 
would' provoke, in many cases, a spirit of antagonism and restlessness that would be 
very hurtful, jwimarilv'to the Indians themselves, and might seriously impair the 
peaceable relations be'tween them and the fiovernment, in which event the unlimited 
exi)ense of reducing them to a state of peace would be far greater than the payment 
of these claims outright from the United States Treasury. 

“ When the ditferent tribes whieh have entered into treatii-s and agreements with 
the United States bargained that tbe moneys to become due them by reason of such 
treaties or agreements should be held in trust by the (lovernment and be ]>aid to 
them in the manner and form set forth in such agreements or treaties, it was not 
contemplated by them that it would, at some subsequent period, enact a law. in the 
consideration of whieh they could have no part, which wouhl practically contiseate 
these various moneys and divert their payment into an altogetUer ditferent channel 
ftom that originally intended and agreed uiniii. 

“ In view of tills situation, I would respectfully recommend that the act be 
amended so as leave it discretionary with the Secretary of the Interior to determine 
as to whether or not the linancial condition of any tnbe, against whom judgment 
mav be obtained in the Uotirt of Claims on account of depredations committed by 
members of that tribe, will justify the deduction froiii tribal moneys of the funds 
necessary for the payments of sindi judgments. At i)resent it will be noticed there 
is no such discretion, except as to what funds may bo necessary for the ‘ current 
and necessary eupi)ort, subsistence, ami education ’ of such Indians. ’’ 

The following table shows what disposition was made of these claims up to .Line 
30, 1891: 


Paid 01 
prior 
Paid 11 
Marc 
Paid .11 


herwise ailiudicafcd bv the f 
tlic act of .Mav 29. 1872 


elarv of the Interior 
if Congress prior to 

sinco .\Iarcir3,'i885!; 
nor, pursuant to act 
jss .January 1- 


$216, 380.83 : $438,166. 71 


278, 323. 88 1, 066, 021. 97 

336,728.42 984,433.06 

377,105.41 1,070,003.37 

213,288.69 707, 825. 65 

345,160.25 I 1,028,197.22 


Bin Indian Office Jut 


1, 733 2,000,'517.58 5. 668,800.04 


I fully concur in the views expressed by the Commissioner and believe that unless 
the law is amended as recommended we shall find ourselves involved in trouble, to 
settle which will cost the Government immensely. 

These Inditins, as a rule, are not fiir enough advanced in civilization to be able to 
be entirely self-supporting. These depredations were perpetrated by past genera¬ 
tions of the tribes, and are now being adjudicated with but little, if any, actual 
knowledge on the part of the Indians of the proceedings. The funds to the credit 
of the different tribes are, on the other hand, well known to them and the annual 
interest or other payments eagerly anticipateel and depended upon. Each diminu¬ 
tion by payment of any of these judgments will be known, and, for the reason that 
it is not fully understood, deemed unjust and made in bad faith. 

To illustrate I will take the case of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. There 
are claims tiled against these Indians amounting to $2,691,690. If 50 per. cent of 
thesi are put in judgment, and experience shows that nearer 60 per cent of the 
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amount claimod i.s allowed, there would be $1,345,845 for them to pay, to meet whhdi 
they have but $1,000,000, whiidi, it was ai;reed with them, should lie placed in the 
Treasury, the interest on whi'ch at 5 per cent should be paid them annually. This 
money is the proceeds of an agreement but recently made for the purchase of their 
title to lands in the Cherokee Strip, etc., and during the negotiations nothing was 
said or thought of as to this payment being applied to pay old depredation claims. 

It yet remains to be seen whether this $50,000 annual interest is suffleient for their 
support. If this principal is exhausted in paying the claims against them it needs 
little exi)erience t«> teach that great discontent and perhaps violence will ensue not 
only from the unexpected loss but the actual need for support for which the money 
is intended. 

All of the tribes against whom the largest amounts of claims appear, notably the 
Comanche. Apache, Sioux, Kiowa, and Navajoes, will be in the same condition if 
the claims against tlnmi are as rapidly liquidated from their trust funds, as now 
threatens to occur. • 

When the time comes that these Indians become self-supporting, the situation 
will be so changed that the moneys they have to their credit may then be taken for 
these payments. 

It has been the policy of the Government heretofore to pay these claims when 
lawfully ad.judii-ated, but to have them remain a charge against the Indians to be 
paid by them in the .judicious administration of their affairs. 

In view of the daily adjudications of the Court of Claims against the tribes, and 
the nece.ssary application of the moneys of these tribes to the payment thereof, I 
deem it my ofticial duty to express my anxiety lest this may soon lead to commotion 
and eventual outbreaks. In my judgment a discretion as to immediate i)aymeut of 
these judgments should be vested m some executive officer, and I respectfully sub¬ 
mit the incloseil amendment to the law aforesaid. 

The fourth provision of section 6 of said act is as follows: 

"And fourth: If no such annuity, fund, or appropriation is due or available, then 
the amount of the judgment shall be paid from the Treasury of the United States.” 

My suggestion is to amend such provision by inserting therein after the word 
“available” the followinjj: 

"Or if in the opinion ot the Secretary of the Interior the tinancial condition of any 
Indi.an tribe against whom judgment shall be rendered herein on account of depre¬ 
dations committed by members of that tribe is such as to imperatively demand for 
their support, education, or civilization the full amount that would be due them for 
interest on any fund to their credit in the Treasury of the United States, or, when, 
in hii judgment, it would be injudicious to use any of the moneys of the said Indians 
for the purpo,se of paying the judgments that may have heretofore or shall be herein 
rendered against them as aforesaid, in cither case he shall certify the same to the 
Treasurer of the United States.” 

Yours, mo.st respectfully, 

* .lOUN W. Nobi-k, 

Secretary. 

The I’RKSIDKXT OK 'I'HK Sk.NATK. 


Dkpaut.mkxt ok Jo.stk’k, 

Washington, I). July 7, 1892. 


8iu: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution of the Senate 
of .Inly 1, as ffdlows: 

‘‘Besolved. That the Attorney-General be directed to transmit to the Senate a list of 
the judgments rendered in the Court of Claims in Indian depredation cases since 
the 1st of .June, 1892, together with a statement of the date when each was rendered, 
in whose fa vor rendered, and the amount in each case.” 

I am also in receipt of a request from Senator Shoup, chairman of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Depredations, that there be included in the report called for above 
a statement of the judgments entered in the Court of Claims in Indian depreda¬ 
tion cases up to the Ist of June, 1892. In pursuance of such resolution and request, 
I herewith transmit a list of all judgments which have not been reversed or set aside, 
rendered in the Court of Claims in Indian depredation cases in favor of claimants 
up to July 1, 1892, under the act of March 3, 1891, "to provide for the adjudication 
and payment of claims arising from Indian depredations,” with the date of each 
judgment. 

Very respectfully. 


The Fke.sidknt ok the Senate. 


Charles H. Aldrich, 
Acting Attorney-General. 
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List of Indian depredation cases in which judgments have been rendered in the Court of 
Claims, up to July 1, 1892. 


it of Date of judg- 


Mortimer Hyiios. 

John B. Tompkiias. 

Julius Cragner. 

Isaac Van Breuiincr.. •; - -.-... 

Mary Wirtuer. a<lniinistratnx ot Christopher W idner, ileoensed. 

C.J. Van Motor. 

William T. Asboll.-... 

Mary Widner.admini.stratrix of (Jiristophor W idner, deceased- 

James Longmir<;. 

John Watkins... 

Harvey S. .'^Iitywird. administrator of Cliarles ^1>. shei>ard. deeciised.. 


4.J. Km 
William I 
B. F. Dow( 
Maggie Di 
Nils Pctci 


, admi 


• of Joseph Knott, 
inson. administratrix of A 


__ wood, administratrix It. B. Lockwood, deeeai 

Hiihert I’appan. 

Patrick O’Bvrue. 


George Harper. 

Zachariah T. Walrond. 

Charles Owen. 

James R. Meatl. 

M. J. McDaiiiid,administrator D. Peck, decc 
William M. \V right. 


iistrator of ( has. .Aiitoliees. d 


A. B. Median. 

Mary E. Owens, administratrix Plios. E. Owens, i 

James C. Loving. 

Rachael Gilbert. 

Campbell A (Jiutoii . 

John .1. Moss. 

Felix (i. Iman. 

William Kronig. administrator hamtie.l B. \\ atre 

Watrons & Burnham. . 

John A. Gordon. 

J. H. Estes. 

Jerome McAllister. 

Mrs. 8 . B. Jacobs, administratrix \V illiani .1 acobi 

V. B. Peterson. 

Henrv A, Whaley.. 

Theoilore A. Sloan. 

Joseph T. Fanning. 

■ A. J. Henson. 

C. W. Cooper. 

Daniel E. Moore. 

Seth E. Ward, surviving inirtner of Ward & (it 

Chapman & 4 little .; 

George W. McDonald & Co. 

David A. Smith & Ehen Smith. 

W. J.Welborn. 

Alphonse Bishop. 

E. B. Akerl v . 

John Henslev . 

David Cottiers . 

Arthur J. Chapman . 

Louis Pashall. 

Ezekiel Bailey. 

Susan A. Payne and Thomas A. .McClcarv, ad 

Payne, deceased. 

Richard F. Barrett. 

Barney Hughes 
B. Brockwav. adi 

J.W. Ladd.. 

Louis Bordeaux, administrator James Bordeaux, deceased .. 

George Fleming. 

Eli M. Sewell. 

Wm. McCullough, administrator Maftin W. Newland. 

Charles W. Conger. 

Hettie Bellmard. administratrix Moise Bellmard. deceased .. 
Helen Watkins.administratrix Homer Winters,dece.iaed... 

O.P. Goodwin . 

James H. Nixon, lulmmistrator John Nixon, deceased. 

Charles Rath. 

David I.iicas. 

John F.Sturgill. 

E. J. Alexander. 

WiUiam McCullough. 

F. M. Phillips. 

J. H. Richards, administrator John A. Richards, deceased .. 


ir Austin Rice, deceased .. 


167.00 
.')0.00 
325.00 
600.00 


820.00 1 Jan. 12,1892 
900.00 1 Jan. 13,1892 
98. 00 ‘ Jan. 14,1892 
575.00 ! Do. 

1180.00 Do. 

3.510.00 i Mar. 28,1892 
2. 800. 00 : Apr. 4,1892 
47.5.00 1 Apr. 18,1892 


75.00 I 
1.310.00 , 
1,950.00 


340.00 
240.00 
678.00 


1,100.00 
100.00 
90.00 
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List of Indian depredation cases in which judgments have been rendered, etc.- 
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List of Indian depredation cases in which judgments have been rendered, etc .—Continued. 


Nicholas Cordova and Filonici 
C^uvina de Luna and Nicbola 

Anastacio ( ordova .a.. 


i, a<linim8trators Josd Ignacio d( 


$1,025.00 I June 30,18^ 


I Indian depredation claims s 


Lovina Stites, administratrix of Hiram H. Peel. 

John Woody.. 

Davis Levy.. 

Henry H. Woodward. 

E. C. Hardy. 

Florence F. Fargo, administratrix of W. H. H. Fargo. 

John W. Whitford. ailministrator of Jos. Wbitford. 

Jarit L. Sanderson, surviving partner of firm of Harlow. San¬ 
derson & Co. 

Joa6 Anastasio Trujillo .. 

Nativi Montano and Juan J. Gonzales, administrators of Lo¬ 
renzo Montano. 

Wni. V. F. Earle.. 

Herman Levi, Jacob Levi, sr., partners under firm of H. Levi 
& Co. 

DeluvinaVigildeDesmaris. administratrix of MiguelDesmaris 
and Louisa D. Hcrnard. late of the firm ol M. Desmans & Co. 

B. T. Hettcy, administrator of C. (). Fuller. 

N.P. Hewitt__ 

Malcomb McNeil. . 

D. F. Bradford.. .. 

Jeremiah Graham.. 

Wni. W.Mann. . 

Theodore Coulson. 

Hiram B. Kelley. 

L. S.Jenk8. 

Augustus 1 robing.. 

Nicliolas Janis.. 

P. K. Tullev. aud Octoc.. 

James tVlntehead.. 

Jean Louis Killiet. . 

Deciderio Valdez, administrator of Jose Mane Valdez . 

Marcus Gonzales. 

Josi Saiz and Juan Urioste. administrators of Juan saiz.- 

Jerome '1. Parrot. 

M. A. Gallop. 

Jesus M. lafoya and Jos6 Miguel Baca, administrators of An¬ 
tonio C. do Baca. 

Pablo Sanchez, ailministrator of Juan Montoya. 

Stephen Stanley. 

Antonio Jose Herrara. 

Peter Corn.. 

Do . 

Do. .. 

Do.. 

Martin W. h anning... 

Joseph Lconia. 

S. A. Hamlin, ailmin 

August Ernest. 

Thos. Chevalier . 

Felix Dlibarri. 

Joseph Knight . 


Bannock.. 

l^per Coqintte. 262.00 

Klikitat . 589.00 

Chippewa. 110. OO , 

. - - -do . ; 737.25 

Cheyenne . i 7,740.00 

J icarilla and A pacbo . ! 300.00 

Naviyo. i 420.00 

Sioux .' 456.25 

Apache . | 108.50 

Cheyenne . I 8,625.00 




Yakima and Klikiti 




>r of J. B. Lowrv .. 


Hiram Leof... 


.1 Kiow 


40.00 
900.00 
400.00 
1,614.00 


2, 850. OO 
12 935.00 
1.950.00 
250. 00 
150.00 


200. OO 
1.000.00 
2,025.00 
125.00 
$587.87 
1,550.00 
2,700.00 
925.00 
1.057.95 
375. 00 


xoiai. j . *01,828.86 

Sioux. $11,577.25 

Cheyenne and Arapaho. 19,906.99 

Kiowa and Comanche. 7,776.00 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES FOSTER. 

My practical knowledge of Indian affairs is covered by my experience 
as a member of the Sioux Commission. That commission succeeded in 
inducing the Sioux Indians to convey to the Government about nine or 
ten million acres of their lands, agreeing to take separate reservations 
and to take allotments in severalty. We interpreted to them the law 
of Congress, and we made certain statements to them. Among those 
statements was an estimate of what they would receive for the lands 
they were asked to dispose of. We fixed a sum, and, by looking over 
the report, 1 find that we stated to them that after they had received 
their cows, farming utensils, and houses they would have about $0,000,000 
left, which would be a trust fund, upon which they would receive 5 per 
cent interest to be used in certain ways. My impression is that, if we 
could have known that any interference was to be had with that trust 
fund, that any portion of it was to be paid as damages for depredations, 
we would have failed of success. 

In our report we say to the President that we desire, if our action is 
to be approved, that our interpretation and our statements should be 
recognized by him as part of that approval. So that, as a member of 
that commission, 1 feel that, if this money were to be diverted so as to 
be used for payment of the Indian depredation claims, it would be a 
violation of good faith on the part of the Government towaid those 
Indians. 

1 believe, furthermore, that it would cost the Government much less 
to pay these claims outright than to undertake to pay them out of this 
class of funds. I think Mr. Jerome, who has had much larger experi¬ 
ence than I have had, will say to you that if he had intimated to those 
Indians that any ])art of this money was to be used for payment of 
Indian depredation (daiins we would never in the world have succeeded 
in getting fi’om them an agreement. I suppose it is the policy of the 
Government to secure these lands through the employment of these 
commissions, and therefore it seems to me that the utmost good faith 
should always be maintained, and that whatever the commission has 
promised these Indians, and the Government of the Giiited States has 
accepted, should be carried out inviolably. 

That is all I have to say, and 1 say that from the experience I have 
had with these Indians and my observation while among them. 

The Chairman. Have vou any idett that there has been any attempt, 
by legislation or otherwise, to divert that $3,000,000 (which you prom¬ 
ised those Indians should be deposited in the Treasury for a specific 
purpose) to the payment of these depredation claims f 

Mr. Foster. I liave no specific information on that subject, not hav¬ 
ing examined the law, but 1 understand that the law provides for the 
payment of these Indian depredation claims, as I learn this morning 
from the Secretary of the Interior, from these trust funds. We asked 
them to make the agreement provided for under the law of Congress. 
Under the agreement of 18(i8 it seems that even when any lands were 
ceded the Government should obtain the as.sent of three-fourths of the 
male Indians over 18 years of age. We took that law without inter¬ 
pretation of the Secretary of the Interior, studied it carefully, made 
our own interpretation, and possibly modified our views somewhat to 
suit the occasion. Still, I think it was a fair and just interpretation of 
the law, and at every agency to which we went we made the statement 
of our interpretation and answered their questions, some of which were 
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very intelligent, as you will find, especially those of John Grass at 
Standing Kock. We estimated the value of the lands and told them 
what this trust would be. 

Hon. John A. Pickler. Were there not a number who were hostile 
to this agreement, who contended to the other Indians that the Gov¬ 
ernment would divert this fund, and that the provisions of the agree¬ 
ment would never be carried out in good faith ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, that is so. 

The Chairman. Were your side promises, if I may use that idirase, 
carried out? . 

Mr. h OSTBR. I am proud indeed to say that Congress has ratified 
every suggestion we have made. 

The Chairman. Then we have endeavored to carry out the agree¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Foster. In perfectly good faith. 

The Chairman. So that it those who come after us undertake to 
divert this fund it will not be your fault or ours ? 

Mr. 1' OSTER. It will not be my fault, I am sure. I do not know what 
this law is, and I have had a different view of it from that given us 
this morning by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Secretary Norle. It may be that our own skirts would be clear for 
what we have done, but the Indian is a fixture there, and not knowing 
about the changes taking jilace here will have his opinion. 

The Chairman. In order to keep our skirts clear it might be well to 
embody the statement into the stipulations that the United States con¬ 
siders itself bound until it changes its mind.< [Laughter.] 

Senator Platt. I understand the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of the Treasuiy both to supjiose that there is no discretion 
as to whether they will pay the judgments of the Court of Claims out 
of the funds deposited in the Treasuiy for the tribes. 

Mr. Foster. Under the law of 181)1 that is so. 

Senator Platt. Why is it not just as hard and imnioral to deduct 
from the funds which are in the Treasury and which the Indians un¬ 
derstand are there for their benefit and to be applied in a specific man¬ 
ner, as it is to take it out of funds which may be put in the Treasury 
under the agreements? 

Mr. Foster. That is a question. 

Senator Platt. The law is explicit that the claims shall be paid, 
first, out of annuities; if there are no annuities, secondly, out of the 
principal of the funds themselves; and thirdly, if that is not sufficient, 
out of any appropriations that may be made for the Indians. 

The Chairman. Gut of “ moneys not otherwise appropriated.” 

Senator Platt. It does not say so. 

The Chairman. Unless set ajiart for a particular purpose you can 
not take it away from them. 

Senator Plat'J'. Suppose it be set apart to pay to the Indians inter¬ 
est upon itat certain specified times. Thatis all the specification there is. 

The Chairman. If it be set apart for the purpose of paying to the 
Indians the interest at particular times, then you should not take that 
interest to pay something else, for that would be approiiriating it to 
some other juirpose. It is true you can do it, because the United States 
has the power, as it has the power to rob the Treasury. The law of 
1891, it seems to me, must be con.strued to mean that the moneys in 
the I'reasury belonging to those Indians are not there for any other 
purpose. 

Senator Platt. To put that construction upon the law is to say that 
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as respects payment out of the Indian funds tlie law is to be held en¬ 
tirely nugatory; that it does not mean anything. 

The Chairman. It is very unwise to leave it in uncertainty, so that 
they would be compelled to go into court to secure their rights. 

Hon. II. U. Rockwell. Under the language of the statute of 1891 
I do not see how there can. be any other possible construction, for it 
says: 

Sec. 6. That the amount of any judgment so rendered against any tribe of Indians 
shall bo charged against the tribe by which, or by members of which, the court shall 
find that thedej)redation was committed, and shall be deducted and ))aid in the follow¬ 
ing manner: First, from annuities due said tribe from the I’niled States; second, if no 
annuities are due or available, then from any other funds due said tribe from thel’nited 
States arising from the sale of their lands or otherwise; third, if no such funds are 
due or available, then from any appropriation for the benefit of said tribe, other than 
appropriations for their current and necessary support, subsistence, and education. 

How can you con.stiTie that, except that it is to be deducted from the 
moneys already due and payable or to become due to those Indians? 

The Chairman. Suppose the United States owed you S10(),000 and 
had bound itself to iiay you in a particular way; that the Cnited States 
should pass a law afterwards saying it would not do it, but would ]>ay 
it to Mr. Foster, instead of you, because it thought you justly owed that 
much to Mr. Foster; do yon suppo.se the United States could do that? 

Mr. Kockwell. I want to say this: That if the United States owed 
me $1(K),0(K) and had set it ai)art to pay me the interest thereon when 
due, and it should afterwards be found that I had committed a tort 
against .Mr. Foster for which he had obtained judgment in damages 
against me in a court of the United States, tlien *the United States 
would be perfectly justifiable in withholding from me the payment of 
that interest as a set-off to the amount of the judgment so obtained. 

The Chairman. Y^ou commit a tort against Mr. Foster; l\lr. Foster 
gets judgment against you for $100,000; you have money in the U. S. 
Treasury; and yet the United States, without yourpeimission, will say, 
“ we will pay it to Mr. Foster, not to you 1” 

Mr. Eockwell. Excu.se me one moment. The terms are that not 
only is Mr. Foster a defendant in the case supposed, but the United 
States is also, and the judgment is against the United States, and the 
United States had it to pay, and did pay last year $479,000. 


STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID H. JEROME. 

With the permission of the chairman, I will say that my object in 
appearing before this joint session of the two committees is to respect¬ 
fully reipiest that in any legislation that may hereafter be enacted 
timehing the ratification of contracts we have already made with In¬ 
dian tribes, provision be made that shall shield the moneys that the 
Government has through our contracts agreed to pay the Indians 
from being appropriated to pay these judgments. That is our proposi¬ 
tion. 

These committees are well aware that this Cherokee Commission has 
been laboring in the Indian Territory for something over three years, 
and that during that time we have consummated agreements with a 
great many Indian tribes. Several of the tribes have been amalga¬ 
mated, but our work has been condensed into eleven contracts. The 
Comanches, Apaches, Poncas, Kiowas, Pawnees, Arapahoes, Chey¬ 
ennes, Kickapoos, Pottawatomies, and Wichitas are the tribes that we 
have dealt with, and who will be subject to that law of 1891 when the 
12060-2 
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claims that, have been liled aj^ainst them shall have been duly adjudi- 
eated in the Court of Claims. 

Senator Platt. There would be nothing against the Cherokees? 

Mr. Jerome. 1 f there should be anything against the Cherokees they 
are able to speak for themselves. 

Senator Platt. There would not be likely to be any claims against 
them. 

Mr. Rockwell. Of this (>00,000 there is only .S8.‘),000 claimed 
against the Cherokees. 

Mr. Jerome. I have not checked them off the list, and do not speak 
for them because they are entirely able to speak for themselves. But 
in order to understand why we earnestly desire that these funds shall 
be sacredly kept for them 1 desire to say that these Indians are mere 
children, in the better sense of the word. When the commission ap¬ 
proaches them to deal with them for their lauds, their first response is 
that: 

Wei iiTeluiliuus; we know nothing of any new life; we know nothing of the white 
niJin’a ways; and we shall he unable to subsist if you take from us the ordinary 
means of procuring a livelihood as the Indians have done; that is to say, if you re¬ 
strict us in lauds. 

Then, like the simple itersons that they are, according to our view, 
they say, Now, what scheme have you to present to us that will enable 
us to live like white men 

In response to that inquiry from the Indians we say to them: 

The first thing we want you to agree to is that you will take homes in allotments 
on the reservation where you now live. 

Very good. If we should take homes in allotiuents we have no money with which 
to build fences and houses, and to break lands, or generally to enter ui>ou an agricul¬ 
tural life. 

To that we have always answered in this way: 

The Government fully appreciates all that, fully appreciates your surroundings 
and conditions, and in order to provide the means for you to go forward in this new 
mode of life you are to have so much money in lieu of the surplus lands you surren¬ 
der to the Government; that in detail the Government will give you so much money 
the first year, so much the second year, and so much the third year, and so on. That 
money will be distributed per capita among the Indians on this resery.atiou. 

We have to bring it down specifically to just so many dollars and 
cents that each Indian will get, and not only what each Indian will get, 
but what his wife and eaidi of his children will get, and which will en¬ 
able each Indian head of a family to build a house costing a certain 
amount, to build fences, to break up land, to buy a wagon and team, 
agricultural tools, and all the.se things very minutely stated. 

After explaining these matters in that way, and they become satis¬ 
fied that we are thoroughly honest about it and are acting in good 
faith, they yield. They yield the most implicit confidence in and reli¬ 
ance upon the integrity of the men who are talking to them. They 
know no more than children about what should go into the paper 
agreement in order to protect their rights. That is left entirely with 
the commissioners who visit them, and it is a very grave responsibility 
to jmt upon anybody who deals with Indians. 

Now, the commission was not advised of the enactment or of the pro¬ 
visions of that law of 1S91, and we ingood faith stated to them specific¬ 
ally every time that they would have so much money at such a time, 
so much at such another time, and that they could rely upon it because 
the faith oHhe Government of the United States was pledged to make 
those payments. Had the commissioners been advised of the provi- 
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sions of that law of 18!>1 it would have been our bounden duty, of 
course, to explain it to the Indians, because, entertaining con.scien- 
tious scruples in regaid to dealing with the Indians, our only way was 
to gain their confidence, to be fair with them, and to be full in our ex¬ 
planations as to what their future life should be. 

There is another peculiarity about the Indians, that they a.ssume that 
every commissioner representing the (iovernment—it may be a violent 
assumption—has full pre.science to determine not only what has been 
done, but to tell what will be done for all time to come. So that if a 
commissioner ever confesses to them that he can not tell what is going 
to be done at any time within the next hundred years, he is set down as 
a man not fit to represent the United States in dealing with Indians. 
They rely inqilicitly upon what is said to them by commissioners. Had 
they been told this case by the commissioners, that this money was 
liable to be diverted into other channels, there is no question in onr 
minds at all—it admits of no doubt—-'but that that would have been the 
end of our negotiations. 

I have further tosay,as drawn out by your chairman, that where funds 
are specifically set apart that they' may be sacredly guarded in the 
Treasury, to draw 5 jier cent interest, under the agreement, and where 
it has also been told them that when the (Iovernment gets ready, atits 
pleasure, to cease to jiay that interest, the principal will be distributed 
per capita, they have implicit confidence in and have relied upon that 
statement. 

Senator Rlatt. Do you not think it is true that, as I’egards each of 
these funds, the Indians themselves understand that at .some period, 
near or remote, it is to be divided among them per capita? 

Mr. Jerome. That is just what I was saydng. They have been told 
in every imstance that when the Government gets tired of paying 5 per 
cent interest on the amounts left in the. Treasury, then there will be a 
further distribution among the Indians of so many dollars and cents to 
each one, if they have the same number then as now. So that in every 
instance they'have been tidd, dinvn to the mo.st minute details, just what 
they could rely' upon, what they could use their money for, and how 
they- could enter upon and carry out this new life that is ])roi)o.sed for 
them. 

Senator Platt. With reference to the funds which were put into the 
Treasury before yon commenced to negotiate these agreements, did the 
Indians not understand just what sum would be due them? 

Mr. Jerome. I will not say that, because our agreements have never 
contemplated or included any arrangements of the Government with 
reference to any' of the Indian funds already in the Treasury'. 

Senator Platt. But I understand that every' Indian tribe that has 
had a fund in the Treasury, even before you commenced to negotiate 
your agreements, has that feeling about it, that at some time that fund, 
if they arrive at a certain stage of civilization, will be divided among 
them per capita. 

Mr. .Ierome. Certainly. I will state that, while that was not cov¬ 
ered by our agreements in writing, yet all of our statements to them as 
to what they would have in the future always took into account the 
money that would be di.stributed under contracts existing with them 
prior to the making of our agreements; so that we bunched them to¬ 
gether, to tell them what their resources would be in the luture. In 
every phase of it they have been led to believe by our statements that 
they would have so much money without any of this money being di¬ 
verted to any other purpose. 
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Mr. Kockwell. I suppose nothing was said about any depredations 
they had connnitted ? 

Mr. -Ierome. In one instance a Comanche chief asked the commis¬ 
sioners whether it were possible for claims to be proved uj) against 
them which would involve a diversion of their funds. 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas. What was the answer ? 

Mr. Jerome. The answer was not what can be repeated exactly from 
memory, but it was Just such an answer as anybody would make if he 
did not know what to say. 

Senator Platt. The fund which goes to the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes.is a .joint fund, is it not? 

Mr. Jerome. Yes; they are a consolidated band of Indians, made 
up of those two elements, the Cheyennes and the Araiiahoes. 

Senator Platt. The claims against them, luDvever, would be against 
them in their separate tribal cajiacity, would they not? 

Mr. Jerome. That is a constriTction which 1 am not prepared to dis¬ 
cuss. 

Senator Platt. 1 mean this: That the claims would be against the 
tribe—the Comanches, or the Arapahoes, or Kiowas, before they were 
consolidated ? 

Mr. J EROME. Oh, j es. I findin the list lying here on the table claims 
tiled against the individual elements of the consolidated tribes. The 
Wichita tribe, as we denominate them, is coniiiosed of some eight or 
nine bands that have been attiliated and consolidated, and there are 
claims against some of the elements of that consolidation. In view of 
that, as 1 was saying, we did not know whether it might hot be possi¬ 
ble that money might be retained for the payment of those claims, and 
M e did not make it clear to them that it would be, and we were just as 
clear in leaving them with the impression that it would never be di¬ 
verted as though it had been so stated in terms. We were not advised 
as to the provisions of the law, and were consequently embarrassed as 
to just what we ought to say to them about that, but on general prin- 
cijiles we made the best explanation we conld. Xow, the agreement 
with the Cheyenuesand Arapahoes wasconsnmmated before the passage 
of this lav', and, as I said a while ago, yon could never convince those 
Indians that the Congress of the United States did not contemplate in 
passing that law that these commissioners had no knowledge of it; you 
can not convince them under any circumstances of any such thing. 

The Chairman. Were any of the agreements ratified by Congress 
before the passage of this law ? 

Mr. Jerome. Yes; the Arapahoe agreement was ratified before. We 
ask for the protection of the fund of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
just as much as M e do for those agreements not yet ratified, because 
the good faith of the Government and the good faith of the commis¬ 
sioners, in my judgment, are pledged that the funds should not be di¬ 
verted. The agreements were ratified with the Kiowas, Pottawato- 
mies, and Absentee Shawnees. 

Senator Jones. Then your idea is that no part of this money can be 
diverted ? 

Mr. Jerome. By no means, without breaking faith with these In¬ 
dians. And let me say here that one of the most hopeful signs we 
have ever found to encourage us in the building up of civilization 
among the Indians is the implicit reliance they have upon the good 
faith of the Government towards them. They have just as implicit 
reliance upon the good faith of the Government as a child has in its 
mother. They do not doubt and have never doubted, that the Gov- 
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erument Mill deal fairly \vith them; and anything that Avould mar or 
break that confidence they have in the Government would set them 
back further than any one act I can name. The.y are drawing into line 
now, and Ave are encouraged in the belief that they are making progress 
in that Avay. After they liaA^e thus put themseKes implicitly in the 
hands of the GoA-ernmeiit, to be guarded and taken care of with respect 
to these allotments that ha\'e been made, if they should ever be Avar- 
ranted in saying that they have not been treated fairly, thej’ AA'ouId 
retrograde and become vicious and ugly, having no means of defending 
themselAT's except by committing vicious acts. 

I want to draAv one distinction AA liich may have escaped the minds of 
some here: That the hiAv of 1S!)1 is very radical in its proA’isions about 
dh'erting these Indian funds. It is my understanding of the law that 
the only discretion noAv in the Secretary of the Interior to take this 
money out of the Indian funds in the Treasury is covered by the act 
making t!ie api)roi)riation of §47!>,000 to ])ay judgments rendered since 
the passage of the act of 181)1. 

Mr. KoCKA\’'Eli,. The qualification there AA-as that, as soon as practi¬ 
cable after the passage of the act, such deductions should be made 
according to the disci-etion of the Secretary of the Interior, having due 
regard to the educational and necessary AA'ants of the tribes affected. 

Mr. Jerome. That is an appropriation act providing tlie funds to 
meet judgments rendered by the Court of Claims ? 

Mr.’KoFKAVELL. Yes. 

Mr. Jerome. The act of 181)1 {)recedes that and is tlie general law 
that governs the Avhole; so that Avhen tln-se iiayments are made under 
this special appropriation act the hiAV ceases to confer di.scretion upon 
the Secretary of the Interior. You then go under the general laAv for 
all that comes after that uidess there is a modification of it in some 
way. 

Senator Jones. Your idea, tlien, is that, no matter Iioav mucli AA’ealth 
any tribe of Indians may have accumulated in the Treasury under any 
agreements made Avith them about selling their lands, and agreements 
are afterwards made between commissioners and themselves, they have 
been led to believe that the Government Avould not suffer any deduc¬ 
tions to be made from those funds on account of these depredation 
claims, and therefore none ought to be made ? 

Mr. Jerome. My judgment at present about it is that they liaA^e had 
no notice that these claims Avould be made against them, and that 
therefore they AAmuld be taken by surjArise AA'hen ctAufronted Avith them. 

The Chairaian. Then you think, if yon make an agreement uoaa’ Avith 
these Indians in AAiiich you sti])ulate that they shall be jAaid for this 
land in a jAarticular AA'ay, and Congress ratifies that agreement, AAuth- 
out any further action the accounting officers of the Treasury can take 
that money and appropriate it in another Avay? 

Mr. Jerome. I liaA’e no doubt of it, unless there be some siACcilic 
provision as to Avhat use the money shall be put to. In the agreements 
that this commission has made there are no i)rovisions as to the use to 
which the money shall be ])ut. Our talk to tlnun did cover that, but 
the agreements in Avriting covered no such provision. 

The Chairman. Can not the United States modify that deiiredation 
laAv ? 

Mr. Jerome. Oh, certainly. Congress can modify it. 

The ChairA iAN. Then if Congress makes a la\A’ prescribing that a 
certain sum shall be jiaid in a certain Avay does not that modify that hiAv ? 

Mr. Jero.aie. I do not know about that. The Cherokee Commission, 
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lot mo here say, with all due resi)ect to the committees, are of opinion 
that there is wisdom enough here and sufficient legal aceumen to prop¬ 
erly guard these funds we arc talking about, dust what that way is 
it is not for us to prescribe, but we do sincerely urge, with all the energy 
we can command, that it be done in some way. 

Hon. SA:nuEL W. Peel. Should any of these funds, arising from any 
of the agreements yon gentlemen have made with the Indians, be di¬ 
verted in future to the payment of any of thesejudgments of the (’ourt 
of (Maims, you believe that would be a violation of the good faith of 
the (Government ? 

IMr. .Jerome. Most assuredly. 1 would im])ress it upon you, gentle¬ 
men of the committees, and 1 rei)eat, that in our talks to the Indians 
about bow they wer(‘ to continue in this m-w life we explained to them 
that if they already had any inori* money in the Treasury that would 
yield them so much each year, and this new agreein.ent would provide 
for them to hav(‘ so much money in (*aeh yeaix and that putting the two 
together it would make so much. To au Indian that is just as binding 
in honor as though it wtue jmt m the paper itself. 

Let me say further, that in discussions we have had with many of 
the tribes, where I have heard one Indian say he remembered about 
what was in a treaty or what was in any agreement they had made with 
the (Government, I have heard a hundred say that they remembered 
well what the (’ommissioner said to them, what the Secretary of the 
Interior said to them, what the ('ommissioner of Indian Affairs said to 
them, or what some general said to them. They base their rights and 
their claims ab.solutely upon what they can remember of what .some 
commissioner or authorized representative of the. (Government may have 
said to them. That is their way of perpetuating these things, and it 
is handed down by tradition, one man saying that his grandfather was 
pre.scnt and heard general and commissioner .so-and-so say this or that. 
That is conclusive with them. They do not say that the agreement pro¬ 
vides one way or the other. 

So J say that, considering what we have said to them about their 
present funds in the Treasury, with what we proposi- to give them in 
ihe future, they have reason to believe in their way that these funds 
that they now have in the Treasury will not be diverted. Put this law 
of 1891 provides for paying these judgments out of money that may 
hereafter arise from the sale of these lands. That is a very important 
])rovision, Air. Chairman. It ])rovides for ])ayment ont of annuities. 
The Pawnee Indians have au annuity of $.'U),tH)0 under juior treaties. 
In our conversations and interviews with the Pawnees we have put 
that 8;?(i,U0(l with what we are t(j give them, and that shows them the 
road by which to reach ])rosperity in the white man’s way. 

The ChairAN. Suppose you put in the agreement a provision that 
neither this sum uor any other sum of their’s in the Treasury shall be 
subject to the depredation law, and that that agreement be ratitied by 
Congress. 

Mr. .Ikrome. If you will,put that in the act ratifying our contracts 
it will c(‘rtaiuly satisfy our notions of propriety. The agreements are 
ali-eady made. If we were to go forward with our i)resent information 
there is no (piestion but that we should incorporate in every contract a 
provision that would preserve those funds. We feel earnestly about 
’it. and there is no phase of it that may result in diverting one dollar 
of tlie.se funds that would leave the (Government in good standing with 
these Indians, that would leave them with any respect for these Com- 
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missioners, or that would not leave the Commissioners in the condition 
that they would be ashamed they had been there. 

Air. Rocewell. You alluded to a modification of the law by the ap¬ 
propriation act of 189ff, and said that while its iirovi.sions would seem 
satisfactory to you they would exjiire with the year for which the ap¬ 
propriation was made; woidd such a ])ermanent modification of the gen¬ 
eral law be satisfactory ? 

Air. Jerome. Let me answer in this way: It is like a wooden leg; if 
that is the best we can get it will do. But if you would make it so that 
it would be beyond que.stion as to liow some future Secretary of the In¬ 
terior would act, then we would be satisfied. 

Air. Rockwell. It strikes me that it is better for the Government 
and safer for the educational and other requirements of the Indians 
than the modification of the law as suggested by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Air. .Jerome. So I think; very much better and safer. But that way 
is better than none. If we had the agreements to make over again we 
would incorporate in every one of them a provision that these funds 
should never be diverted to any other puri)ose excei)t to be distributed 
among the Indians. 

Senator Platt. That would mean that the Government should pay 
out of its own moneys Avhatever judgments nught be rendered. 

Air. Jerome. The Government mu.stlook out for itself and discharge 
its responsibilities in that iiarticular. 

Senator Jones. In' other words, that the Indian should never be com¬ 
pelled to pay his just debts. 

Air. Jerome. I am not defending the Indians who committed these 
de])redations, but 1 call your attention to the fact that they have no . 
record method of perpetuating testimony. IMiese claims are for dam¬ 
ages occasioned by wrongs that were committed years and years ago. 

Senator .Tones. Do yoU think the Government liable for those dam¬ 
ages? 

Mr. Jerome. That I do not know; but this is what 1 want to call 
to the attention of the committee: That you should remember that 
every child born at the time of the completion of these allotments has 
the same interest in those allotments as the adult male has to-day. 
Xow, the child or middle aged iierson may have no means of defending 
himself; he can not go into court; he will never have his "day iii court 
to defend his interests, and yet you divert his money in order to i)ay 
claims that, to .say the least, will not decrease* when presented to the 
Court of (Maims. ' 

Air. Rockwell. Do you not think it would be, better to leave the law 
so thatwecouldusethe Indians asa makeweight? In other Avord.s, would 
it not be better, as ])art of tlie consideration for the payment of these 
funds, to have it understood that the Government slionld pay the depre¬ 
dation claims, so that the Indians might take more interest in helping 
to make the necessary inoofs in defense of those claims? Fori assume 
that if the damage occasioned was really only .810 a claim Avonld be 
presented for at least 8190, and that if the damage was only 8100, a 
claim would be presented for 81,000. It seems to me if this "idea were 
adoi)ted we could liave the assistance of the Indians in securing jn-oofs 
to reduce these claims. 

Air. .Jerome. I will answer that somewhat in the fashion of the answer 
of the minister to China Avith reference to Avhat eff'ect the Chinesf* ex¬ 
clusion act would have upon the Chinese nation. He said that there 
would not be one man in a ndllion in the Chinese nation avIio would know 
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about it. So I say there would not be one man in a hundred thousand 
who would know of the existence of these claims. 1 will answer further, 
as a practical proposition, that if you want to deal with the Indians you 
do not want to go with the butt end of the dog ahead; you want to go 
in a better way, in the way pointed out, the way that will better him and 
better th<‘ condition of his wife and children; not holdover him in ter- 
rorem something that may happen to him if he does not, lor if yon do 
that you will never lu-otect him as long as water runs and grass "grows. 

Mr. Rockwell. It is not the duty of the Attorney-General in charge 
to defend the.se claims, and does not Congress appropriate money to 
help defend these very claims. 

Mr. Jerome. That is a matter with which 1 am not sufficiently fa¬ 
miliar to answer. 


Mr. Rockwell. That being .so, the Attorney-General wants the help 
of the Indians to made that defense ? 

31 r. ,lERo:\rE. But 1 apprehend that there would be no difficulty in 
getting the coiiperatiou of the Indians to furnish testimony, if they 
l-.ave any, provided they are encouraged to do so. But to go there 
with a threat that they will be liable under certain contingencies would 
not enable you to secure half the help you would get if you treated 
them the other way and held out inducements to lead a better lile. 

31y brother Sayre has some remarks to make, and indeed I have 
taken more time than I thought to take. But what we want is that 
the assui'au(;es that have been given by this commission in good faith 
and without knowledge of this law—referring to those assurances 
given before as well as those that have been made since—shall be pro¬ 
tected from any invasion through this channel, and we will ever pray 
and be happy if you protect them. 

Senator Platt. I would like to inquire what provision has been 
made since tlie act of ISDl that tribes should have notice if any claims 
Avere made against them ? 

Mr. PocKWELL. 1 know of no such provision; but 1 know the .state¬ 
ment was boldly made in Congress that no such notice was provided 
for. That statement was made very near the close of last session. 

Senator Platt. I am under the impression that ('ongress passed a 
law that notice should be given by the Attorney-General or by some* 
body 1;;) the tribe if any judgment was rendered, but I can look it up. 


, STATEMENT OF MR. WARREN G. SAYRE. 

I 1)011 this .subject 1 now desire only to say that I heartily concur 
in what has been said, and to say that what has been said is' a state¬ 
ment of my own views, iierhaps more fully made than if made by my¬ 
self. 

The tribes of Indians witli which we have had relations, or with 
which we have' made agreements, have no funds of any substantial 
value in the Treasury of the United States, except those derived from 
agremuents previously made. Therefore, if these new agreements had 
not been made, the claimants for jiayment for damages occasioned by 
the Indian depredations would have had the same remedy they now 
have under the law, bi‘<‘iiuse in the absence of funds the judgments 
would be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 

I desire to .say further, that had it been known that tliese funds were 
subjecd to diversion for payment of deint'dation claims the agreements 
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we have made would not have been made, and still the claimants would 
have had the same right to recover their money in the Court of Claims. 

If anybody Avill think of it a moment he will see the extraordinary 
difficulty an Indian or an Indian tribe would have in defending in cases 
of this kind. I can only imagine one defense that can be made, and 
that would be to prove an (dibi, because the claimants say that the dep¬ 
redations Avere committed, and the only thing the Indian can do is to 
say that he did not do it. But if he undertakes to make ])roof of the 
circunnstances attending the depredations, tliat shows that he Avas there, 
and if the depredations were committed that his tribe committed them. 
Or he might possibly prove that some other Indians committed them. 
That Avould require in a court of justice some knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances and would make necessary the presence of the Indian in order 
that he should furnish testimony upon the .subject. 

But it is not of the dei)redation-claims law that I meant to speak. 
The Indians we haA’e dealt Avith are assuming a iieAv relation in life. 
In place of having a reserA'ation to roam over and get a precarious sub¬ 
sistence from, they ai’e invited by the law and by these agi’eements to 
take individual homes. An Indian can not live on 80 or ICO acres of 
laud any more than.a white man can, unless that land by cultivation 
be developed and made tit for deriving benefits from. These Indians 
are improvident creatures, as you all knoAV, and they are inAuted to 
take these homes and the funds by Avhich they can put themselves in 
a condition to earn a living, and yet the very means to that end are 
taken from them by the provisions of this depredation hiAV. Not one 
of those large tribes, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, Avill haA^e a dollar 
left; nor will the Wichitas, Kiowas, or Comanches haA^e a dollar Avith 
which to put in a habitable condition the homes to Avhich they are in¬ 
vited. The result Avill be that they will become a charge upon the Gov- 
erjiment of the United States, or upon Oklahoma, Avhere these peoi)le 
reside, or u])on tlieir particular localities. They Avill be dependent for 
subsistence on public charity either from the GoA'ernment of the United 
States or the locality in Avhich they liA^e. 

As has been .said, had this condition been made knoAvn to the Indians 
the agreements AAmuld not have been made; they AA'ould yet have theii' 
re.servations; and yet the claims for damages arising from Indian dep¬ 
redations would be paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 1 
think if these funds are ])roteet(ul from these depredation claims, the 
GoA'ernment of the United States Avill be in nowor.se condition than 
it Avould liaA'e been liad the agreements not been made, because the 
law of 1891 provides that they shall be x)aid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

There is another question to Avliich I desire to call the attention of 
the committee, and that is the ucav relation that these people bear to 
the United States GoA'ernment by reason of becoming citizens. The 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians are citizens of the United States to¬ 
day, and liaA'e been for more than a year. As each tril)e has .been 
allotted lands the members of it liave become citizens of the United 
States. Yet here is a Iuav of Congress saying that the Court of Claims 
at VVashfngton (nearly 2,000 miles distant from Avhere they Ha'c) shall 
have jurisdiction to pass upon the disposition of their property. They 
have not only become citizens of the United States, but by what Ave in 
the Indian Territory familiarly knoAv as the Dawes law (the general 
allotment act),Avhen they became citizens of the United States they did 
not lose any of their rigiits in tribal funds. So there they are, citizens 
of the United States, having an interest in these funds, and here it is 
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proposed by act of Congress to take those funds and divert them to 
other uses through judgments of the Court of Claims. My own indi¬ 
vidual opinion is that it can not lawfully be done. But, as Governor 
Jerome said, they are without remedy because of their poverty and 
their inability either to employ counsel or to make a case in any court 
where their rights c-an be protected. 

The question has been suggested by the chairman as to whether the 
ratification of these agreements providing that this money shall be paid 
to the Indians does not take away the operation of the depredation law 
of 1891. If it does it will be because one act of Congress, being subse¬ 
quent, jepeals by implication the prior, or repeals it so far as that par¬ 
ticular fund is concerned. That leaves it subject to construction or 
interpretation by the administrative oflicers of the Government, because 
there is no way for these people to get into the courts. In place of 
leaving it in that condition, it is the judgment of this commission that 
good faith requires that in the ratification of these agreements these 
iuiuls be*put beyond the power of any deduction on account of Indian 
dejiredation claims. 1 am not speaking generally of all the tribes in 
the Indian Territory, but of those with whom we have dealt, because 
they’ have no other funds to which recourse can be had. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes have a treaty with the United States 
which expires by limitation five years from now, whereby they receive 
for the support of their schools and for agricultural implements, (doth- 
ing, and material with which to cany on blacksmith shops and things of 
that kind, the sum of about $;17,()00 per year. That is the only fund they 
have outside of the fund provided for in this agreement. That fund is 
now reduced to $1,000,000, which at o per cent yields $.10,000 as their 
annuity. Yet to-day there are depredation claims filed in the Court of 
Claims, as we are informed, against those two tribes amounting to 
nearly $3,000,000, which will take from them every penny of the means 
they have for their support, ajid then they will become either paui)er 
chai'ges upon the bounty of the United States or be dependent upon 
the charity of the neighborhoods wlnue they live. 

Senator Jones. What ratio do the judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims u]) to to-day bear to the amount claimed ? 

Mr. Say'EE. 1 have seen .some estimate; I think the statement is 
that 30 odd per cent of those that were passed on prior to last June 
were allowed; and the estimate is made by the Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior in some communication from him I liave .seen that 00 per cent 
might be allowed. If 00 per cent were allowed it would wipe out all 
of these funds. 

In the negotiation of these agreements the Indian was told what each 
person would receive. Otherwise they could have no comprehension 
of it. If you tell an Indian tribe you will give them $2,000,000 uiion 
the .surrender of their reservation, they have no conception of that 
amount of money. Their enumeration is (*onfined to hundreds. It has 
come to our notice that the only conception an Indian has of a thou¬ 
sand dollars is to refer to a box of money. 

In old times payments were made to the Indians in silver, and the 
money was tran.si>orted in boxes, each containing $1,000 in silver. If 
you talk to an Indian about $50,000 he will have no appreciation of 
what you mean, but he would understand what you meant if you said 
fifty boxes of silver. On that account we have been compelled to 
reduce all our propositions to them to per capita statements as to how 
much of principal, how much of interest, and the time and manner of 
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payment, so as to reduce it to amounts and numbers within their com¬ 
prehension, as, for, instance, that each one shall receive $75 or'$50 each 
year. That they can understand, and in that way these agreements 
have been negotiated with the tiibes we have dealt with, save the Pot- 
tawatomies, and the Pottawatomies are not Indians but white men. 
We negotiated with them without an interpreter. They are white men 
in appearance, speak the English language, and, with rare exceptions, 
are white men. 

Yow, our opinion is—and we want to urge it upon Congress, through 
these two committees, as strenuously as we can—that these funds shall 
be preserved to these Indians, and if there is any doubt about the rat¬ 
ification of the agreements taking them out of the operation of the In¬ 
dian depredation law of 1891, an express provision for that purpose 
ought to be incorporated in the law ratifying these agreements. It 
does not relieve the Treasury of the United States, in my judgment, a 
particle to say that the judgments shall be paid out of the Indian 
funds, because if the funds are destroyed in that manner for that pur¬ 
pose, then it is to the interest of the Government to take care of the 
Indians by appropriations, as has been done for a generation. So that 
in the long run it will cost the Government of the United States, in my 
opinion, a great deal more money than it will to save these funds from 
the operation of these judgments. 

Senator Platt. If we make that provision with regard to the funds 
which arise from the agreements you have negotiated, why should we 
not make it with reference to all the funds? In other words, why not 
repeal that section or provision of the law which says that the judg¬ 
ments shall be paid out of Indian funds? 

Mr. Sayre. We can imagine that there could be tribes of Indians 
wealthy enough to justify the payment of Indian depredation claims 
out of their funds when judgments are entered against them. 

Senator Jones. But they might not be willing. 

Mr. Sayre. But this Indian depredation law of 1891 provides that 
claims may be filed for damages that have accrued since the year 18(;5. 
A claim for damages on account of a depredation committed twenty- 
seven years ago by any of the Indian tribes in the United States is cog¬ 
nizable in the Court of Claims, and that court can render judgment. 
It can render judgment not only on claims that have been filed before 
the Indian Office, but upon any claims, under this law. Ordinarily, 
among white men, there are .statutes of limitations that do not give any 
such length of time as that within which to prosecute claims for dam¬ 
ages to property. 

Senator Platt. From an examination of this table before us (Ex. 
Hoc. JTo. 134, Senate, 52 Cong., 1st sess.), 1 should say that pretty 
nearly half tin* claims are for dei)redations committed before 1865. 

Mr. Sayre. It saves those that were committed prior to 1865 and 
which had been in process of adjustment in the Indian Office. But 
under that law, as 1 understand it, any depredation committed since 
1865 can have a claim filed for it and ]»rosecuted in the Court of Claims. 
Somebody has said here, this morning, something about the value of 
horses. 1 believe there is not a horse worth $150 in the Indian Terri¬ 
tory, unless it belongs to an Army officer. Whole droves of ponies or 
hor.ses, the kind that are used by cattlemen and the people who inhabit 
and do business in that country, are for sale at from $10 to $25 per 
head. Hut. as far as I have observed in the depredation claims, the 
horses are all “ thoroughbredsand worth at least $200 each. They 
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^ all get to be thoroughbreds iu the Court of Claims, whereas in the In¬ 
dian Territory they are tlie commonest kind of cheap scrubs. 

The Chairman. Have you any legislation to suggest to us? 

Mr. Sayre. ISTo; I would not assume to suggest legisllation. 

The Chairman. Are there any of your colleagues who so feel the 
necessity of legislation as to be willing to suggest it in the form of a 
bill? 

Mr. Say'RE. Do you mean a clause in a bill for the ratification of 
these arrangements? 

The Chairman. So far as you think legislation is needed. 

Mr. Sayre. You mean upon this subject ? 

The Chairman. Yes, with reference to this subject. 

Mr. Sayre. I had not thought of anything of the sort, but I will 
give some attention to it if desired. 

The Chairman. You or your colleagues might put your views into 
the form of a bill and submit it to us. 

Mr. flocKWELL. Would such a clause as is in the appropriation act 
of last year be sufScient ? 

Mr. Say're. That leaves it dependent upon the exercise of discretion 
on the part of the Secretary of the Interior, so that one Secretary might 
exercise his discretion one way, and a succeeding Secretary in another 
way. That leaves the fund all the while in peril. If good faith re¬ 
quires that these funds shall be paid to the Indians for their use, and 
public policy requires it, so that the Indians may adapt themselves to 
the new condition ,pf life they are assuming, then I should think, iu 
place of leaving it to the discretion of anybody, positive legislation 
ought to be had providing that the fund shouid not be diverted to 
any other purpose than that contemplated by the agreements. 

Senator Platt. I suggest that you frame such an amendment to the 
bill ratifying these agreements now under consideration as you think 
ought to be incorporated. 

Mr. Sayre. With reference to rhe manner iu which payments are 
made to the Indians, I will say that the agent gives a check to each 
Indian; the Indian takes it to the trader, and as the amount of it has 
probably been already traded out, all the Indian receives has been 
already consumed. That is the way it goes, for thousands and thou¬ 
sands of dollars have been already expended for goods bought at ex¬ 
travagantly high prices from the traders, so that the Indians rarely see 
any monej\ The Cheyenne and Arapahoes are paid in silver. The 
money is transported to them, $50,000 at a time, under lijilitary guard. 

We witnessed a payment to the Poncas, just a week before last, where 
an Indian did not see or handle a dollar of the money, although some 
$25,000 and odd was paid out. The traders were in a tent near by 
where the payments were made by checks; each Indian would take 
his check to the trader win) had sold the Indian goods on credit. In 
that way often the Indian has only a dollar or two of cash due him from 
the trader in excess of the amount of the check. The Indian can get 
credit for goods from the trader, or he can borrow small amounts from 
the trader, and thus nearly all these payments to Indians simply result 
in turning the money over to the traders in payment of store bills pre¬ 
viously created. The traders are well informed as to the line of credit 
they can extend to each Indian and each family. The Indians would 
like to see the money; they would prefer to be paid in money, and not 
bv check. So it occurred to us that when they want coin down in that 
part of the country it would be well to send them silver dollars, which 
would not find their way back to the Treasury Avithin a short time. 
















